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PREFACE. 


This book is intended for a scbool and college test- 
book, and it is tlierefore in great part a compilation. 
It is cliiefly indebted to Dr. Furness’s edition of Mae- 
beth in The Vabiorhm Shakespeare, and to Clark 
and Wright’s Clarendon Press edition of Macbeth; but 
the editions of Polfe, Hudson, Manly, Chambers, and 
Deighton have also been examined. The text is based 
on that of Dr. Furness, collated with the Cambridge 
Shalcesjjeare, second edition, Dyce’s third edition, and 
Hudson’s school edition. All readings marked Fj (First 
Folio) have been verified from my own original copy of 
that volume. The Textual Kotes have been separated 
from the Explanatory Hotes, as they may not be needed 
for younger pupils. The references to Abbott’s Shakc- 
epearktu Gramnia;\\ — which should be in the hands of 
every teacher, if not of every student, — have usually been 
brieliy summarized, to enable the student to see the bear- 
ing of the reference upon the text. Occasional questions 
have been introduced in the Hotes as sug.gestivo to the 
student, but they should be multiplied by the teacher. 
Some examination questions on Act HI. wall be found 
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in Abhott’s Sliakespearkm Grammar (pp. 440 ff.), and. a 
very complete set prepared by Br. Burness, with an- 
swers, will be found in Professor Thom’s Sha]cenpe<(re 
Examinations (pp. (53-101). These are referred to, Ikjw- 
ever, merely as suggestive, for each teacher should pre- 
pare his own examination questions. For some excellent 
advice as to the teaching of Shaksjjere, I would refei^ 
to Professor Bowden’s “Teaching of English Litera- 
ture ” in his New Studies in Literature (1895), Profes- 
sor Bowden is not afraid of what is so often called cram. 
He says: “A good deal of what is carelessly and igno- 
rantly termed cram I should venture to call sound teach- 
ing as far as it goes.’^ In the present reaction against 
philological, in behalf of what is called literary, teach- 
ing, great risk is run of feeding a class on the skimmed 
milk of literature, and of having them carry away from 
the class-room nothing serviceable, a stimulus to neither 
the memory, the judgment, the taste, nor the imagina- 
tion, all of which faculties should be stimulated by the 
proper study of Shakspere. 

I am not responsible for the spelling “ Shakespeare,” 
as I prefer that adopted by the Hew Shakspere Society. 

JAMES MEltCEE GARNETT. 

The Woman’s Coeleoe O-e Baltimokb, Mn. 

June 1, 1897. 
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TESTIMONIES TO MACBETH. 

There are four great tragedies belonging to the third i)e- 
riod (1601-1608) of Shakespeare’s dramatic activity, — Ham- 
lei, Othello, King Lear, and Macbeth; and while each is great in 
its own way, it is useless to attempt to determine which is 
greatest. But Macbeth has been given the palm by some crit- 
ics. The poet Campbell has said (Furness, Variorum Shake- 
speare, Macbeth, p. 423) : “I regard Macbeth, upon the whole, 
as the greatest treasure of our dramatic literature. We may 
look,” says he, “as Britons at Greek sculpture and at Italian 
paintings, with a humble consciousness that our native art has 
never reached their perfection ; but in the drama we can con- 
front iEsehylus himself with Shakespeare ; and of all modern 
theatres ours alone can compete with the Greek in the unbor- 
rowed nativeuess and sublimity of its superstition. Tn the 
grandeur of tragedy hlacheth has no parallel till we go back 
to the Prometheus and the Furies of the Attic stage.” 

‘ Hallain, too (Furness, p. 300), says: “The majority of 
readers, I believe, assign to Macbeth . . . the pre-omiuence 
among the works of >Shakespeare ; many, however, W'Oiild 
rather name Othello, and a few might prefer Lear to either. 
The great epic drama, as the first may be called, deserves, in 
my own judgment, the post it has attained, as being, in the 
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language of Drake, ‘the greatest effort of our author’s genius, 
the most sublime and impressive drama which the world has 
over beheld.’ ” 

The German critic Kreyssig also has said (Furness, p. 470) : 
“ As regards wealth of thought, Macheth vimks, far below Ham- 
let ; it lacks the wide, free, historic perfection which in Julius 
Caesar raises us above the hori'or of his tragic fall. It cannot 
be compared Othello for completeness, depth of plot, or 
full, rich illustration of character. But, in our opinion, it 
excels all that Shakespeare, or any other poet, has created, in 
the simple force of the harmonious, majestic current of its 
action, in the transparency of its plan, in the nervous power 
and bold sweep of its language, and in its prodigal wealth of 
poetical coloring.” 

In beginning, then, the study of Macbeth, the student enters 
upon the study of one of Shakespeare’s greatest works, in- 
stinct with dramatic power, and, in its depiction of tragic terror, 
thought not unworthy to be placed alongside of the grand 
works of that master of the terrible in ancient tragedy, j.Fschy- 
lus himself. 

The supernatural element, as seen in the predictions of 
“the weird sisters,” heightens this tragic terror; and it reaches 
its climax in the appearance of the Ghost of Banquo, which 
produces such a remarkable effect upon Macbeth. We may- 
trace, too, the course of the evil suggestions working ujam 
the mind of an ambitious man, urged on by the persuasion 
of a still more ambitious woman ; but her fate is one to tomdi 
the heart with the deepest feeling of tragic pathos, while the 
fate of Macbeth himself creates no sympathy for the crimi- 
nal, but is felt to be well deserved, and a signal example of 
that retributive justice which punishes crime at last. 
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HISTORY OF THE PLAY, 

In order to understand fully any one of Shakespeare’s 
dramas, it is necessary to become acquainted nith its external 
histoj'jj, so to say, which includes all that we can learn about 
its texl, the date of its composition, and the sources of its plot. 

TEXT.' 

About one-half of Shakespeare’s plays were published sej)- 
arately, in Quarto form, during his lifetime ; but the first col- 
lected edition was that known as the First Folio, published in 
1G23, seven years after Shakespeare’s death. 

This is our sole authority for the 'text of about one-half of 
the plays, and, in conjunction with the early Quartos, serves 
to establish the text of the rest of the plays. 

In respect to Macbeth, our sole authority is the text as pub- 
lished in the First Folio, no Quarto edition of it having 
appeared. This first collected edition of Shakespeare’s plays 
was edited by his friends and fellow-actors, John Heminge 
and Henry Condell ; but it was not subjected to careful proof- 
reading, and contains many errors, hence the numerous con- 
jectures of editor.? in their efforts to emend Shakesj^eare’s text. 
Of the tcixt of Macbeth, Clark and Wright, the editors of the 
Cnnihridfie Idhahespeare., and of the Clarendon Pre.ss edition of 
tlie play, say (C. P. ed., p. v.) : “ The text, though not so cor- 
nqfi, as that of some other plays, — Coriolanns for example, 
— is yet in many places very faulty, especially as regards 
tlie ilivisiou of the lines.” They suggest that probably it 
was printed from a transcript of tlie anther’s MS., which was 
in great part nob copied from the original, bub written to 
dictation. This is confirmed by the fact that several of the 
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most palpable blunders are blunders of the ear and not of tlie 
eye.” From the way in w'hich the text of the plays lias been 
handed down to us, it is not surprising that editors have been 
often forced to resort to conjectural emendation. Where a 
reading in the pi'iuted text is a manifest blunder and luake.s 
no sense, we must take the most plausible conjecture, and 
endeavor to make the best sense possible. 

BATE. 

In regard to the date of the play, the earliest written testi- 
mony to its representation is the entry in the Diary of Dr. 
Simon Forman, who saw it acted on April 20, 1610, and has 
left us a brief notice of it (Furness, p. 384 ; C. P. ed., pp. vi., 
vii.) Its composition could not have been earlier than 1603- 
1604 ; for the allusion in Act IV., Scene I., line 120, 

“ some I see 

That twofold balls and treble sceptres carry,” 

is considered to refer to the union of the two kingdoms of 
England and Scotland under James I., who ascended the 
throne in 1603, but was not formally proclaimed king until 
Oct. 24, 1604. The Clarendon Press editors think the play 
was a new one when Dr. Forman saw it, and so prefer a late 
date, say 1609. Mr. Fleay, the Shakespearian scholar, thinks it 
was written soon after James’s accession, and prefers 1003. 
Mr. Grant White, the American editor of Shakespeare, says : 
“ I have little hesitation in referring the production of Mac- 
betli to the period between October, 1604, and Augiist, 1 605 ; ” 
but if the allusion to equivocation in Act IT., Scene II L, line 9 
(see Dowden’s Shakspere Primer, p. 137), has any reference, 
as some think, to the trial of Henry Garnet, the Jesuit, who 
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wag connected with the Gunpowder Plot, and was tried on 
March 28, 1000, the play cannot, be dated earlier than 1006 ; 
and this is the date pi-eferred by most critics, as Profe-ssoi* 
Dowden and Dr. Furness, editor of the Varionrin Shakettpearf. 
Dr. Furness thinks that perhaps Macbeth was first exhibited 
on the visit of the King of Denmark to England, which took 
place in July, 1606 (Furness, p. 383). 

SOURCES, 

In respect to the sources of the play, it is manifest that 
Shakespeare drew' his plot from Ilolinshed’s Chronicle History 
of England, Scotland and Ireland, wdiich was used by him for 
so many of hia plays, especially for his English historical 
plays. Holinshed’s second edition w'as published in 1{587 ; 
and this is probably the one Shakespeare used, the first edi- 
tion having been published in 1577. Holinshed was depend- 
ent upon the Latin History of the Scots (Scotoynm Historia) of 
Hector Boece, or Boetius, first printed in 1526, and translated 
into the Scotch dialect by .John Bellenden a few years later. 
Boece, too, follow'ed a still older history, Forduif s Scotickrom- 
con, or Chronicle of Scotland, about 1377. These histories, 
however, mingle tradition and fact, so that we cannot take 
all their statements as historic truth. Shakespeare has 'joined 
two differeut parts of the history, the murder of King Dul'fe 
by Douwald, and the killing of Duncan by hlacheth, as the 
exlracls show.'^ hlaebeth, as King of Scotland, is said to have 

1 Si-o Furness, pp. 3.'5fi-.370; C. P. ed., pp. xiii.~xli. ; and many otlior 
editions ot Macbeth for these extracts; hut it has not hecu thon.irht 
necessary to reprint tl torn iu this edition, fov Macbeth is in nu sense 
a liistorical iday, and there is little advantage in tracing out how 
Shakespcaro varies from Holinshed. The account in Holinshed 
served merely a.s a framework for Shakespeare’s delineations. 
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had a successful reign. He was contemporary with Edward 
the Confessor (1042-1006) on the Engdish throne, and was 
overthrown in battle by Malcolm about 1054, but was not 
slain until 1050, says Sir Walter Scott. I\Ir. Fieay tiiinks 
that Shakespeare drew his ideas of the wdtohe.s from Reginald 
Scot’s Discovert) of Witchcraft (1584), and possibly 'from an 
old ballad, or play, as it may hawe been, called The Ballad of 
-Mac-do-beth, entered for publication in 1596, and referred to 
in Kernpe’s Nine Days Wonders (1600), Wyntoun’s (d. 1420) 
Chronicle of Scotland is also given by Furness as one of the 
sources. Lastly, it must be mentioned that Macbeth, in the 
form in which we have it, is probably interpolated in certain 
p)arts; critics differ somewhat as to thesd, but their views will 
be noticed more particularly in the Appendix. Thomas IMid- 
dleton, a contemporary dramatist, wrote, probably about 1015, 
tw'O years after Shakespeare’s retirement from the .stage, a jday 
called The Witch, which has points of resemblance with Mac- 
beth; and it is thought that he introduced into Macbeth the 
character of Hecate, and made other interpolations for stage 
purposes after Shakespeare’s death (1610). (See App)endix 
for “Interpolations in Macbeth.” ) In 1674 Sir William 
Davenant made a version of Shakespeare’s Macbeth, and tliis 
held the stage for many years. It. will be found in Furues.s 
(Apj)eudix, pp. 303-355). l)avenant’.s “ Argument ” is given 
below. 

“THE AHGUMEHT. 

“ Duncan, King of the Scots, had tw'o Principal men, W’hom 
he Imployed in. all matters of Importance, Macbeth and Ihui- 
quo. Tlie.se two Traveling together through a Forrest, were 
met by the three Fairie Witches (Weirds the Soots call them) 
w'hereof the fir.st making Obeysance unto Maclieth, .saluted 
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him, Thane (a Title unto which that of Earl afterwards suc- 
ceeded) of Glainiiiis, the second Thane of Cowder, and the 
third King of Scotland: This is unequal dealing, saitli Ban- 
qTio, to give my friend all the Honours, and none unto me : 
To which one of the Weirds made Answer, That he indeed 
should not be a King, but out of his Loyns should come a Race 
of Kings: that should forever Rule the Scots, And having 
thus said, they all suddenly vanished; Upon theii’ arrival at 
the Court, Macbeth was immediately Created Thane of Glani- 
mis; and not long after some new Service of his, requiring 
new Recomx>ence, he was Honored with Title of Thane of 
Cowder. Seeing then how happily the Prediction of the three 
Weirds fell out in the former, he Resolved not to be w'anting 
to himself in fulfilling the tliircl ; and therefore first he killed 
the King, and after by reason of his Command among t,he 
Soldiers and Common People, he Succeeded in his Throne. 
Being scarce warm in his Seat, he called to mind the Predic- 
tion given to his Companion Banquo; Whom hereupon sus- 
pected as his Supplanter, he caused to be Killed, together with 
his Posterity: Flean one of his Sous,. Escaped only, with no 
small difficulty into Waks. Freed as he thought from all 
fear of Banquo and his Issue, he Built Dunsinan Castle, and 
made it his Ordinary Seat; And afterwards on some new 
Fears, Consulted with certain of his Wizards about his future 
Estate ; Was told by one of them, that he should never be 
Overcome, till Bixnara Wood (being some Miles distant) came 
to Dunsinan Castle; and by anothei-, that he should never be 
Slain by any Man which was Born of a Woman. Secure then 
as he thought, from all future Dangers ; he omitted no kind 
of Libidinous cruelty for the space of IS Years; for so long 
he Tyrannized over Scotland. But having thus Inade up the 
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Measure of his Iniquities, Macduff the Governor of Fife, asso- 
ciating to Iiimself some few Patriots (and lieing assisted with 
Ten Thousand English) equally hated by the Tyrant, a,nd 
abhorring the Tyranny, met in Birnaru Wood, taking cv<!ry 
one of them a Bough in his hand (the better to ket'p them 
from discovery) marching early in the morning towards Dunsi- 
nan Castle, which they took by scalado. Macbeth escaping, 
was pursued by Macduff, who having overtaken him, urged 
him to the Combat; to whom the Tyi'ant, half in scorn, 
returned this Answer; That he did in Vain attempt to kill 
him, it being his Destiny never to be slain by any that was 
Born of Woman. Now then said Macduff, is thy Fatal end 
d?:a'wing fast upon thee,, for I was never Born of Woman, 
but violently Cut out of my Mothers Belly: which words so 
daunted the cruel Tyrant, though otherways a Valiant man 
and of great Performances, that he was very easily slain ; and 
Malcolm Conmex’, the true Heir, seated in his Throne.” 

Outline of the Acts and Scenes in Macbeth. 

The following outline is given for the convenience of younger 
students, and it should be enlarged by themselves : 

Act I., Scene I. Meeting of the three Witches. 

Scene II. Duncan and attendants meet Sergeant, who gives 
bombastic account of the battle against Norway and Maclxdh’s 
pro\N’ess ; confirmed by Boss, who announces victory, and cap- 
tiu'e of the rebellious Thane of Cawdor. 

Scene lU. Meeting of the three Witclies on the licath; 
entrayce of j\Iacbeth and, Banquo, and predictions of the 
Witches. Ross and Angus announce the honor conferred on 
Macbeth, who is much affected by it, and revolves in mind 
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hcAv the last prediction is to he Mfilled. The murder ol: 
Duncan suggests itself to him. 

Scene IV. Duncan inquires about Cawdor. Macbeth and 
others enter; Duncan j>rai.so3 Macbeth, and states intention 
of visiting him at Inverness. Duncan makes Malcolm Prince 
of Cumberland, which seems a stumbling-block to ilacbeth. 

Scene V. Lady Macbeth reads Macbeth’s letter, and fears 
that Macbeth is too gentle ‘*to catch the nearest way.” 
seiiger announces coining of the King, which seems to Lady 
Macbeth fatal to him. She* nerves herself for the murder, 
and welcomes Macbeth with the prospect of the throne, urging 
him to leave the matter to her. 

Scene VI. Arrival of Duncan and attendants, who are met 
by Lady Macbeth, and greeted with formal words. 

^S'ceae VII. Soliloquy of Macbeth, debating with himself 
the murder of Duncan. lie wishes to “ proceed no further,” 
but is spurred to tbe deed by Lady Macbeth, who taunts him 
with lack of courage, overeomes his scrujjles, and makes him 
“settled” to commit the crime, . 


All important characters except Macduff — present but 
silent. — are iuiroduced in this Act. The action progresses 
from tlui suggcslion of the crown to MacbeLb, up to the 
settled ]>lot of Macbeth and his wife to remove Duncan, who 
is tlieir guest, as “ the nearest way ” to its attaiumeut. 


Ac.T lb, Scene T. Banquo and Fleanee after midnight 
m'H't Macbeth. Banquo and Macbedh converse; then follows 
M'acbetli’s soliloquy, debating the crime with himself. 
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Scene II. Lady Macbeth awaits Macbeth, who enters just 
after the murder. The grooms talked in their slo<ip, and 
Macbeth heard the voice cry, “Sleep no morel Macbeth dotli 
murder’ sleep.” Lady Macbeth derides Macbeth’.s compunc- 
tions of conscience, smear's the grooms’ faces with Irlood, and 
bids iilaobeth get on his nightgown. 

Scene III. Porter’s soliloquy as “ porter of hell-gate;” 
Macdulf and Lennox come to see the King, and talk with 
IMacbeth, Macduff goes to call the King, and re-enters, 
struck with horror at the sight. Macbeth and Lennox in- 
quire with surprise, “What’s the matter?” and go to see for 
themselves. Lady IMacbeth and Ban quo are roused by Mac- 
duff’s cries, and the ringing of the bell. Macbeth and Lennox 
return, and then Malcolm and Donalbain also enter. Mac- 
beth’s hypocrisy seen in his bombastic speech after killing the 
grooms. Lady Macbeth becomes nervous, and is carried out. 
Malcolm and Donalbain talk aside. Banquo suggests a meet- 
ing, and after others leave, Malcolm and Donalbain conclude 
to go to England and Ireland respectively. 

Scene IV. Ross and Old Man comment on the night. 
Enter Macduff, who charges the grooms with the murder, sub- 
orned by Malcolm and Donalbtiin who have fled. ]Mucbet,h 
has gone to Scone to be invested. (In .some edition.s, as IIu<l- 
son’s, the first three scenes are printed as one, and Scene JV. 
is Scene II.) 


In this act a climax is reached by the murder of Duncan. 
Characters of Macbeth and Lady Macbeth are still further 
developed. Macbeth, having done the deed, is appalled at it. 
Lady Mhcheth encourages him, but later is nervous, whether 
in reality or as a feint is disputed. Duncan’s sons suspect 
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Alaelxitii, and leave the Kingdom. Macheth attains the ohjoet 
of liis crime, the crown. Action, of the first two Acts is very 
rapid. First brings Duncan into Alucheth’.s powtir; second 
trace.s the consequences of it in his murder and Alaebelh’s 
coronation. Elfcct on Macheth still to be develox)ed in next 
three Acts. 


Act III., Scene I, Banqno’s soliloquy. Enter Mae,het.h 
and others. Macheth invites Banqno to sapper. Macbeth’s 
soliloquy. Interview with .murderer.s in which murder of 
Bamxuo is plotted. In talk with liaiuiuo, Macbeth refers to 
Malcolm and Donalbain in England ami Ireland. 

Scene IT. Lady IMacheth .sends for Macbeth. Their inter- 
view, in which Macbeth alludes to murder of Banquo without 
explicitly stating it. Lady Macbeth encoui-ages Macbeth. 

Scene Eli. Meeting of murderers, and murder of Banquo. 
Fleance e.scapes. 

Scene lY. Banquet. Murderer notifies Macheth of mur- 
der of Banquo. Appearance of Ghost of Batiquo, and effect 
on jMaebeth. Lady Macheth excuses him. Second afqiear- 
auce of Ghost, and renewed excitement of Macbeth. Lady 
Macbeth dismisses the guests, and enc;ouragc!S JMaebeth to take 
rest. Macheth refers to absence of Macduff, and states inteii- 
tiou of seeking “ the weird sisters.”^ 

Scene. V. ISTeeting of Witches and Hecate, and agreement 
to meet again with Macheth “at the pit of Acheron” in the 
morning. 

Scene VL Ironical comment of Lennox on the. murder of 
Duncan ami of Banquo. Lord informs Lennox that Malcolm 
is in England and Macduff has gone thither. They wish 
return of Mticduff to “our suffering country.” 
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Tlie action in this Act culminates in the murder of Banquo, 
and tlie effect on Macbeth when the Ghost of Banqiio ap|Kairs 
at the banquet. Meeting of Hecate and Witches looks to sub- 
.sequent interview with Macbeth. Conversation of Lennox 
and Lord prejiares for interview of Macduff and Malcolm in 
next Act. I’he plot progresses regularly from murder of 
Duncan to that of Banquo, and looks to the final retribution 
on Macbeth. Intendew of Lady Macbeth and Macbeth in 
Scene IT. shows Macbeth’s perturbed condition, and the effect 
of the Ghost of Banquo on him discloses his guilt. He deter- 
mines to hesitate at nothing to make himself secure, hut his 
superstition is shown in his intention of visiting the Witches 
“ to know the worst.” Scenes V. and VI. are preparatory to 
Act IV. 


Act IV., Scene I. Macbeth’s interview with the Witches, 
and Apparitions of armed head, bloody child, and child 
crowned, with tree in hand ; later, Show of eight kings with 
Banquo’s Ghost following. Macbeth determines to surpi-ise 
the castle of Macduff and slay all his line, as he has read his 
fate, and tries to j)revent fulfilment of the predictions, seeing 
that Macduff has fled, as Lennox informs him. 

Scene IT. Lady Macduff, Son, and Boss converse about 
Macduff’s flight ; a messenger speaks of danger approaching ; 
murderers enter, slay the son, and pursue Lady Macduff. 

Scene III, Long conversation between Malcolm and Mn,c- 
duff, the latter urging the former to I’ecover the crown, and 
the former olqecting in order to test Macduff’, hut he finally 
consents. Doctor interlude. Ross announces the fate of Mac- 
duff’s wife and children. Distress of Macduff, and effort of 
Malcolm to cheer him. They make ’ready to advance into 
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Scotland wii,h the forces under Siward that Engiaiid has 
lent. 


Macbetli’s superstition still further shown in this Act, and 
efforts made hy him to resist fate, even to the murder of all 
Macduff's line. Preparation for recovery of the kingdom by 
Malcolm is also represented. 


Act V,, Scene I. The sleep-walking scene. Doctor and 
Gentlewoman converse about Lady- Macbeth’s somnamhniisin, 
w-hen she enters with a candle, walldng in her sleep, and lets 
drop expressions relating to the murders of Duncan, Lady 
Macduff, and Banquo. 

Scene II. Menteith, Caithness, Angus, and Lennox inarch 
to meet Malcolm, Macduff, and Siward. Macheth remains 
shut up in the castle of Duiisinane. 

Scene III. Macbeth is enraged at the reports of the flight 
of his thanes, hut is confident in his security. A servant 
reports the ai)proach of the English force. Seyton confirms it, 
and Macbeth inquires of the Doctor about his wife. He will 
not fear ‘-Till Biruain forest come to Dunsinane.” 

Scene TV. Malcolm, Siward, and Scottish lords niansh 
against Macheth, each soldier bearing a bough from Biruam 
wood to conceal their numbers. 

Scene V. Macbeth defies the assault, and sends Seyton to 
learn what is that noise of women. He returns and reports 
the death of the Queen, which seems to produce little effect 
upon jMacheth, who has become too hardened to feel or feai*. 
A messenger reports the “ moving grove,” wliich enrages and 
•frightens Macbeth. 
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Scene VI. Malcolm, Siward, and Macdnfl:’ command lo 
throw down the boughs, sound the trumpets, and join battle. 

Scene V.IJ. Macbeth, as a baited bear, sla.ys young Siward. 
^Macdiiii' seeks him. Malcolm and Siward take possession ot 
the castle. 

Scene VIII. Macbeth meets Macduff, and learns that he 
was not “ of woman born.” This frightens him still more, 
and he refuses to fight with Macduff, but in desperation re- 
solves to “try the last,” and they retire fighting. Malcolm, 
Siward, and others rejoice over their victory, but lament the 
death of young Siward. Macduff enters with Macbeth’s head ; 
Malcolm is hailed King of Scotland, and invites all to Scone 
to see him crowned. 


Action ctilminates in this Act. Remorse has affected the 
mind of Lady Macbeth, and she dies from the effects of it. 
The Scottish thanes join Malcolm and the English forces. 
Macbeth in despair resists, but when “ Biruam wood comt?s to 
Dunsiuaiie,” he fears his fate and loses heart ; still more wlieu 
he learns that Macduff is not “of -woman born.” The death 
of Lady Macbeth from remorse of conscience, and the slaying 
of Macbeth by Macduff, avenge the murders of Luucan, Ban- 
quo, and Lady Macduff. Nemesis is swdft and sure. Fate 
works retribution, and wm seem to see a Greek tragedy re- 
enacted. The threads of the plot are all united in the final 
Act. 

Note, — Having found such an outline as the foregoing 
useful in instruction, it is given as an illustration of method. 
Students, especially younger students, should bo, required, to 
state in their own language the contents of each Scene of each 
Act in a play of Shakesjieare, and at the close of each Act to 
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sum up its eontents, and note how far the plot lias advanced 
towards completion. The bearing of one Act upon another 
should also be noted, and the gradual derelopiueut of the 
charactei-s and unravelling of the plot- ..^Isthetic criticism of 
the characters and of the structure of the play nniy come later. 
It is iirst requisite to lie assured that the play is a, real posses- 
sion of the student. Otherwise, the instructor talks in the air. 
I have always advised my students never to read a line of 
criticism on the characters of a play of Shakespeare until they 
have thoroughly mastered the plot, and the development of the 
charactei's as traced by their action in the play. While not 
sharing Mr. Wright’s aversion to sesthetic criticism,^ I think 
it is often undertaken too soon. 

THE VEUSIFIC^\TION OP SHAJvESPEARE.2 

The basis of all metrical forms, the metrical unit, as it is 
called, is the foot, which, in English verse, consists usually of 
07ie accented syllable preceded or followed by one or tivo unae- 
een^e</ syllables. 

We have nothing to do, in English verse, with the great 
number and elaborate schemes of feet and metres found in 
Greek and Roman poetry. The Greeks seem to have had a 
mucli more acute ear for rhythm than the moderns, and the 
Romans imitated the Greeks. Greek and Roman verse, too, 

1 Introduction to King Lear, C. P. ed., page xviii. 

3 For the contente of this section see Gurnmere’s Handhook of 
Pociics, Part III. ; Abbott’s S/iaAespecn-imi Gronimar, “Prosody” (pp. 

and Dowilen’s Shakspere Rrmier, Chapter IV., §§ 39-4(5. 
Tlie last work should be used with every cUis.s studying Shakespeare. 
Aldiott’s Gr-amniur i.s the only book we have on the language of 
Shake.speare, but it should be revised, condensed, and systematized. 
A suitable Primer of the language of Shakespeare is much needed. 
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■\vas based on rjuantiii/, — that is, the regular recurrence of lamj 
and s/if-?’/ syllables, — while the verse of all modern Euroisean 
nations is based on accent (stress), — that is, the regular re- 
currence of accented (stressed) and unaccen/ed (unstressed) syl- 
lables. But if we assume, for the sake of convenience, that 
accented^ long, and unaccented = short syllables, we may bor- 
row certain terms from classical versification, which 'will re- 
lieve us of the cumbrous repetitions of the expressions, “ vei’ses 
of one accent or stress,” “ verses of two accents or stresses,” 
etc., and which will enable us to designate readily the mmiber 
and order ot the accented and unaccented syllables constitut- 
ing the foot, and the n!i???/»er of feet in the verse. We make 
use, therefore, of the following names of the most common 
feet in English verse, the brace (u), denoting the unaccented, 
and the macron {-), the accented; syllable : — 

Iambus as u-i ; trochee == ^ u ; anajiaist == u ; dactyl 
5= u u ; pyrrhic =z=: u u ; spondee = - - ; the last tfi'O being 
accented according to the verse in which they appear, either 
on the first or the second syllable. Some add the tribrach 
= u u Cl, and the amphibrach = o - u. The ictus (stress), de- 
noted by the acute accent (/• ), marks the accented syllable. 

In English verse the word-accent, which is usually on the 
root-syllable, and the verse-accent should coincide ; but this 
was not the case in classical verse except incidentally, as in 
the first, fifth, and sixth feet of the dactylic hexameter fol- 
lowing. ■■■■■■■■■ . ■ ■ ■ 

Compare yEneid 1. 1 : — 

Aw- V? .f KJ \J _£ : jT VJ v_l jr^ 

Arma vir j znnque ca ] no If Tro (Jae qui \ primus ah | 
and the first line of Evangeline : — 
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“ This is the [ forest pri j meval, H The | murmuring ] pines aud 
the j hemlocks.” 

The rliytlan i.s the same in each; and so are the feet, except 
that the Latin tliii'd and fomdii feet ai-e s^joudees, and the 
Englisli arc dactyls. 

The double strokes ( j| ) denote the orssuru. or rhythmical 
pause. 

The following words may be taken as examjtles of the srt- 

'■J ^ u u .J ,r ^ 

eral feet as seen in single words : he7mun, lioJ]/. pcrsevet'e, 77ier~ 

dfuJ, faith-hrcach. — the spondee being usually seen in com- 
pound wordsj and so susceptible of variable accent, as in the 
following verse : — 

“ That o’er 1 the green I cornfield 1 did pass.” 

You Like It, Y. iii. 17. 

(See Grummere’s Hcmdlook of Poetics, p. 1-12, on “ Hovering 
Accent.”) The following verse may illustrate the use of 
pyiThics and spondees: — 

- _ir ^7 vj , _ u 

“Is the [ King’s ship ; [[ in the [ deep nook j "where once.” 

Tempest, I. ii. 227. 

Mr. Dawson {Englische Studien, XI. 170) calls this two 
pyrrliics, two spondees, and one iambus ; but "vve may scan is 

ike and m the as trochees, which are common in the first and 
third feet of Shakespearian verse. Itde.serves notice that these 
liglit feet are immediately followed by heavier ones, a point 
that has l)een sometimes overlooked, but, if examined into, will 
be found to be a marked characteristic of Shakespearian verse 
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aud of tlio verse of other poets. The balance in the dipody 
(two successive feet) is thus preserved, and the beauty of the 
rhythmical movement is increased. 

According to the number of feet in a vei’se, it is termed 
vionomcler^ dimeter, trimeter, tetrameter, pentameter, hcxuniettr, 
heptameter, — the last being seen in the old ballad measure, or 
fourteen-syllable iambic verse, ^ — and even octameter (better 
called oc^u?/t6?er), foot and metre being identical. 

The rhythmical play or flow in English verse is found in 
the skilful arrangement of the words into feet in accordance 
with the natural accent of the words, the subsidiary accent of 
a word often serving, however, as the strongly accented syl- 


lable of a foot, as the ad j versa | ry. Compai’e for variation 
‘of accent in the last word : — 

“ O Sir, I your pre j senceTs j too bold [ and per | empto [ ry.” 

1 Henry IV., I. ill. 17. 


(Cf. Abbott, § iQi^,\per&mptory [perhaps], Pericles, II. v, 73.) 

It is found also in the variation of the rhythmical i^anse, which 
has no fixed place in the verse, — as the ccesiira had in clas- 
sical hexameter verse, — and it may come after an accented 
or an unaccented syllable. The rhythmical pause is not al- 
ways well defined ; but it is seldom entirely absent, except in 
the shortest verses. 

With these brief observations on the general subject of 
verse, we may examine the blank verse of Shakespeare. 

One of the most common forms of verse in English poetry 
is the iambic pentameter, the scheme of which is as follows ; — 

O -jC vj kJ' ^ 

It was first used in English by Chaucer, in riming couplets 
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in many of his Canterbury Talcs, and has been usod sinct*. l.ty 
many poets ; hut it is espeoially familiar to tlie modern publie 
in the riming- couplets of Dryden and Pope, and is called the 
“heroic” English verse, from its use in epic pordry, as in 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. This form of verse vithout rime, and 
hence culled “ blaidr. ” verse, was naturalized by Marlowe as Iho 
regular form for the di'araa; and Shakespeare found it ready to 
hand. IMiiton wa.s the first poet to see its eminent suitableness 
for epic poetry also, and he has made us familiar with it in a 
more uniform structure than in the verse of Shakespeare. 

It has been said that Chaucer never wrote an imperfect 
line ; and doubtless if we had the text of Shakespeare revised 
by his own hand, the same might be said of him. But Shake- 
speare’s text has come down to \is much mutilated in some 
plays, so that we . sometimes meet with lines that do not con- 
form to the normal scheme above mentioned. This statement 
does not app>ly to the regular licenses, as they are called, of 
Shakespearian blank verse, but only to the abnormal lines 
which cannot be. made perfect without much emendation, if 
then. We nrust always remember that Shakespeare’s verse 
was wriLteii for the ear, and not for counting syllable.s on the 
fingers ; and we can always discern the five accents of a nor- 
mal line by reading the verse correctly. 

We find some incomplete line.s, usually dimeters or trimeters 
(lines of two or three accents), occurring generally at tlm 
beginning and the end of spieeches; but some say that Shake- 
speare never left a tetrameter (line of four accents) standing 
in his work, and all such lines should be regarded a.s mutilated. 

Others, as Abbott ,(§§ 504-507), allow lines of four accents 
when there is a pause or interruption in the line, and espe- 
cially when there is a change of thought, called the logical 
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X^mso. Abbott says, “ Lines with four accents az-e, unless 
there is a pause in the middle of the line, very rare.” He 
girtzs several exainizles, chiefly, from the Taming of the Shrew 
(§ 505): — 

“Let’s ezich [ one send | unto | his wife.” 

Taming of the Shrew, Y- ii. 66. 

We meet occasionally with Alexandrines, or twelve-syllable 
lines (JamMc hexameters) ; but these are usually composed of 
two trimeters, and occur most frequently at the close of one 
speech and the beginning of the next, or when there is a 
decided jiause in the middle of the line, and so they are not 
reguhir hexameters (§ 500) : — 

“Where it j may sde | itsflf ; UtMs is | not stninge [ at all.” 

2>oi/u.s and Ocssida, III. iii. 111. 

(Trochees in first azid thii'd feet.) Many twelve-syllable lines 
are only apparent Alexandrines, and contain but five accents, 
which may be seen by using the Shakesxzearian accentuation 
and contraction (§, 494) : — ■ 

“ He thinks j zne now i incap | able ; il conf4d (e) rates.” 

(§ 497) ; Tempest, L ii. 111. (Of. § 464.) 

“That trace him ] inhis (bi’s) line. |1 No boast [ inglike ) a fool.” 

Macbeth, IV. i. 153. 

(This is better read as two trimeters.) 

In the scanning of Shakespeare we should note carefully 
the follow'ing jpoints: — 

(1) That many words were accented diiTerently by Shzike- 
speare from their present accentuation, either nearei- the begin- 
ning or nearer the end than now- Compare the following ; — 

(§ 490.) “ Our wills ] and fates ll do so | eontni | ry run.” 

Hamlet, III. ii. 221, 
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(§ 492.) “Bounty, j persev ] (e) ranee, 11 nier [ cy, Imv | linesa.” 

Macbeth, 17. iii. 9:1. 

(2) Til at many words, and even phrases, were coutracted 
which are no longer contracted, so that vowel-s were elided 
(or at least slurred in pronunciation, i.e., pronounced wiih 
very light breath), making an iambus in.steail of an anapiest. 
It is indiifei’ent which method is adopted : — 

(§403.) “And then, j they say, 11 no spiral) t [ dares stir | 
abroad.” ' Hamlet, I. i. 161. 

(3) That many words w’ere rc-isolved or expanded, i.e., pro- 
longed in pronunciation, so that a monosyllable might be- 
come a dissyllable, or a dissyllable become a trisyllable ; and 
this was especially the case in syllables containing the liquids 
I and r, the light vowel e being inserted : — 

(§477.) “That croaks [ the fa \ talen i t(e) ranee 11 of Duncan.” 

Macbeth, I. v. 40. 

Spenser uses thi.s spelling, Faery Queene, I. viii. 34. So in 
monosyllables (§ 480) : — 

“Lucius, 1 my gown. 1| Fare (/der) I well, good | Messala.” 

Julius Coisar, IV. iii. 231.' 

(4) That the rhythmical pause might supply the place of 
an unaccented, and .sometimes of an accented, syllable, some- 
times even of both, when there was a pause in the sense 
(logical pause) ; for here rhetorical and rhythmical emphasis 
coincide: — 

(§ 508.) “Let Mil ] thy lance. II ^ [ Despair 1 and die.” 

Richard III., V. iii. 14:J. 

“ That sh<5 1 did give j me, ll ' | whose p6 | sy was.” 

Merchant of Vcyiicc, V. i. 148. 
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(ri) That in such cases also there might be an extra unac- 
cented syllable before the pause ; for such double or ferninine 
ending's might occur within the verse before a pause, as we'll 
as at tile end of the verse : — 

(§ 454.) “For mine | own safeties; |i yoii may j be right | ly 
just.” Macbeth, IV, ili. 30. 

“For good I ness dares | not check thee; i! wear thciu j thy 
wrongs.” Macbeth, IV, iii. 33. 

(6) Tiiat often in the first foot, and also after a pause in 
sense within the verse, generally in the third or fourth foot, 
the accentuation may be reversedj and we have a trochee in- 
stead of an iambus; but we are told that this does not occur 
in two successive feet : — 

(§ 453.) “ Feed and | regard j him not. n Are you | a man ? ” 
Macbeth, III. iv. 58. 

The following line in this section is unique, if scanned as 
marked by Dr. Abbott: — 

“Senseless j linen ! II Happier | therein [ than f.” 

Cymbeline, I. iii. 7. 

It seems most likely that an unaccented initial syllable has 
been lost, as 0, thou, or some like word, and we should scan ; — 
“ ^ Sense \ less liu | en ! 11 Happier j therein | than I,” 
with initial pause and extra syllable before the ctesura, although 
there is no difference in the position of the accents, Opin- 
ioms may sometimes differ as to the scanning of a line. In 
the example before tire last wo may accent you more strongly 
than are, and read, “ Are yoii a nniu ? ” Similarly with refer- 
ence to contraction.s, resolutions, and pauses. Mathematical 
certainty in scanning cannot alway.s be reached. 
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EXAMPLES. 

As illustrations of the several points noted, we may lake 
the following examples : — 

“ The new | est shite. 1| — This is [ the stir | gciant.” 

Macbeth, 1. ii. 3. 

(Reverse-rhythm [trochee] in third foot, and avrcjcant as tri- 
syllable.) 

“ ’Gainst my | oaptiv | ity, || — Iluil | brave friend ! ” 

. I. ii, 5. 

(Reverse rhythm [trochee] . in fourth foot, and Mil as dis- 
syllable.) 

“ As thou 1 didst leave j it. 1| — | Doubtful { it stood.” 

I, ii. 7. 

(Omission of accented syllable, due to rhythmical pause.) 

“And For I tune, |( on | his dam j ned quar | rel smiling.” 

1. ii. 14. 

(Double ending, with caesura in second foot.) 

“ Which smok’d j with blood [ y ex | ecu j tion,” 

I. ii. 18. 

(Dissyllabic ending, 'ion ; frequent, when final.) 

“ Till he 1 unseam’d ] him II from [ the nave j to th’ chaps.” 

I. ii. 22. 

(Elision of article, or anapajst in fifth foot, pyrrhic in third 
foot.) 

“ What a haste 1 looks through \ his eyes ! Ij So should | he look.” 

I. ii. m. 

(Elision of a, which some omit, or anapoest in first foot.) 

“ The we I ird sis \ ters hand [ in hand.” 


1. iii. S2. 
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(Tetrameter, weird dissyllabic, which Theobald substituted for 
the weywjmi and weynrd of the First Folio.) 

“That man j may q lies j tion. |1 You seem j to lin | dcrstand me.” 

I. iii. 43. 

(Double ending before the pause and at end of verse, twelve 
syllables, but only live accents.) 

“ Or have I we ea [ ten on j the in | sane root.” 

I, iii. 84. 

{insane accented on first syllable, pyiThic in third foot.) 

“Which he j deserves | to lose. |i Whether | he was combin’d.” 

I. iii. 111. 

(Hexameter, with reverse rhythm [trochee] in third foot, or 
slur whether to wher and he was to h’ urns.) 

“ My thought, H whose miir | ther yet | is but] fantast(i) cal.” 
(Triple ending, or double ending if i is elided, and pyrrhic in 
fourth foot.) 

The student should select other examples for himself. 

The changes in Shakespeare’s versification during his dra- 
matic career have of late years, especially since the establish- 
ment of the New Shakspere Society in 1874, been made much 
of in determining the chronological order of hi.s plays. (On 
this subject see Dowden’s Shakspere Primer^ Chapter IV., 
§§ oO-lC, “Yer.se-te.sts.”) 

■ They have been used, too, to separate Shakespeare’s woi'k 
from tliat of others in idays of which he wrote only a part, 
particularly in separating Fletcher’s work in the Two Nolle 
Kinsmen and in Henry VIII. ; for Fletcher was very fond of 
double, and even triple, endings. These results are not ligj-eed 
to by all scholars ; and some, as the late Professor Minto and 
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thcj poet Swinburne, ’ think that loo luiieli has boon made of 
the vo.rHO-to.st.s ; but it does appear tluil they are usoful in 
makiuff <a>i'taiu Inroad Jinos of deriuiroation bet\vr;eii plays, 
tliouo'h they do not enable us to determine the absolute order 
of the plays witlioiit other evidence. 

'J'o sum up, Shakespeare’s versification is very re,a;ulai*, am! 
a line must not be r<*gai‘ded as irregmlar because it contains 
more or less than ten syllables counted in accordance witli 
modern pronunciation. If it contains jirc accenla, ueitlier 
more nor less, it is a normal line, even if there is an unac- 
cented syllable over at the end, or in tlic middle before a 
jiause ; and even if tbere-are two unaccented syllables between 
accents. The impression on the car is the same as in a line of 
ten syllables W'ith five accents, the unaccented and accented 
syllables alternating ; and this is the main point. 

So, too, even if we can count but nine syllables, provided 
we can resolve a long monosyllable into a dissyllable, or can 
pause naturally long enough within the line to supply the 
place of an unaccented or an accented syllable, and not offend 
the ear ; for the ear is the judge of riiythrn, and not the fingers. 

Shakespeare’s versification became much more melodious 
and flowing in his later plays, due to his adoption of the run- 
on ft)!' the etul-Mojiped verse, the sense being' conliimed from 
one line to another without a break. Tliis served to coml)ine 
the verses into paragraphs, and to give greater viu'iety to the 
rhythm. A natural consequence of this was the use t)f the 
liu'dk and the ihjlii endings, wdiich looked forwiird rather than 
backward ; and wlule these usually uiiucctmted words sfood 
in accented places, they did not permit the voice to dwell on 

1 Of. Sivinburno’s burlesfiue on the New Sliaksxiere Society, in his 
Btuihj of Bhakespmre, A.p'pti'o.Aix. 
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ihein, but the speaker was carried oti in a continuous current 
of lianaonious verse, producing a much more agreeable effect 
oil the ear than the earlier end-stopped lines. To the ordinary 
ear it requires but practice in reading Shakesjieure — and read- 
ing aloud is best — to perceive the beauty of his versitiea.tion, 
and to feel how innch it adds to t.he force of his thoughts. 

Every student sliould receive at least elementary instruction 
in the versification of Shakespeare, and be taught to read rhyth- 
mically. It will be found that here a little knowledge is not a 
dangerous thing, and it will awaken a desire for rnore knowledge. 

Note. — A bibliography of works useful for the study of 
Shakspere’s versification, in addition to those above-mentioned, 
may be appended : — - 

W, S. Walker’s Ve7‘siji cation of Shukupcre. 

C. Bathcust's Changea in Shakapere's Versification. 

Ellis’s Early English Pronunciation, with special reference to 
Chaucer and Shakespeare. 

G. H. Bkoivne’s Notes on Shaksperc's Versification (based on 
Abbott and Ellis). 

ScHipi'ER’s Englischc Metrik, Vol. II., and his later Grumlrlss 
der Englischcn Metrik. ' 

Koenio’s Der Vers in Shaksperes Dramen {Qucllen und For- 
schnngen, LXI.). 

Mayor’s Chapter's on English Metre. 

Abbott and (Seeley’s English Lessons for English People, Part 

in. 

Parsons’s English Versification, 

Corson’s Prbaer o/ English Verse. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention the late Dr. Guest’s 
Ilislorif of English Ithgthms, even in the last e<lition by Profes- 
sor tSkeut; for it is antiquated, and his system is loo compli- 
cated to be of any service in instruction. (Cf. my revieif of 
it in American Journal of Philology, lY. 478 JT.) 
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-J CHAKACTKrJZATlON.i 

is a play of two characters, — IMACiuyrn and Ladv 
JIaobeth. Macduff, Ltuinox, Ross, Angus, IVralcoIni, Doniil- 
buin, — even Ijainpio. — and the rest, are hut slightly charac- 
terized, and Serve simply us a set-off to the great two. How 
does the cliaracter of Alacbetli impress us? 

]\Iacl>elli is a valiant captain. In the fight with the rebel- 
lious l^Iacdouwald and Norway, assisted by the traitorous Catv- 
dor, he subjects Fortune to his will, and appears as “ brave 
jMacbeth,'’ “'noble IMacbeth.” We are thus prepared for his 
coming ; and our first iutroduetiou to him is by the salutation, 
“ All hail I ” of the weird sisters. The third greeting startles 
him. Had he already formed some such conception, and did 
this chime in so exactly with his thoughts and desires that he 
was for the moment thrown off his guard? He would tnow 
more, but his supernatural interlocutors vanish into the air 
“ as breath into the wind.” The prediction to Eanquo has 
taken strong hold upon IMacbeth. The immediate fulfilment 
of paid of the prophecy arouses the hope that “the greatest” 
■will not fail, even if it suggest “ horrible imaginings,” — so hor- 
rible that the fulfilment must be left to chance, without his stir. 

In the presence of Duncan, Macbeth is all loyalty and service ; 
but the amiouncement of Malcolm as Prince of Cumberland, 
heir-apparent to the throne, blocks the way. This obstacle 
must be surftioiinted, for Ids secret “black and deiq) desires” 
are already formed. 

Tlie ledter of Lady Macbeth shows still further the hold 
that the prophecy has taken npon Maebei.h’s mind, and l^ady 

1 This section slumld not he read until tlio piny lias liceii tlior- 
oughly mastered by the .student. He will then be better fitted lo 
discuss it.' 


i I i 
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iMaebi^tli’s soliloquy is in perfect accord with his plans; hut 
she fears his vacillation, his unwillingness “ to catch the near- 
est Way.” No such hesitation will be found in her. The mes- 
senger is mad to announce the approach of Duncan, but no 
“■ coinpunetious visitings of nature” wdll “shake her fell pur- 
pose.” AYoinanlike, she goes straight to the point as soon as 
INIacheth enters, resolves that the sun shall never see the mor- 
row of Duncan’s departure, and advises Macbeth to conceal his 
object under a smooth exterior, and put the “ great business ” 
into her despatch, — to preserve his equanimity, and leave all 
the rest to her. 

The quick and strong wdll of the wmman under the excite- 
ment of the occasion rises superior to the slower determi- 
nation of the man. ''.Ihie cliaractem of hlaebeth and Lady 
Alacbeth must be considered together; they act and react 
upon each otherl Duncan’s arrival furnishes the opportunity 
for an apparently cordial reception by Lady Macbeth. It is 
not without a purpose that she receives Duncan, and Macbeth 
is kept in the background. His soliloquy reveals the weakness 
of his will. Many , reasons combine to prevent the deed, — ■ 
kinsilian, subject, host, on Macbeth’s part ; e.xcellenee as sov- 
ereign on Duncan’s, — nothing but “ vault! i^jimWtion ” spurs 
him on. We are almost ready for an enth'e renunciation of 
the plan ; but Lady Macbeth appears, and in response to Mac- 
beth’s wish to “proceed no further in this business,” she 
taunts him w'ifh cowardice. Why had he ever brolceji the 
enterprise to her if he is now ready' to give it up ? Thi.s 
question leads us to infer that the murder of Liuncau had been 
discu.sscd before the prediction of the W'eird sisters, and ac- 
{lounts for the effect of that prediction upon .IMacbeth. Then 
neither time nor place suited, and now “they have made them- 
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selves.” (She .scouts the idea of failure ; she ^vill .so arraui;;'!- it 
lliat their plan must be .successful. jMaubeth himself is a.s- 
touuded at her “ uudamited mettle.” Her easy dispo.sal of 
eveiy objection nerves him to the task, comscious tlioiptcli he 
of his falseue.ss and treachery, but iiuable to resi.st ihe stout 
spirit and ready reanouiug of the bloodthir.sty and ainl)itious 
woman. 

The accidental meeting Avith Bauquo, and his reference to 
his dream, provokes a foul lie from hlacbetli’s lip.s and the 
suggestion of a i)rivate interview with Bampxo upon that 
business,” to wliich Banquo only too readily consents, saving* 
his honor, — a i-eservation in itself suspicious. The visi on o f 

v/'the dagger marshals IVIacbeth the way that he is going, and avo 
await in breathless silence the accomplishment of “ the bloody 
business.” Ladj^ Macbeth has nerved herself to the task, and 
has made all needful arrangements ; yet she is .startled by her 
husband’s call, for fear that at the last moment their plan may 
have miscarried. But the deed is done, even though as its 
result “Macbeth shall sleejx no more.” His intimations of 
remoi’se have no effect upon the bolder spirit of the Avoman. 
He is but “ brainsickly ; ” a little Avater Avill clear them of 
the deed. 

O' The cousci ousiie s s of th e cri me has suidc too deep into ■Mac- 
beth’s mind to permit him to return to the chamber and try to 
cover up his tracks. Hot so with her. She fears no “painted 
devil ; ” she goes herself, and eA’'eri though on her return her 
hands are of his color, she is ashamed “to wear a heart so 
Avhite.” Have the sexes changed places? Is Macbeth now ilie 
timid Avoixian, api)alled at his crime, and La<ly Macbeth the 
bohl-faced man, planning, even executing, Avitli a ma.sculine 
miud? It Avould seem so, at least for the present. 


so 


IN Til OD UCTION. 


The revelation of the crime to Macduff enforces the need of 
a well-affected duplicity upon the guilty pair. IMacVjeth has 
recovered his senses, and with consummate forethoiight kills 
the grooms in his sudden fury, for “ dead men tell no tales," 
Is the faiiitiiig-spell of Lady Macbeth but an integral part of 
this duplicity, or is it the effect of a suddenly aroused con- 
science that is no longer able to act a part? The question has 
been debated, and is susceiffible of discussion ; but the former 
view seems most tenable, and most in keeping’ with the char- 
acter as developed up to this point. Time is wanting for a 
realization of the enormity of the crime, the awakening of 
remorse, and tlie resumption of feelings characteristic of the 
weaker sex. Malcolm and Donalbain readily suspect the true 
state of affairs, but are helpless to remedy it, and sqjly the 
country. Macduff' shares their suspicions, and hastens home. 
Macbeth goes to Scone, and is duly crowned. 

Banquo, too, has his suspicions; but if the weird women 
could foretell Macbeth’s fortune, why may they not set him 
up in hope ”? Poor Bairquo ! That prediction has sealed 
his fate. IMacbeth artfully extracts from him his intentions 
for the evening, and lays hivS jilans accordingly. His soliloquy 
is filled with the fear that for Banquo’s issue he has “fil’d” 
his mind. 

tyi “ There is none but he 

I "Whose being I do fear.” . 

He persuades the murderers that Banquo is their enemy, and 
skilfully arranges for the murder of both Banquo and-Fleauce, 
The thought o£ Banquo agitates the mind of Lady Macbeth 
also. Her brief soliloquy shows her unrest : — 

“ Nought’s had, all’s spent, 

Where our desire is got without content.” 
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Macbtith appears, disturbed iu rniiid. She would cheer him 
up: “'what’s done is done,” But it is not so nuich remorse 
Tor what’s done that distracts Macbeth, as apprehension of 
wliat’s undone; the snak e is but scotch ''d, not kill’d. His 
mind is full of scorpions, because lianquo and his Fieauce 
still live. She is ready with encoiu-a^ement here too ; — 

“ But in them nature’.s copyts not eternc.” 

He intimates the “ deed of dreadful note,” but will not in- 
form her of it. 

Banquo is murdered; Fieauce e.scapes. Was the third mur- 
derer Macbethj who had come to see the work well doue? If 
so, his affected surprise when informed of it at the banquet i.s 
well contrived ; Imt evidence for such an assumption is lacking. 
The information of the partial failure of his plan brings on 
his fit again. He is distrait, and must be reminded of his 
‘ duty as host by Lady Macbeth. His hypocritical wish for 
Banquo’s presence is answered by the appearance of his Gho.st. 

“^The effect is magical. Unperceived by the rest of the com- 
pany, the Ghost completely unnerves Macbeth. Even his wife’s 
reproaches have no effect ; lie is “ quite unmann’d iu folly.” 
Blit he protests that he did see him ; men will not stay dead, 
but “ rise again, . . . and push us from our stools.” On the 
vestHuption of the feast, Macbeth will pledge the health of 
Banquo, when the Ghost reapiiears. The effect on IMacbetli 
is the same as before ; but the feast i.s now broken up, and 
cannot be restored, even by Lady Macbeth’s calm ,self-]iosses- 
siou, so she dismisses the comxiany with the iuj'imctiou : — 

i “ Stand not upon the order of your going, 
i But go at once.” 
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On n-eorcring lihnseir, Macbeth determines to seek tlK*- 
weird sisters, and know the worst. Ho has waded in blood 
too far to timi Jiiick. Lady Macbeth, with wifely solic-itude, 
suggests “ Care-channer Sleep” as the remedy for liis ills. 
'J’liere is no evidence as yet of any conrpnnctions of con- 
science on her part for Inn- share in the crime. It is all anx- 
iety to calm Macbetli’s troubled spirits. 

To the weird sisters Macbeth goes, and with royal authority 
demands an answ'er to his questions. Jt is given ])y tlie Ap- 
paritions, hy whom he is ’warned to “ hewaru Ma cdidf,” in- 
forrned that “ none of wmman horn ” shall harm him, and that 
he shall never be vanquished until shall come 

“ Great Eirnam Avood to high Dimsinane hill.” 

His final question as to Banquo’s issue is answ’ered in the 
affirmative, for <‘tlie blood-holter’d Banquo smiles upon ” him. 
The effect of these sights is but to increase Macbeth’s hlood- 
thirstiness. Macduff having fled to England, Macbeth mur- 
ders ,his wife and children in order to wreak vengeance upon 
him. 

Lady Maclieth has disappeared from view since her admoni- 
tion to her husband : — 

/“You lack tlie season of all natures, sleep,” 

the last intflligent utterance on her part. 

Aliieh lias happened in the meantime, — Macbeth’s visit to 
the wcdrd sisters, tlie flight of Macduff, the slaying of his 
wife and children, the information of it brought hy lloss to 
Macduff while he is conversing with Malcolm. Lady Maehotli 
has had long to ponder over the irim*der upon murder, and her 
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mind has proved unable to stand the strain. Site appears, -sva Ik- 
ing in her sleep, washing her hands and cursing the “daiantHl 
spot; ” “all the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little 
hand. Oh, oh, oh!” The murders rise up successively before 
her, — Duncan, Lady Macduff, Banquo. She realizes in inu' 
waaderiug mind and agonized spirit that “what’s dune cannot 
be undone and with the ffnal exclamation, “ To bed, to bed, 
1,0 bed.! ” she passes from our view. 'I’lie doctor cannot “ min- 
ister to a mind diseas’d ; ” and, as Macbeth goes forth to battle, 
the cry of women announces that the queen is dead : — 

“ Who, as ’tis thought, hy sell and violent hands. 

Took off her life.” 

The strain was too great. Stretched to the highest tension,- 
the cord of life snapx)ed. Rising tenqiorarily sux^erior to the- 
masculine nature, strong in intellect, in spirit, able to x^laii 
and execute with the clearest intelligence, apx>arently bold, 
bloodthirsty, “ fiend-like,” the w’oinan’s nature could not act 
out the part; it mnst reassert itself; amidst the turmoil of 
X-tassions and sensibilities the mind gives way, and from in- 
sanity to suicide is but a stex>. Her fate causes us to drop> a 
tear of x>ity for the x^erverted woman. 

How dilTerciut with Macbeth ! He will have the <loct.or 
I “Raze out the written troubles of the brain;” Imt as that is 
beyond the physician’s art, he will “throw physic to the dog-s,” 
and turns to the troubles of the diseased land. His wife's 
death has no effect nx.~>on him . He is , too hardened to feel any 
emotion of grief. He has “forgot the taste of fears,” and of 
soi'Knvs too. “ She .should have died hereafter,” is his laconic 
comment; “ Life’s but a walking shadow.” The report of the 
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messenger and the meeting with Maedufl: interpret the worils 
of “ the juggling fiends,” 

“ That keep the word of promise to our ear, 

And break it to our hope.” 

As a baited bear, he must “ fight tiie course,” and will not 
/yield, but falls at last under the avenging s word of Jilaeduff. 
Brave to the last, even after his superstitious reliance upon 
the words of the weird sisters has failed him, he exhibits the 
courage of despair. 

Righteous retribution upon both guilty partners in the 
crime ! Equally incited by “ vaulting ambition,” they plan 
the dark deed; but reflection upon its enormity causes Mim- 
beth to hesitate. Would he have abandoned the design but 
for the taunts and urgings of his strong-willed wife? Who 
can say? With her the plot, once formed, must be carried out 
to the bitter end, come what will. She goes straight ahead, 
apparently unmoved by the considerations that affect her hus- 
band. Womanly impulse triumphs over all obstacles and all 
fear of consequences. But the excitement was unnatural ; she 
broke dosvn completely. It was impossible to escape the 
avenging Furies. Life had become a burden, the mind gave 
way, and Atropos; with her inexorable shears, cut the. slender 
thread. It was befitting that Macbeth should die as he did. 
When the climax of Destiny had been reached, there was 
nothing else to do. The character of “brave Macbeth” must 
be preserved, but how nerveless must have been that mighly 
arm ! Tiie prophecies of the weird sisters had been fulfilletl, 
yet as another Delpliian oracle. “ Great Birnam wood ” luid 
come “ to iiigh Dunsinane hill ; ” Macduff, of whom Macbeth 
should, beware, had proved to be not “of woman born,” and, 
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filled -u’ith a sense of Lis wrongs, was ready to avenge iliejn. 
He alone should be the avenger, and Macbeth must fall. 
,^Xeiue.sis for his crimes was swift and sure, Campbell wnis 
right. 'VVo have a Greek tragedy re-enacted in I'lnglish form. 
No other one of Shakespeare’s tragedies produces ujiou the 
mind of the reader .such complete satisfaction with the tinal 
catastrophe. We may pity the woman, but .she should not 
“have died hereafter; ” we may abhor the man, but no feature 
of hi.s life “ became him like the leaving it.” 

Xext to IMacbelh and Lady Macbeth, the character of Ban- 
quo is most fully developed. He, too, was a valiant ca]> 
tain in suppressing the revolt. He, too, wms greeted by the 
weird sisters with the “All hail!” “Lesser than IMacbeth, 
and greater.” How is this paradox to be solved? In his 
opinion these sights are but earth’s “ bubbles,” and they two 
seem to have 

... “ Eaten on the insane root 
That take.s the reason prisoner.” 

The prediction, however, that his “ children .shall be kings ” 
has made a strong impression upon Banquo’s mind ; and when 
th(i fuliilrnent of one prediction to Macbeth is immediately 
realized, Bunquo exclaims : — 

“ What, can the tlevil .speak true ? ” 

There must be something sinister in the words of the 
M'itche.s, for 

“ The instruments of darkness tell us truths 

to betray 's 


.In deepest consequence.” 
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He, however, “very gladly” accepts Macbeth’s suggestion to 
“speak our free hearts each to other.” To the king’s greeting 
of “ noble Banquo,” and his profn.se thanks, he responds with 
becoming loyalty and humility.. He aecoinpiauies Duncan to 
jMacbeth’s castle, and praises its delicate air. But he is rest- 
less that night. Although it is after twelve, he is not yet in 
bed, and his mind is tilled with “cursed thoughts.” He has 
dreamt tlie night before of “the three weird sisters,” and 
readily responds to Macbeth’s request for an interview. He 
will cleave to Macbeth’s “ consent,” provided he still keep his 
“bosom franchis’d, and allegiance clear,” Why this condi- 
tion? If he suspected Macbeth, he should have refused all 
further intercourse with him, and taken steps to protect Dun- 
can. If he did not suspect him, what occasion was there for 
the reservation ? Might not Lady Macbeth’s words concern- 
ing Macbeth he applied to Banquo : — - 

..." Wouldst not play false, 

And j'et wouldst wrongly win ” ? 

IVhen he is ai’oused hy Macduff, and the murder is an- 
nounced, his reply is merely : 

"Dear Duff, I prithee, contradict thyself, 

, And say it is not so.” 

Weak response! He alone knew of the predictioTis ; lie 
alone knew' of iVlacheth’s overtures to himself ; he alone had 
been disturbed with restless suspicions because Duncan was 
under Alacbeth’s roof. Why not, then, come out boldly, and. 
with the help of Macduff, Malcolm, Donalbain, and the others, 
arrest IMacbeth, and have a full investigation? Banquo 
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was nob equal to the occasion. He could onlj' suggest a ini-eb- 
ing to 

. . . “ Question this most bloody piece of work, 

To know it further,” 

which never came to anything. He let the time for action 
pas.s. After the flight of Malcolm and Honalbain, and the 
retirement of IMacdult’ to Fife, it was too late. Macbeth was 
crowned at once, and it would have been useless to question 
his right then. 

Banquo’s soliloquy reveals liis strong .suspicions of iMacbeth ; 
nay, his almost ceidainty that he had “play’d most foully 
for’t.” But the fulfilment of the prediction in IMacBeth merely 
leads him to hope that it may be fulfilled in him too : — 

“ May they not be iny oracles as well, w 

And set me up in hope? But hush! no more.” 

These are not the words of one indignant at the murder of 
his sovereign, and burning to avenge him. So in the further 
conversation with Macbeth, he accepts his invitation to the 
banquet, is bound to him “with a most indissoluble tie,” and 
unsuspectingly reveals to Macbeth his plans for the evening. 
Even when IMacbeth charges IMalcolm and Donalbain with 
“their crued parricide,” — falsely, as Banquo well knew, — he 
lias nothing to say in their defence. The last words from 
him are, when attacked in the park, 

“O, treachery! Fly, good Fleance, fly, fly, fly! 

Thou mayst revenge. O slave!” 

Baiiqiio has been praised for loyalty to Duncan by coiujun-i- 
soii with Macbeth, but he makes the iihpressiou of a weak 
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character, unwilling to speak out, ready to worship the rising 
sun, and withal suporstitiously inclined; for, having’ seen the 
prediction of tlie weird sisters verified in the person of IMac- 
hetli, he flatters himself with tlm hope that ho may be tiie 
progenitor of kings. Fatal prediction for him! It proved his 

MAcnuKF is the only one of the nobles that maintains his 
loyalty to Duncan and his sons, refuses to attend IMacbeth’s 
coronation, and flies to England to avoid his vengeance and 
attempt Iris overthrow. But how are we to explain the for- 
saking of his wife and children? Doubtless he did not anti- 
cipate that the demon in Macbeth would seek their slaughter 
too. Irremediable mistake! He should have provided against 
the worst, and taken tliem with him, or removed them to a 
place of safety. We cannot condemn Lady Macduff for think- 
ing “ his flight was madness,” and no wisdom 

... “To leave Ids wife, to leave his babes, 
in a place 

From whence himself does fly ! ” 

His loyalty to his future sovereign is worthy of all praise, but 
bis lack of judgment in leaving wife and children to the ten- 
dt!!' mercies of a cruel tyrant cannot be excused. Malcolm’s 
description of liimself tries Macduff sorely. He is willing to 
tolerate voluptuousness, avarice, everything, if they arc eoun- 
ter]>alanced by “king-becoming graces;” but w'hen 'Maleohn 
dejiies his possession of such gj;aees, it i.s too much. Such a 
one is not only not fit to govern, hut not fit to live. Maleolin's 
explanation is readily received, and then come the awful tid- 
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iugs bvougiifc by Ross. He 'vvill ‘‘dispute it likfi a man,” bni; 
lie “ must also feel it like a man.” When the fir.st parox- 
ysm of grief is over, his only thought is of revenge upon IMae- 
bcth. It was meet that he should be the avenger, and. lx dug 
not of woman born, should fulfil the prediction, Beware 
Macduff!” 

\V rrciiKs play a most imjiortant part in the action of 
the drama. I'lie opening scene strike.s tlie keynote, ami fare-\ 
shadows the meeting with Macbeth. They call themselves 
“the weird sisters;” and so they are, with their prophetic 
powers. \Vhether we make a distinction between ordinary 
“witches” and “weird sisters,” as some would do (see Appem- 
dix), is of small consequence. In Macbeth the terms are used 
synonymously. Their predictions to Macbeth and Banquo 
affect the Avliole course of the drama. 'Tn fact, but for tiiem 
the play might be compared to Ihivdet “with Hamlet left 
out.” Tliey are an integral part of the action, W'liether 
Macbeth had formed the de.sign of compa.ssing the murder 
of Hunoun liefore the meeting on the heath cannot be posi- 
tively determined: it is pi’obable that some such suggestion 
had crossed his mind; bnt they were the instruments by which 
the .suggestion was made a re.ality. Working upon a natu- 
rally superstitiou.s nature, 'they determine it in the direction 
indicated by their snperuatnral prophecies. So, too, they raise 
hopo.s in Banquo's mind, which co.st him so dear. 

The scene with Hecate and the First Witch {Act III., Scene 
V.) is useless. Having noticed that tlie fir.st .scene of the fir.st 
act, which has a purpose, fore.shadowed the first meeting witlr 
Miicbetli, IMiddleton, or some one else, thouc;ht to coiiirim- 
balance it with one foreshadowing the second meeting; licmce. 
this interpolation. But Hecate is not a Shakespearian char- 
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acter, and all speeches attributed to her may be remorselessly 
exsciudedd 

So, too, in Act IV., Scene i,, the Hecate speech may be ex- 
cluded. These two speeches contain the songs inter] tolated 
from Middleton’s Witch. After this sjieech “ Hkcatk rctira^ : ” 
but later in the same scene, after the speech of the Fi)'s1 Witch 
(125-102), ‘‘2746 TTdciies dance, and then vanish, with IJhcate,” 
no mention having been made of Hecate’s re-entrance. Tliere 
is a mistake somewhere, and this iambic speech of First ’IVitch 
may go with that of Hecate. ■ ■ 

With this Hecate digression w:e may return to the Witches 
themselves. After the usual magical incantations, Macbeth 
appears, and the Witches display again their supernatural 
power in the Apparitions and the Show. It is characteristic 
of such prophecies that they are susceptible of a double inter- 
pretation ; but Macbeth takes them in their most literal niean- 
ing. The effect of these seals Macbeth’s fate, and illinstrates 
still further the powerful influence of the Witches upon the 
action. Although Macbeth addresses them in person as “ se- 
cret, black, and midnight hags!”, as soon as he leaves them, he 
asks Lennox, “Saw you the w'eird sisters?” Evidently to 
IVIacheth’s mind there was no distinction between hags, or 

1 See Mr. Spaldinisc in his ciari-Fleay paper, “ On the Witch-Scenes 
in Macheih ” (note *2 to page titt of New Shakspere. Society's Transac- 
tions for 1.877~1S7U), who says," M r. Furiiivall points <mt. justly, that 
the historical eviileuce does not support Act HI., sc. v., as it does the 
r(!St of the witeh-sccnes. He- says, ‘Hecate’s speecli in Til., v., is 
doubtful. It’s so much weaker tlian the witches' talk, and yet is from 
their ruler. Tlieir speeches are Trochaic, Hecate’s Iambic.’ ” This 
last is a strong point, and is sufficient to convince any one with a gnod 
ear for rhythm that Shakespe.are did not write tiie Ileriate speecdte.s 
ill Macbeth. Hecate’s speeches in Middleton's Witch are cliieily 
iauibic pentameters and piuse, a few iambic tetrameters, and very 
fciv trochaic tetrameters. 
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wit«liesj and ^veir(l sisters; and this is the maui point as far 
us this piay is coucerned. 

'iilie use of tlie usual incantations — developed still }’urtli<u 
in i\Iidd]etou’s Witch and in Ben Jonson’s AlaHque of — 

clnivaoterizes these beings, and does not diil'ereutiate them fi-oin 
ordinary -witches. . 

The, power of niakiug themselves visible aud invisible in a 
moment, and of predicting future events, was, too, a part of the 
popular superuStitioii concerning witches; so we need not seek 
for a distinction between the ^Vitches of different portions of 
the play, however many attriV.»utes of tlie Fates, or Norns, may 
be found in Shakespeare’s Witches. The principal point to 
be noted is their trenieudoas influence upon the action of the 
drama, and the fulfilnieut of tlieir predictions, however they 
may palter with ns in a double sense.” 

Hecate, as ali’f'ady stated, may be regarded as a character 
outside of the original drama, exercising no infiuence upon 
the. action. But w'e cannot ' dispense with Shakespeare’s 
Witches, which make this play unique in the “valued file” 
of hi.s greatest tragedies. 


Note. — The New Shukispere Society’s Transactions for lS7.ri-lS7C may be 
referred to for a paper on Oriuettli (Ltuli/ Marbeth), liy tlie t.'ountcss of 
Oharleiaout (pp. Ull-lliS) ; :md *)he Oti thu Ckarm-.ter of Bmiqiio, by A. .Foggo 
(pp. liOa-UO."). In the same Society’s TransiMitioiis for ISSO-ISSC, will bo found 
ii paj)or on 77i« Xumbt-r of IVitf.hes inMartjoth, If. 1, l>y Briu.sley Nichol.soji, 
51. 1>. (Part I., pp. i(K} -l(M5) ; and one On Gharactvr-Duvalopvu-nt in t^haksqivro, 
its illustrated by Macbbth and Henry f,, by K. G. Moulton (Part 11., pp. 
571-578).' 


TIME-AISTALTSIS OF MACBETH. 


Mb. P. a. Dakiel, iu tlie New Shakspere Society’s Transact, ions 
for 1877-1S79, pp. 201-208, discusses the Time in Mmheth, and sums 
up as follows : — 

“Time of the Play nine days sepresented on the stage, and 
intervals. 

Dayl. Act I,, Scene i. to iii. 

Day 2. Act 1., Scene iy. to vii. 

Day s. Act II., Scene i. to iv. 

An interval, say a couple of weeks. A week or two. — Pkoebssob 
Wilson. Three week.s. — Paton. 

Day 4. Act III., Scene i. to y. 

[Act III., Scene yi., an impos.sihle time.] 

Day 5. Act IV., Scene i, 

[Professor Wilson supposes an interval of certainly not more than 
two days between Days 5 and 6. Paton marks two days. No interval 
is required in my opinion.] 

Day 6, Act IV., Scene ii. 

An interval. Eo.s.s’s journey to England. Paton allows two 
weeks. 

Day 7. Act IV., Scene iii. Act V., Scene i. 

An interval. Malcolin’.s return to Scotland. Three weelis. — 
Paton. 

Day s. Act V., Scene ii. and iii. 

Day 9. Act V., Scene iv. to yiii;” 

Note.-- -S ee also the New Shatspero Society’s Transactions for 1875- 
1870, Part II., pp. a51-3r>8, for Professor 'Wilson’s (Christojihcr North’s) 
Douhle-Tiiue in Macbeth” reprinted from ./lies Jioreales, Nt). V. ; and New 
Shiikspere Society’s Transactions for 1877-18751, Apfxnidix III., pp, 
for continuatjon of the same subject : “Profe.ssor IVilsoji’s Solution of the 
My.stery of Douhle-Tiine in Shakspere,” rei)rmtcd from Dies Jioreales, 
No. yil,, Jilcwkicood's Magazine for May, 1650. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 


1.)!: S’ ( 1 A K , K ing of Scotland. 

Malcolm, } 

DO.NALIiAlS, > 

IVUiLMiETti, ) goaer.aIsof the king’s 
BAN(jro, ^ army. 

Lensox, ) . 

Ross, 

Mexteit 
Angvs, j 

CAITtlNESSiJ 

Fleas CE, son to Ranniio. 

SiWARO, Earl of Nortlmmberlaud, gen- 
eral of the English forces. 

Yoiisg Siwaed, Ills son. 


- noblemen of Scotland. 


SEVTON.anofliceT attending on Macbeth, 
liov.aon toMiicdtiK. 

An English Doctor. A Scotch Doctor. 

A .Sergeant. A Porter. An old Man. 
Lawt .Macbeth. 

Laky Macoi I'T. 

Gentlewoman attending on' Lady Mac- 
bctlt. 

Hecate. 

Three Witches, Apparitions. 

Lords, Gentlemen, OlHcefs, Soldiers, 
Murderers, Attendants, and Alessen- 
gers. 

Sceme: Scotland I England. 


ACT I. 

ScEiSTE I. A desert place. 

Thunder and Lightning. Enter three Witches. 

First Wixta-i. When shall we three meet again. ^ 
In thunder, lightning, or ^ in rain 

Becoxd Witch. When the hurlyburly’s done, 
Wiieu the battle’s lost and won. 
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Act L 


Thib,i.) Witch, That will be ere the set of sun. 5 
FiiisT Witch. W^ here the place ? 

Second Witch. Upon the heath. 

Thikd W'itch. There to meet Avith Macbeth. 

First Witch, I come, Graymalkin ! 

Second W' ITCH. Paddock calls. 

Third Witch. Anon!® 

All. Fair is foul, and foul is fair ; 10 

Hover through the fog and filthy air. [_E;ceunt. 

Scene 11 . A eam2) near Forres. 

Alarum within. Enter Duncan, ^ Malcolm, Donalbain, 
Lennox, with Attendayits, nieetimj a bleeding Sergeant.''- 

Duncan. W'hat bloody man is that ? He can report, 
As seemeth by lii.s plight, of the revolt 
The ne\vest state, 

Malcolm, This is the sergeant 
Who, like a good and hardy soldier, fought 
’Gainst my captivitjc — Hail, brave friend ! 5 

Say to the king the knowledge of the broil 
As thou didst leave it. 

Sergeant. Doubtful it stood ; 

As two spent swimmers, that do cling together 
And choke thcnr art. The merciless Macdouwald — 
W^ortliy to be a rebel, for to that 10 

The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do swarm upon him — fi’om the western isles 
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Of kerns and gallowglasses ® is supplied ; ■ 

.And Fortune, on his damned quarrel® smiling, 

Sliow’d like a rebePs whore. But all’s too weak : m 

^For brave IMaebeth, — well he deserves that name, — \ 
Disthuning Fortune, with his brandish’d steel, 

Wln<jh smoked with bloody execution, 

Like valours minion carved out his passage* ^ 

Till he faced the si aveT^ 20 

'Whi(3h''’ ne’er shook hands, nor bade farewell to him, 

Till he unseam’d him froiu the nave to the chaps. 

And fix’d his head upon our battlements. 

Buivcan. 0 valiant cousin ! worthy gentleman ! , . 
Sergeant. As whence the sun ’gins his reflection 25 
Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders break,® 

• So from that spring whence comfort seem’d to come 
Discomfort swells. Mark, king of Scotland, mark : 

No sooner justice had, with valour arm’d, 

CompelPd these skipping kerns to trust their heels, so 
But the Norweyan lord, surveying vantage, . 

With furbish’d arms and new supplies of men, 

Began a fresh assault. 

Duncan. Dismay’d not this 

Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo? 

Sergeant. Yes 

As sparrows eagles, or the hare the lion. 35 

If I say sooth, I must repoid they were 
As cannons overcharged with double cracks ; 

So they doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe ; 

Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 
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Or memorize' another Golgotha, 40 

1 cannot tell — 

But I am faint ; my gashes ery for help. 

Duxcan. So well tliy words become thee as thy 
wounds ; 

They smack of honour both. - — Go get him surgeons. 

£Exit Sergeant, attended. 

Who comes here ? 

Enter Boss.® 

Malcolm. The worthy thane of Ross. 45 

Lennox. What haste ® looks through his eyes ! So- 
should he look 

That seems to speak things strange. 

Boss.; God save the king ! 

Duncan. ’ Whence earnest thou, worthy thane ? 

Boss. From Fife, great king ; 

Where the Norweyan banners flout the sky, 

And fan our people cold. Norway himself,^® so 

With terrible numbers. 

Assisted by that most disloyal traitor, 

The thane of Cawdor, began a dismal conflict; 

Till that Bellona’s bridegroom, lapp’d in proof, 
Confronted him with self-comparisons, B 5 

Point against point rebellious, arm ’gainst arm. 

Curbing his lavish spirit : and, to conclude, 

The victory fell on us ; — 

Duncan, Great happiness ! 

Boss. That now 

Sweno, the Norways’ king, craves composition ; co 
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\Voul(l we deign him burial of his men 
Till he disbursed, at Saint Golme’s iiudi, 

Ten thousand dollars to our general use. 

Bu^uja-V. ]Sfo more that tliane of Cawdor shall de- 


ceive 


^ Our bosom interest. — Go pronounce his present death, C5 
t- And with his former title greet Macbeth, 
lioss, T' II see it done. 

T>[j>rcAN. What he hath’ lost, noble Macbeth hath 
won. \_Exexint. 
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Thunder. Enter the three Witches. 

First Witch. Where hast thou been, sister ? 
Second W itch. Killing swine. 

Third Witch. Sister, where thou ? 

First Witch. A sailor’s wife had chestnuts in her 
lap, 

And munch’d, and munch’d, and munch’d : ‘ Give me,’ 
quoth I : & 

‘ AroiidA thee, witch !’ the rurap-fcd ronyon cries. 

Her husband’s to Aleppo gone, master o’ the Tiger: 

But in a sieve I’ll thither sail, 

And, like a rat without a tail, 

I’ll do, I’ll do, and I’ll do. lo 

Second Witch. I’ll give thee a wind. 

First Witch. TJiou art kind. 

Third Witch. And I another. 
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FiitST Witch. I myself have all tlie other; 

And the very ports they blow, 35 

All the quarters that they know 
r the Shipman’s card. ' 

I will drain him dry as hay : 

Sleep .shall neither night nor day 

Hang upon his pent-house lid ; 20 

Pie shall live a man forbid : 

"Weary se’n-nights nine times nine 
Shall he dwindle, peak, and jiine : 

Though his bark cannot be lost, 

Yet it shall be tempest-tost. 25 

Look what I have. 

Second Witch. Show me, show me. 

First Witch. Here I have a pilot’s thumb, 

■ Wreck’d as homeward he did come. 

[Dmm within. 

Third Witch, A drum, a drum ! so 

Macbeth doth come. 

Ann. The weird - sisters, hand in hand, 

Fosters of the sea and land, 

Thus do go about, about ; 

Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 35 

And thrice again, to make up nine. 

Peace ! the charm’s wound up. 

IUnter Macbeth and Banquo. 

i Macbeth, So foul and fair a day I have not .seen, 
j Banquo. How far is’t call’d to P’orres ? ® — What are 
these, 


li 
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Bo witliei-M, aiid so wild in their attire, 40 

That look not, like the inhabitants o’ the earth, 

. 4 - 31(1 yet are on’t ? — Live you ? or arc yon aught • 

That nuxn may (juestion ? You seem to understand me. 

IJy eiudi at on(;e her cdioppy finger laying 

Upon lier skinny lips : you should be women, 45 

And yet your bejirds forbid me to interpret 

That you are so. 

Macueth. Speak, if ymu can ; what are you ? : 

4 Yitch. All hail, Macbeth ! hail to thee, thane i-— 
Glainis ! 

Secoxd WiTGi-t. All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, 
thane of Cawdor! ^ ^ 

^ Third Witch. All hail, Macbeth, that slialt be king 
hereafter ! " so 

Banquo. 'Good sir, why_ do you start, and seem to 

t fear 

Things that do sound so fair ? — P the name of truth, 

Are ye fantastical, or that indeed 

Which outwardly ye show ? ■ My noble partner 

You greet with present grace and great prediction 55 

Of noble having and of royal hope, 

That he seems rapt^ wnthal : to me you speak not. 

If you cau look into the seeds of time, 

And say which grain will grow and which will not, 

Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear co 

Yonr favours nor ymur hate!*\ 

First Witch, Hail! 

Second Witch. Hail! 
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FiitsT WiTCH. I myself have all the other ; 

And the very ports they blow, is 

All the quarters that they know 
I’ the Shipman’s card. 

I will drain him dry as hay : 

Sleej) shall neither night nor day 

Hang upon his i)ent-house lid ; 20 

He shall live a man forbid : 

Weary se’n-nights nine times nine 
Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine : 

Though his bark cannot be lost. 

Yet it shall be tempest-tost 25 

Look what I have. 

Secojstd Witch. Show me, show me. 

Yikst Witch. Here 1 have a pilot’s thumb, 

• Wreck’d as homeward he did come. 

. [Drum within. 

Third Witch. A drum, a drum ! 30 

Macbeth doth come. 

All. The weird ^ sisters, hand in hand, 

Posters of the sea and land, 

Thus do go about, about : 

Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, .35 

And thrice again, to make up nine. 

Peace ! the charm’s wound up. 

Dwifrr Macbeth and Bahquo. 

‘ Macbeth. So foul and fair a day I have not seen. 

; Banquo. How far is’t call’d to Forres ? ® — What are 
tliese, . . 
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So witlierM, and SO wild in their attire, 40 

That look not, like the inhabitants o’ the earth, 

And yet are on’t ? — Live you ? or are you aught 

Tliat man may question ? You seem to understand me, 

By eiujli at once, her ohoppy finger laying 

Upon her skinny lips: you should bo women, 45 

And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 

That you are so. 

Macbeth. Speak, if you can ; what are 3'ou ? 

Witch. All hail, Macbeth ! hail to thee, thane 

Second Witch. All hail, Macbeth ! hail to thee, 
thane of Cawdor ! ' , “ ‘ ■' 

Third Witch. All hail, Macbeth, that shalt be king 
hereafter ! ' so 

Banquo. "Good sir, why^ do you start, and seem to 
_ fear • 

\ Things that do sound so fair?— -I’ the name of truth, 
Are ye fantastical, or that indeed . ’ , 

Which outwardly ye show ? My noble partner 

You greet wdth present grace and great prediction 55 

Of noble having and of royal hope, 

That he seems rapt^ withal ; to me you speak not. 

If you can look into the se"eds of time, 

And saj’ which grain will grow and which will not, 
Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear eo 

A'ouv favours nor your hateT^ 

First AVitch. Hail! 

Second Witch. Hail! 
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Thikd Witch. Hail ! 

First Witch. Lesser than Macbeth, and greater, on 
Sjccond Witch. Hot so happy, yet much happie.r. 
Third Witch. Thou shalt get kings, though thou be 
none ; 

So all hail, Macbeth and Baiiquo ! 

First Witch. Banquo and Macbeth, all hail ! 
Macbeth. Stay, you imperfect speakers, tell me more : 
By SineFs death I knov?- I am thane of Glamis ; u 

I^ut how of Cawdor ? the thane of Cawdor lives, 

A prosperous gentleman ; and to be king 
Stands not within the prospect of belief, 

Ho more than to be Cawdor. Say from whence 75 

You owe this strange intelligence ? or why 
tJpon this blasted heath you stop our way 
With such prophetic greeting ? Speak, I charge you. 

[ Witches vanish, 

Banquo. The earth hath bubbles as the water has, 
And these are of them : whither are they vanish’d ? so 
Macbeth. Into' the air; and what seem’d corporal 
; melted 

As breath into the wind. Would they had .stay’d ! 
Banquo. Were such things here as we do speak 
about ? 

Or have we eaten on the insane root 
That takes the reason prisoner ? ss 

Macbeth. Your children shall be kings. 

Banquo. You shall be king. 

Macbeth. And thane of Cawdor too : went it not so ? 
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I IjAxquo. To tlie selfsame tune and words. Who's 

, here 

jE'jiifer Ross Angus. . 

Ross. The hing hath happilj" receiv'd, ilacheth, 

, The news of thy success : and when he reads flu 

( Thy personal venture in tlie rebels'* fight, 

His wonders and his praises do contend 
Whic'h should be thine or his : silenced wdtli that, 

In viewing o’er the rest o’ the selfsame day. 

He fiuds'tliee in tlm stout Korweyan ranks, 95 . . 

Hothing afeard of what thyself didst make, 

Strange Image's of death. As thick as hail® 

Came post with post jdand every one did bear 
Thy piilses in his kingdom’s great defence, 

Y And pour’d them down before him. 

■| Angus. ' ' IVe are sent 100 

I To give thee from our royal master thanks ; 

j Only to herald thee into his sight, 

j Hot pay thee. 

i ■ Ross. And for an earnest of a greater honour, 

:i‘. He bade me from him call thee tliane of Cawdor : 105 

In which addition, hail, most worthy thane ! 

Tor it is thine. 

Ranquo. [d-sh/c.] ® What, ean the devil speak true ? 
Macbistii, The thane of Cawdor lives : why do you 
■\ dress me 

j In borrow’d robes ? 

Angus. Who was the thane lives yet; 

Rut under heavy judgement bears that life no 
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Wliieb. lie deserves to lose. Whether lie was coinbiiiud 
^Vith those of Norway, or did line the rebel 
I^With hidden help and vantage, or that with both 
He labour’d in his eountry’s wreck, I know not j 
Ihit treasons capital, confess’d and proved, iir. 

Have overthrown him!^ 

Macbeth. Glamis, and thane of Cawdor ! 

The greatest is behind. — Thanks for your pains. — 
[^Aslde to Banquo.] Do you not hope your children 
shall be kings. 

When those that gave the thane of Cawdor to me 
Promised no less to them ? 

Bahquo. lAside to MacbetiI.] That, trusted home, 120 
Might yet enkindle you unto the crown, 

Besides the thane of Cawdor. But ’tis strange ; 

[plnd oftentimes, to win us to our harm, . 

The instruments of darkness tell us truths. 

Win us with honest tri fl^ to betray ’s'’’ 125 

In deepest consequence.^^ 

Cousins, a word, I pray 3^011. 

■ Macbeth. '[_Aside.'\ Two truths are told, 

As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial theme. — I thank you, gentlemen. — 
[J.s*h7e.] This supernatural soliciting tjjo 

Cannot be ill, cannot be good : if ill, 

Why hath it given me earnest of success. 

Commencing in a truth ? I am thane of Cawdor : 

If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 

Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair lao 
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.Anil make iny seated heart knock at my ribs, 

^ ^Against the use of nature ? Present fears 
lAre less than horrible imaginings : 

]\Iy thought, Avhose murder yet is but fantastical, 

Slialces so Jiiy single state of man that function iio 

Is smother'd in surmise, and nothing is 
l>ut what is iiotr\ 

BAxejuo. ‘*^Look, how our partner’s rapt. 
Macbeth. [Aside.l If chance will have me king, 
why, chance may crown me 
Without my stir. 

Baxquo. Hew honours come upon him, 

Like our strange garments, cleave not to their mould 145 
But with the aid of use. 

Macbeth. \_Aside.'] Gome what come may, 

Time aud the hour runs through the roughest day. 

Bah<j uo. Worthy Macbeth, we stay upon your leisure. 
jMacbeth. Give me your favour : my dull brain was 
wrought 

With things forgotten. Kind gentlemen, your pains ico 

Are register’d wliere every day I turn 

T’ke leaf to read them. Let us toward the King. — 

to Banquo.] Think upon wluit hath elianced, 
and at more time, 

The interim having weigli’d it, let us si)eak 
Our free hearts to each other. 

Baxquo. \^Aside to Macbeth.] Very gladly. ws 
hlAcBETH, [Aside to Banquo.] Till then, enough. — 
Gome, friends. [ErA'.iint. 
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Scene IY. Fon'es. The Falace. 

Flourish. Enter DuNC^ufj Malcolm, Donalhaix, 
Lennox, and Attendants. 

Duncan. Is execution done on Cawdor? Are not 
Those in commission yet return’d ? 

Malcolm. ’ My liege, 

They are not yet come back. But I have spoke 

With one that saw him die, who did report 

That very frankly he confess’d his treasons, 6 

Implored your highness’ pardon, and set forth 

A deep repentance: nothing in his life 

Becariie him like the leaving it; he died 

As one that had been studied in his death 

To throw away the dearest thing he owed lo 

As ’twere a careless trifle. 

Duncan. j^There’s no art 

To find the mind’s construction in the face : 

He was a gentleman on whom I built 
An absolute trust. " ■ 

Enter Macceth, Banquo, Ross, and Angus. 

0 worthiest cousin ! ■ 

The sin of my ingratitude even now is 

Was heavy on mo : thou art so far before 
That swiftest wing of recompense is slow 
To overtake thee. Would thou hadst less deserved, 
That the proportion both of thanks and payment 



Scene lY, MAGBETH . 65 

Miglit have been wine ! only I have left to sajy 20 

More is th^' due than more than all can pay, 

M aciuctii, The service and the loyalty I owe,;, 

In doing it, jjays itself. . Your highness’ part 

Is to receive our duties ; and our duties 

Arc to your tlirone and state, children and servants; 25 

■Which do but what they should, by doing every thing 

Safe toward your love and honour. 

Duncan. Welcome hither : 

I have begun to plant thee, and will labour 
To mahe thee full of growing. — Noble Bancpio, 

That hast no less deserved, nor must be known so 

No less to have done so, let me infold thee 
And hold thee to my heart. 

Banquo. There if I grow, 

The harvest is your own. 

Duncan. My plenteous joys, 

Wanton in fulness, seek to hide themselves 

In drops of sorrow. — Sons, kinsmen, thanes, .^,5 

And you whose places are the nearest, know, 

We will est ablish our estate upon 

Our eldest, ktulcolm, whom we name hereafter 

’rhe Prince of Ouud)erland ; -whicli honour must 

Not unaccompanied invest him only, 40 

But signs of nobleness, like stars, shall shine 

On all deservers, — From hence to Inverness, 

And bind us further to you. 

ALicuKTit. *The rest is labour, wddcli is not used for 
you ; 
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101 be myself the hurbiuger, and make joyful 45 

OOie hearing of my wife with your approach ; 

So hiiiubly take iny leave. 

DujfOAisr, My wortliy Cawdor ! 

Macbeth. The Prince of Cumberland ! 

that is a step, 

On which I must fall down, or else overleap, 

Por in my way it lies. I Stars, hide your fires; co 

Let not light see my blmTlc and deep desires : 

The eye -wink at the liand ; yet let that be 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to seeW 

DusrcAH. True, worthy F>anquo : he is fulTso valiant, 
And in his commendations I am fed ; ss 

It is a banquet to me. Let’s after him, 

Whose care is gone before to bid us welcome : 

It is a peerless kinsman. {^FUmrkh. Exeunt, 

Scene V. Tnoerness. A room in Macbeth’s cttstle. 

Enter Lahy Macbeth, reading a letter. 

Lad y jMacbetu, They met mo in the day of success ; 
and 1 haue learned by the -perfeetest re2)ort, they have 
more in them than mortal hnotvlcdye. When I burned, in 
desire to que,st.ion them further, they -mado them.^idreH a’lr, 
into vdi.ioh they vanished. Whiles I stood raj)t in the 5 
wonder of it, came missives from the king, who a.U-hailcd 
me- Tliane of Cawdor; hg whieh title, hfore., these weird 
sisters saluted me, and referred me to the coming on of 



fimr., -irifh l-Fallj king that shalfc be I 2 V//,s- Junu.-. 1 thuufjlti 
goud in delu'cr thee, mg dearest -partuer nf greatness, ni 
that thnu might'st not lose the dues of rtyo/cing, hg being 
■ignorant of 'wh at greatness -is promised thee. Lag it in 
thg hearty and fanywell. ' 

Okiiuis t.hon art, and Cawdor, and shalt be 

thou art promised. Yet do I fear thy nature ; is 
l^lt is too fall O' the milk of human kindness 

To catch, the nearest way : thou would'’st be great; 

Art not without ambition, but witliout 
Tlie illness should attend it : what thou would’st highly, 
That would’st thou holily ; A\mtild-'st not play fals^ 20 
And yet woukPst wrongly win; thouTdst hare, great 
Glamis, 

That which cries ‘ Thus tliou must do, if thou have it ; ^ 
And that which rather thou dost fear to do 
Than wishest should be undone. Hie thee hither, 

That I may pour my spirits in thine ear, 25 

And cliastise with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round 
^Y]lich fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 
To have thee crown’d withal. - — 

JUnfer a Messenger. 

What is your tidings ? 

Messionijkr. The king comes hevi^ to-niglit. 

Lady AIaobki'h, ’ Tliou’rt mad to say it. 

Is not thy master with him ? who, were’t so, .'.J 

Would have inform’d for preparation. 
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I’ll be nij'self the harbinger, and make joyful 45 

The hearing of my wife with your approach ; 

So humbly take iny leave. 

Duncan. My worthy Cawdor ! 

.iMacbktii. [yLsnZc.] The Prince of Cumberland ! 
that is a stop, 

On which I must fall down, or else o’erleap, 

For iu my way it lies. \ Stars, hide your fires 5 50 

Let not light see my bl^c and deep desires : 

The eye wink at the hand ; yet let that be 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to seeT^ 

Duncan, True, worthy Banquo : he is fulTso valiant, 
And iu his commendations I am fed ; cs 

It is a banquet to me. Let’s after him, 

Whose care is gone before to bid us welcome t 

It is a peerless kinsman. '[Flouriah. Fxeunt. 

8ci2N12 V, Lii^erness. A room iti MAciticTii’s castle. 

.Enter IjAdv Macketii, readimj a letter. 

Lady Maci;etii. They met w,e in the diiy of success ; 
and 1 have learned hy the perfectest re2)ort, they have 
more in them than morttd Jcnowledge. When I burned in 
desire to question them further, they made themselves air, 
into udiich they vanished. Whiles I stood rapt in the r> 
wonder of it, came ‘missives from the king, who alhhailed 
'jne Thane of Cawdor; hy which title, hfore, these 'iceml 
sisters saluted me, mid mf erred me to the cominy on of 
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than, irif.h Hail, king that shalt be ! Th is hm-e 1 tluni-jJit 
(j'.ml ti) dc.Umr thee, my dmrest partner of grej.iijies.<i, lo 
that thou m.lyht'.st nat lose the dacs of rejaieJng, hy heiny 
ignorant, of irhnt greatness Is jn'O/nised thee. Lay it to 
thy heart, and fannceJL 
Gbnuis thou art, and Cawdor, and shalt bo 
What thou art promisM. Yet do I fear thj nature ; j.> 

l^lt is too full o’ the milk of Imniaii kindness 

To catch tiie nearest way : thou would'st be great ; 

Art not without ambition, but without 
The illness should attend it : what thou would’st highly, 
That would’st thou holily ; would’st not play fals ^ 20 
And yet would’st wrongly win: thou’ldst have, great 
Glamis, 

That which cries ^ Thus thou must do, if thou have it ; ’ 

And that which rather thou dost fear to do 

Than wishest shoidd be undone. Hie thee hither, 

That I may pour my spirits in thine ear, 25 

.\u<l eluistise with the valour of my tongue 
All that iniiiedes thee from the golden round 
Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 
To have thee crown’d withal. — 

Enter a Messenger. 

W^'liat is your tidings ? 
Messengku. The king comes here to-niglit. 

Lady Mach ETH. ' Thnn’rt mad to say it. 

Ls tiot thy master with him V who, wero’t so, :-.i 

Would liave inform’d for preparation. 
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irEssEKOER. So please you, it is true : our tliaue is 
coming: 

One of my fellows liacl the speed of him. 

Who, almost dead for breath, had scarcely more 33 
Than would make up his message, 

Laoy MAciiioTii. Give him tending ; 

He brings great news. , [JSxii Messez/r/er.] The raven 
himself is hoarse 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 

Under my battlements. H^Jorne, you spirits 

That tend on mortal thoughts, nnsex me here, 40 

And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top-full 

Of direst cruelty ! make thick m,y blood, 

Stop up the access and passage to remorse, 

That no compunctions visitings of nature 

Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 43 

The effect and it ! Come to my woman’s breashs, 

And take my milk for gall, you murdering ministers, 

Wherever in your sightless substances 

Yon wait on nature’s mischief! Come, thick night, 

And pall thee in the diumest smoke of hell, no 

That my keen knife see not tlie. vvound it makes, 

Kor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 

To cry Hold, hold!” 

Enter Macbeth. 

Great Glaniis ! worthy Caordor ! 
Greater tha,!! both, by the all-hail hereafter ! 

Thy letters have transported me beyond 
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This ignorant present, and I feel now 

The future in the instant. 

Magiietii. My'dearest love, 

Duncan comes here to-night. 

Lada And when goes hence? 

MAt-'BETH. To-rnorrow, as he purposes. 

Lady Macbeth. - 0, never 

Shall sun that morrow see ! , so 

Your lace, my thane, is as a book where men 
May read strange matters. To beguile the time, 

Look like the time; bear welcome in your eye, 

Your hand, your tongue : look like the innocent flower, 
But be the serpent under T. He that's coining 65 

Must be provided for: and you shall put 
This night’s great business into my dispatch; 

Which shall to all our nights and days to come 
Give solely sovereign sway and masterdoni. 

Macbeth, We will speak further. 

Lady Macbeth. Only look up clear ; 

To alter favour ever is to fear : 7^ 

Leave all the rest to me. lExcuuf. 

Scene VI. Before Macbeth's castle-. 

Hautboys and torches. Enter Duncan, hlAncoLW, Don- 
AEBAtN, Banoho, Lennox, Macduff, Uoss, Ancus, 
and Attendants. 

Duncan. This castle hath a pleasant seat; Ihe air 
Niinblv and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 
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Bakquo. This guest of smunier, ^ 

The temple-haunting martlet, does approve 
By his loved inansionry^ that the heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here: no jutty, frieze, 

Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bircl^ 

Hath made his pendent bed and procreant cradle: 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observed 
The air is delicate. 

Enter Lapy Macbeth. 

Duycan See, see, our honour’d hostess ! 

The love that follows us soinetime is our trouble, 
Which still we thank as love. Herein I teach you 
How you shall bid God held - us for your pains, 

And thank us for your trouble. 

Lady Macbeth. All our service ■' 

In every point twice done, and then done double, 
Were poor and single business to contend 
Against those honours deep and broad wherewith 
Your majesty loads our house : for those of old, 

And tlie late dignities heap’d up to them, 

We rest your hermits.® ' 

Dcncay. Where’s the thane of Gawdor ? 

We coursed him at the heels, and had a pur[)Ose 
To be his purveyor : but he rides well ; 

And his great love, sharp as his spur, hath holj) him 
To his home before us. Fair and noble hostess, 

We are your guest to-night. 

Lady Macbeth. 


Your servants ever 
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Have theirs, themselves, and what is theirs, in cumpt, 
To make their .audit at your liij^luiess’ pleasure, 

Still to return your own. 

Duxcan. Give me your hand ; 

Conduct me. to mine host : we love him highly, 

And shall continue our graces towards him. so 

By your leave, hostess. 

Scene VII. Macbeth’s castfe. 

Hautboys and torches. Enter a Seiner, and diners Ser- 
vants with dishes and service, and pass over the stage. 
Then enter "Kxci&v.'vii. 

Macbeth. If it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere 

lit were done quickly: if the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch, 

With his surcease, success; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, ^ ‘ 6 

l^ut here, upon this bank and shoal ^ of time, 

We’d jump the life to com^ But in these cases 
We still have judgement here ; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, wliich being taught return 
To plague the inventor : this even-handed justice lo 
Commends the ingredients of our poison’d chalice 
To our own lips! He’s here in double trust : 

First, as I am his kinsman and Ids subject, 

Strong both against the deed ; then, as his host, 
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"Wlio sliould against his murderer shut the door, in 

Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
Bo clear in his great office, that his virtues 
lYili plead like angels triunpet-tongued against 
The deep damnation of his taldng'Olf ; 20 

£And pity, like a naked new-born babe 
Btriding the blast, or heaven’s cherubin horsed 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in eve ry eye. 

That tears shall drown the win{p|J[ have no spur 25 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself. 

And falls on the other.*”^ 

Enter Lady Macbeth. 

How now ! what news ? 

Lady Macbeth. He has almost supp’d : why have 
you left the chamber ? 

Macbeth. Hath he ask’d for me ? 

Lady Macbeth. Know you not he has ? so 

Macbeth. We will proceed no further in this busi- 
ness: 

He hath honour’d me of late ; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts, of people, 

Which would be worn now in their newest gloss, 

Not cast aside so soon. 

Lady Macbeth. Was the hope drunk 35 

Wherein you dress’d yourself ? hath it slept since ? 
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Aiid wakes it now, to look so green and pale 

At wliat it (lid so freely ? From this time 

Siieb. I ae(!Ount tliy love. Art tliou afeard 

T(j be ihe same in tliiiie own act and valour 40 

As tliou art iu desire ? Wouldst th<m liave - that 

Which tiibu esteeiu’st the ornament of life. 

And live a cowa,rd iu thine own esteem, 

Letting ‘ I dare not ’ wait upon ‘ I would/ 

Like the poor cat i’ the adage ? 

W-VCRETii. Prithee, peace ! 45 

I dare do all that may become a man ; 

Who dares do more is none. 

Lady jMACuETn. W'liat beast wms’t then. 

That made j'ou break this enterprise to me ? 

When you durst do it, then you were a man ; 

And, to be more than wliat you were, you would 50 
Be so much more the man. Nor time nor place 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both: 

T'my have made themselves, and that their fitness now 
Does unmake you. I have given suck, and know 
How tender Tis to love the babe that milks me : r.r> 

I would, while it was smiling in my face, 

Have pluck’d my nipple from liis boneless gums, 

And dashkl the brains out, had I so sworn as you 
Have done to this. 

Macbeth. If we should fail 

Lady IMacbeth. We fail ! 

But screw your courage to the sticking-plaee, co 

And we’ll not fail. When Duncan is asleep, — 
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Whereto the rather shall his day^s hard journey 
Soundly invite him, — his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and wassail so convince, 

That memory, the warder of the, brain, cs 

Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 
A limbec only: when in SAvinish sleeii 
ddieir drenched natures lie as in a death, 

What cannot you and 1 perform upon 

The unguarded Duncan ? what not put upon 70 

ITis spongy officers, who shall bear the guilt 

Of our great quell . 

Macbeth. forth men-children only ; 

Dor thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. . Will it not be received, 

When we have mark’d \idth blood those sleepy tAVO 75 
Of his own chamber, and used their very daggers, 

That they have done’t 

Lady Macbeth. Who dares receive it other, 

As Ave shall make our griefs and clamour roar 
Upon his death ? 

k /' Macbeth. I am settled, and bond up 

Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. so 

AAvay, and mock the time with fairest shoAV : 

^False face must hide Avhat the false heart doth know. 

[JS'xeif7iL 
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“ ACT IL 

Scene I. Inverness. Court of Macbeth’s cnsth. 

Enter Banquo, preceded by Fbeanoe with a torch. 

Ban(hjo. ' How goes tlie night, boy ? 

Fleance. The moon is down ; I have not heard the 
clock. 

Banquo. And she goes down at twelve. 

FiiEAKCE. I take’t, Tis later, sir. 

Baxqlto. Hold, take my s word. — There’s husbandry 
in heaven, 

Their candles are all out. — Take thee that too. — 5 

A heavy sumnions lies like lead upon me, 

And yet I would not sleep. Merciful powers, 

Eestrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in repose ! — 

Enter Macbeth, and a Sei'vant with a torch. 

Give me my sword, — 

Who’s there ? 

Macbeth. A friend. 10 

Banquo. What, sir, not yet at rest ? The king’s a-bed : 
He hath been in unusual pleasure, and 
Sent forth great largess, to your offices : ^ 

This diamond he greets your wife withal, 

By the name of most kind hostess ; and shut up id 
I n measureless content. 
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IIacbeth. Being mipreparedj 

Our will became the servant to defect, 

Wliicdi else should free have wrought- 

Baxqoo. All’s %velL 

I dreamt last night of the three weird sisters : 

To you they have show’d some truth, 

Macbeth, I think not of them : 20 

Yet. when we can entreat an hour to serve, 

We would ^ spend it in some words upon that business, 
If you would grant the time. 

Banquo. At j’-our kiud’st leisure. 

Macbeth. If you shall cleave to my consent, when 
■tis, 

It shall make honour for you. 

Bahquo. So I lose none 25 

In seeking to augment it, but still keep 
My bosom franchised, and allegiance clear, 

I shall be counselFd. 

Macbeth. Good repose the while ! 

Bajtquo. Thanks, sir : the like to you ! 

[^Exeunt Banquo and Fleakce. 
Macbeth. Go bid thy mistress, when my drink is 
ready, so 

"She strike upon the bell. Get thee to bed. — 

Servant. 

Is this a dagger which I see before me, 

The handle toward my hand? Gome, let me clutch thee. 
I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible os 
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To feeling as to sight ? or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 

Proceeding from the heat-oijpressed brain ? 

I see thee yet, in form a,s palpable 

As this which now I draw. 4o 

Thou luarshairst me the \vay that I was going; 

And such an instrument I Avas to use. 

]\[ine eyes are made the fools o' the other senses, 

Or else worth fill tlie Test. — I see thee still ; 

And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood, 45 

Which Avas not so before. There’s no such thing; ' 

It is the bloody business Avhicii informs 

Tiius to mine eyes. — Now o’er the one half-Avorld 

Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 

The curtain’d sleep ; AAdte.hcraft celebrates go 

Pale Hecate’s offerings; and AAotber’d murder, 

Alarum’d by his sentinel, the Avolf, 

Whose hoAvl’s his Avatch, thus Avith his stealthy pace, 
Witli Tarqiiiii’s raAushing strides, “ toAAmrds his design 
Moves like a ghost. — Thou sure and firm-set earth, 55 
Hear not my steps, Avhich Avay they Avalk, for fear 
The AUiry stones prate of my Avliereahout, 

And take the present horror from the time, 

Which noAA'- suits AAuth it. — Whiles I threat, he lives : 
W^ords to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives. go 

[A hell rings. 

I go, and it is done ; the bell invites me. 

Hear it not, Duncan; for it is a knell 

That summons thee to heaven or to hell. \JExU. 
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ScEKE II. The same. 

Enter Lady Macbeth. 

Lady Macbeth. That which hath made them drunk 
hatli made me bold ; 

Mlia,t hatli quench’d them hath given me fire. — Hark ! 
Peace I 

It was the owl that shriek’d, the fatal bellman, 

Which gives the stern’st good-night. He is about it : 
The doors are open ; and the surfeited grooms s 

Do mock their charge with snores : I have drugged their 
possets, 

That death and nature do contend about them, 

Whether they live or die. 

Macbeth. A¥ho’s there ? what, ho 

Lady Macbeth. Alack, I am afraid they have 
awaked. 

And ’tis not done : — the attempt and not the deed lo 
Confounds us. Hark I I laid their daggers ready ; 

He could not miss ’em. Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had done ’t. — My husband ! 

Enter Macbeth. 

Macbeth. I have done the deed ! Didst thou not 
hear a noise ? 

Lady AIacbeth. I heard the owl scream and the 
crickets cry. 
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JlACBETfi. When ? 

Lady Wacketh. Now. 

ISrAoiiETii. As I descended ? 

Lady Macbeth, Ay." 

Macbeth. Hark ! 

^Yho lies i’ the second chanibei* ? 

Lady Macbeth. Donalbain. 

Macbeth, This is a sorry sight. 20 

\_Lookbixj on his hands. 
Lady Macbeth. A foolish thought, to say a sorry 
sight. 

Macbeth. There’s one did laugh in’s sleep, and one 
cried ‘ Murder ! ’ 

That they did wake each other : I stood and heard them ; 
But they did say their prayers, and address’d them 
Again to sleep. 

Lady- Macbeth. There are two lodged together." 25 
M.ycbeti-1, One cried ‘God bless us!’ and ‘Amen!’ 
the other, 

As they had seen me with these hangman’s hands, 
Listening their fear : I could not say ‘ Amen ! ’ 

M'lien they did say ‘ God bless ns ! ’ 

Lady iMACBETii. Consider it not .so deeply. .■jo 

J^Iacbeth. But wherefore could not I pronounee 
‘Amen’? 

I liail most need of blessing, and ‘ Amen ’ 

Htuck in my throat. 

Lady jHacbeth. These deeds must not be thought 
After these way.s ; so, it will make us mad. 



Macheth, Methougilt I heard a voice cry no 

more ! ss 

Macbeth does murder sleep/ — the innocent sleep; 

Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleave of care, 

The death of each day's life, sore labour’s bath, 

Ealtu of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 

Cliief iiourisher in life’s feast, 

Lady MAcmcTn. What do you mean ? 4 o 

Macbeth. Still it cried « Sleep no more! ’ to all the 
house: 

' Glamis hath murder’d sleep ; and therefore Cawdor 
{Shall sleep no more ; Macbeth shall sleep no more ! ’ 
Lady Macbeth. Who was it that thus cried ? Why, 
worthy thane, 

You do unbend your noble strength, to think 45 

So brainsicicly of things. Go get some water, , 

And wmsh this filthy witness from your hand. 

W|y did you bring these daggers from the place ? 

They must lie there : go carry them, and smear 
The sleepy grooms Avith blood. 

Macbeth. I’ll go no more : 50 

I am afraid to think what I have done ; 

Look oii’t again I dare not. 

Lady Macbeth. Infirm of purpose 1 

Give me the daggers : the sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures : ’tis the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil. If he dO' bleed, 55 

ITl gild the faces of the grooms withal, 

JFor it must seem their guilt. [A'xti. Knocking within. 
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M-AciiE'cn. Whence Ls that knocking ? 

How is't with me, when every noise appals me ? 

What hands are here? ' Ha! they pluck out mine eyes! 
Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood <» 

Clean from my hand ? No ; this my hand will rather 
Tlie multitudinous seas® incarnadine,^ 

Making the green one red. 

Re-enter Lady Macbeth. 

Lady Ma'cbeth. My hands are of your colour, but I 
shame 

To wear a heart so wdiite. {lAnoehing wUhin,~\ I hear 
a knocking es 

At the south entry ; retire wm to our chamber. 

A little water clears us of this deed : 

How easy is it then ! Your constancy 

Hath left you unattended. — \_Knockin(j u-ithin.'] Hark ! 

more knocking : ■ 

Get on your night-gown, lest occasion call us, ' 70 

And show us to be watchers. Be not lost 
So poorly in your thoiights. 

M‘.aobeth. To know my deed, ’twere best not lino-w 
myself. \_Knochi.n<j m it kin. 

Wake- Duncan with thy kirocking! I would thou 
could’stl [_IiJxcimt. 
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Scene III. The same. 

Enter a. Eorter. Knocking within. 

Pouter. Here’s a knocking indeed ! If a man were 
porter of hell-gate, he should have old turning the key. 
\^K:nockrtig witliin.'\ Knock, knock, knock I Who’s thei’e, 
i’ the name of Beelzebub ? Here’s a farmer that hanged 
himself on th’ expectation of plenty : come in time : 5 
have napkins enow about you; here you’ll sweat for’t. 
^Knocking iint}dn.'\ Knock, knock 1 Who’s there, in th’ 
other devil’s name ? Faith, here’s an equivoeator that 
could swear in both the scales against either scale ; who 
committed treason enough for God’s sake, yet could 10 
not equivocate to heaven. O, come in, equivoeator. 
\Knockhig uiithbi.'] Knock, knock, knock ! Who’s there ? 
Faith, here’s an English tailor come hither for stealing 
out of a French hose. Come in, tailor; here you may 
roast your goose. \_Kiiocking within..~\ Knock, knock ; 15 
never at quiet ! What are you ? — But this place is too 
cold for hell. j^I’H devil-porter it no further: I had 
thought to have let in some of all professions, that go 
the primrose way to the everlasting bonfiro^ [^Knock- 
i’n.g within. 'I Anon, anon! I pray you, reniemljer 20 
the porter. the gate. 

Enter Maoduff amd Lennox, 

Macduff. 'Was it so late, friend, ere yon went to bed, 
That you do lie so ’ate ? 
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roRTEK. Faith, sir, we were oaToiisiiig' till tlie secoinl 
cock ; and drink, sir, is a great provoker of three things. 25 


]\Iaoi>uff. I believe drink gave thee the lie la.st night. 
PoRTEK. That it did, sir, i’ the very tliroat on me: 
bat I requited him for his lie; and, I tliink, being too 
strong for liim, though he took up my legs sometime, ycit 
I made a shift to cast Irim. no 

Macduff. Is thy master stirring ? 

Enter Macbisth. 

Our knocking has awaked him ; here he comes. 

Leunox. Good-morrow, noble sir. 

Magheth. Good-morrow, both. 

Macduff. Is the king stirring, worthy thane ? 
Macbeth. Not yet. 

Macduff. He did command me to call timely on him : 
I have almost sliiip’d the hour. 

Macbeth. Pll bring you to him. ss 

Macduff. I know this i.s a joyful trouble to you ; 
But yet his one. 

Macbetif. The labour we delight in physics pain. 
Thi.s is the door. 

Macduff. I’ll make so bold to call, 40 

For ’tis niy limited service. [Exit. 

LjiNNOX. Goes the king hence to-day ? 

Macbeth. He does: he did appoint so. 

Lexhox. The night has been unruly where we lay, 
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Our eliimiieys were blown down; and, as they say, 
Lainentings iieawl i’ the air; strange screams of death. 
And piT>pbesying with accents terrible 4ti 

Of (lire combustion and confused events 
Is^ew-lialcb’d to the woful time: the obscure bird 
Clamour’d the live-long night: some say the earlh 
Was f(3veruus and did shake. 

Macisjetii. ’Twas a rough night, co 

Licnjsox. My young remembrance cannot parallel 
A fellow to it. 

Jte-enter M.acdvfh'. 

Macduff, 0 horror, horror, horror I Tongue nor 
heart 

Cannot conceive nor name thee. 

. Macbeth. Lennox. What’s the matter ? 

/ Macduff. Confusion now hath made his masterpiece. 
Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope 56 

The Lord’s anointed temple, and stole thence 
The life o’ the building.^ 

Macbeth. What is’t you say ? the life ? 

Lennox. Mean you his ma.j(3Sty ? 

Macduff. Approach the chamber, and destroy your 
sight CO 

With a new Gorgon. Go not bid me sj)eak ; 

See, and then speak yourselves, 

IJjUxeunt Macbetii and Lennox, 
Awake, awake! — 

King tlie alarum bell ! — Murder and treason ! — 

Banquo and Donalhaiu I Malcolm, awake ! tjs 
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Shake off this cloyirjiy sleep, deatli’s eonriterfeit, 

And look on death itself! up, up, and soe 
Tlu; threat doom’s image ! SFalcolm ! Bauquo ! 

As from }-our graves rise up, and walk like sprites, 

To eounteiuiuco this horror ! Ring the bc- 11 ! " 70 

[iieZZ rings . 

Enter Lady Maobktii. 

Lady IMacbeth. Wluib’s the Imsiness, 

That such a hideoTis truinjiet calls to parley 
The sleepers of the house ? speak, speak ! 

Maoduff. O gentle lady, 

’Tis not for you to hear what I can speak: 

The repetition, in a woman’s ear, 75 

Would murder as it fell. — 

Enter Banquo, 

0 Banquo, Banquo, 

Our royal master’s murder’d ! 

Lady A[acbeth. Woe, alas ! 

What, in our house? 

Baxquo, Too cruel anywhere. 

Dear Duff, I prithee, contradict thyself, 

And say it is not so. ' so 

Re-enter Haobeth and Lexxox. 

^rACBETH. Ijiad I hut died an hour before this chance, 
I had lived a blessed time ; for from this instant 
Thcrci’s nothing serious in mortality ; 

All is but toys : renown and grace is dead TA 
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Tlie wiiio i)f life is drawn, and the mere lees so 

Is left this '.aadu to brag of. 

Enter MA7:iCOLM and Doxalbain. 
I 3 o]S'ALBAi 2 sr. What is amiss ? 

Macbeth. You are, and do not know’t : 

The spring, the head, the fountain of your blood 
Is stopp’d ; the very source of it is stopp’d. 

Macduff. Your royal father’s murder’d. 

Malcolm. 0,* by whom ? oo 

Lehxox. Those of his chamber, as it seem’d, had 
doiie’t: 

Their hands and faces were all badged with blood ; 

Bo were their daggers, which, unwiped, we found 
Upon their pillows : 

They stared, and were distracted ; no man’s life 95 

Was to be trusted with them. 

Macbeth, 0, yet I do repent me of my fiiry, 

That I did kill them. 

Macduff. 'Wherefore did you so ? 

Macbeth. Wlio can be wise, "amazed, temperate and 
furious, 

Loyal and neutral, in a moment ? Ho man. 100 

The expedition of my violent love 

Outrun the pauser reason. Here lay Duncan, 

His silver skin laced With his golden blood ; 

And his gash’d stabs look’d like a breach in nature 
For ruin’s wasteful entrance : there, the murderers, los 
Steep’d in the colours of their trade, their daggers 
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IJimumneiiy breeeli’d with gore. "^Vho eoiild refraiu, 
That Iiad a heart to love, and in that lieart 
Courage to make ’s love known ? 

L.voy ^Maoceth. Help me hence, ho ! 

]Ma(jduee. Look to the lady, 

jMalcolm. to Domaljuviy.] Why do we hold 

oiir tongues, iio 

That most may cdaim this, argument for ours ? 

HoNAnBAiN. [Alside to Malcolm.] 'What .should be 
spoken here, where our fate, 

Hid in an auger-hole, may rush and seize us ? 

Let’s away : 

Our tears -are "iroT yet- brew’ cl 

Malcolai. [Aside to BoNALnAix^-'- -Sor^our strong 
sorrow '■-ii!)’’ 

Upon the foot of motion. 

Baatotjo. ' Look to the lady : — 

[Lady MAcnETii is earried out. 
And when we have our naked frailties hid, 

Tliat suffer in exposure, let us meet, 

And question thi.s most bloody piece of work, 

To know it further. Fears and scruples shake us : 120 

In the great hand of God I stand ; and thence 
Against the nndivulged pretence I fight 
Of treasonous malice. 

Macduff. And so do I. 

All. Bo all. 

IMaobetii. Let’s briefly put 011 manl}^ readiness, 

Aiid ineet i’ the hall together. 
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All. Well contented. 125 

[^Exeunt all hut Malcolm and DoisrALEATif. 
IMalcolm. Wliat will yon do? Let’s not consort 
with them : 

To siiow an unfelt sorrow is an office 

"Which i.he false man does easy. Pll to England. 

IfoAL-VLiJAix. To Ireland, J ; our separated fortune 
Shall keep ns both the safer : where we are, iso 

There’s daggers in men’s smiles : the near ^ in blood, 
The nearer bloody. 

Malcolm, This murderous shaft that’s shot 

Hath not yet lighted, and our safest way 
Is to avoid the aim. Th;.v.::af.r 

3-taking, 135 

in that theft 
WTiich steals itself when there’s no mercy left. 

[_Ex6unt. 

Scene IV. ^ Without the castle. 


A-n dJ y of leav< 
*'l5fttr*sKift away : there’s warrant 


Enter lloss and an Old Man. 

Olb Man. Threescore and ten I cun remember w'ell ; 
"Within the volume of which time I have seen 
Hours dreadful and things strange ; but this sore night 
Hath trifled former knowings. 

Boss. ^ Ah, good father, 

Thou seest, the heavens, as troubled with man’s act, n 
Threaten his bloody stage: by the clock ’tis day, 

And yet dark night strangles the travelling lamp. 
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Is't ]iiglit\s p red omi nance, or tlie day's sLaine, 

That darkness does the fa,ce of earth entuinh, 

'Wljen living light slioald kiss it ? 

Old Max. ’Tis unnatural, so 

Even like tln^ deed that’s done. On Tuesday last, 

A falcon, tovrering iu her pride of place, 

Was Ity a mousing ovl hawk’d at and kill'!*!, 

Boss. And Duncan’s horse.s" — a thing most strange 
and certain — 

Beauteous and swift, the minioii.s of their race, 35 

Turn’d wild in nature, broke their stalls, flung out, 
Contending ’gaiiist obedience, as they vould make 
'War with mankind. 

Old Man. -’Tis said they eat ^ each other. 

Eoss. They did so ; to the amazement of mine eyes, 
That look’d upon’t. Here comes the good Macduff. — 20 

Mnter Macduff, 

How goes the world, sir, now ? 

Macduff. 'Why, see 3'ou not ? 

Eoss. Ts’t known who did this more than bloody 
deed? 

j\rAci)Ui'’F. Those that Macbeth hath slain. 

Eoss. Alas, the day ! 

W'"hat good conld they pretend ? 

Macduff. They were suborn’d : 

Alalcolin and Donalbain, the king’s two sons, 25 

Are stol’n away and fled, which puts upon them 
Huspicion of the deed. 
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.Ross. ’Gainst nature still : 

Thriftless a.inbition, that •will ravin up 
Thine own life-’s means ! Then ’tis most like 
The sovereignty will fall tipon Macbeth. -.id 

Macduff. He is already nam’d, and gone to Scone 
To be invested. 

Ro.ss. Where is Duncan’s body ? 

Macduff. Carried to Colme-kill, 

The sacred storehouse of his predecessors, 

. And guardian of their bones. 

Ross. Will you to Scone ? so 

Macduff. Ho, cousin ; I’ll to Fife. 

Ross. Well, I will thither. 

Macduff. Well, may you see things well done 
there: adieu! 

Lest our old robes .^ it, Aasier thn.n n ur new ! 

Ross. Farewell, father. 

Old Man. God’s benison go with you, and Avith those 
That would make good of bad, and friends of foes 1 4 i 

\_Exeiint. 

ACT III. 

Scene I. Forres. A room in the palace. 

Enter Banquo. 

Banquo. Thou hast it now : King, Cawdor, Glamis, 
all, 

As the Aveird Avomen promised, and I fear 
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Thou piay’ust most foully fox’t : yet it was said 
It should not stand in thy posterity ; 

But that myself s^uld be the root and father 5 

( )f many kings, there come truth fi-oni them, — 

As upon thee, Macibeth, their speeches shine, — 

Why, \iy the vcnlties on t.]iie (3 made good, ^ 

May thciy liot be my ojucles as wadi, 

And set me up in hope ? But hush ; no more^^,^ 10 

Sennat sonndcd. Enter Macbkth, as. Inng , Lady 
Macbeth, as queen; Lennox, Boss, Lords^ Ladles, 
and Attendants. 

AIacbeth. Here’s our chief guest. 

Lady Macbeth. If he had been forgotten, 

It had been as a gap in our great feast, 

And all-tiling unbecoming. 

Macbeth. To-night we hold a solemn supper, sir, 
And ril request your presence. 

Banquo. Let ^ your highness 15 

Command upon me, to the which my duties 
Are with a most indissoluble tie 
Bor over knit, 

AIacbetu. Bide you this afternoon ? 

Banquo. Ay, iny good lord. 

Macbeth. We should have else desired your good 
advice, * 20 

Whhih still hath been both grave and prosperous, 

In this day’s council; but we’ll take to-morrow. 

Is’t far you ride ? 
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lUxQuo. As far, my lord, as will fill np the time 
‘Twixt- this and supper: go not my hor,so the better, 25 
I must ],)eeoine a borrower of the night 
h'oi- a dark hour or twain. 

Macbeth. Fail not our feast. 

Baxquo. My lord, I will not. 

]M AC BETH. We hear our bloody cousins are bestow’d 
In England and in Ireland, not confessing 30 

Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers 
With strange invention : but of that to-morrow, 

I When therewithal we shall have cause of state 
■'Craving us jointly. Hie you to horse : adieu, 

Till you return at night. Goes Fleance with you ? 35 

BA>f QUO. Ay, my good lord : our time does call upon’s. 
Macbeth. I wish your horses swift, and sure of foot ; 
And so I do commend you to their backs. 

Farewell. — Baxquo. 

Let every man be master of his time 40 

Till seven at night : to make society 
The sw'eeter welcome, w^e will keep ourself 
Till supper-time alone : while then, God be with you ! ^ 
lExeunt all but Macbeth and an Attaudant, 
Sirrah, a word w'ith you : attend those men 
Our pleasure ? 

Attexuant. They are, my lord, without the palace- 
gate. 

Macbeth. Bring them before us. ~ lExlt AtUnda.af.'] 
To be thus is nothing : 
But to be safely thus. Our fears in Banquo 
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Hlick deep ; and in lus royalty of nature 

that Avliicli would be fear’d : ’tis much, lie- dares ; 
And to that dauntless temper of his mind, rn 

‘He hath a wisdom Huit doth guide his valour 
To act in safety. ^There is none but lie 
"Whose being 1 do fear ; and under him ^ -”7 

!j\r.Y Genius is rebuked, as it is said ' r.3 

piark Antoin-’s was by Cmsar^He chid the sisters. 
When first they put the naimj of king upon me, 

And ’bade them speak to him; then prophet-like 
They hail’d him father to a line of kings. 

Upon my head they plac’d a fruitless crown, go 

And put a barren sceptre in my gripe, 

Thence to be wrench’d rvith an uulineai hand, 

No son of mine succeeding. If’t he so, 

For Banquo’s issue have I fil’d my mind ; 

For them the gracious Duncan have I murder’d ; es 
Put rancours in the vessel of my peace 
Only for them ; and mine eternal jewel 
Giv'eii to tlie common enemy of man, 

To make them kings, the seed ‘‘ of Banquo kings ! 

Rather than so, come, fate, into the list, to 

And champion me to the utterance ! — ^Vho’s there ? 

Re-enter Attendant, with two Marderers. : 

Uuw go to the door, and stay there till we call. — 

Attendant, 

Was it not yesterday we spoke together ? 

Fiiikt Mukdeker. ‘It was, so xdease your highness. 
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jM'acbeth. 4Yell then, now 

Have you consider’d of mj siieeehes ? Know 75 

That it was he, in the times past, which held you 
80 under fortune, which you thought had been 
C)ur innocent self ; this I made good to you 
In our last conference, pass’d in proliatioii with you, 
How you i,vere borne in hand, how cross’d, the instru- 
ments, so 

Who -wrought with them, and all things else that might 
To half a soul and to a notion crazed 
Say ^ Thus did Banquo.’ 

Fikst Mukderkr. You made it known to us. 
Macbeth. I did so ; and went further, which is now 
Our point of second meeting. Do jmu find ss 

Your patience so predominant in your nature, 

That you can fet this go ? Are you so gospell’d, 

To jpray for this good man and for his issue, 

Whose hea,vy hand hath bow’d you to the grawe, 

And beggar’d yours for ever ? 

First Murderer. We are men, my liege. 90 

Macbeth. Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men ; 

As hounds, and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 
Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves, are dept, 

All by the name of dogs : the valued hie . 

Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle, 95 

The house-keeper, the hunter, every one 
According to the gift w'hich bounteous nature 
Hath, in him closed ; whereby he does receive 
Particular addition, from the bill 
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Til at writes them all alike: and so of men. icio 

INow, if you have a station iu the filej 

Kot^ i^ the worst® rank of manhood, say itj 

And I will put that business in your bosoms 

"Whose execution takes your enemy off, 

(drapples you to the heart and love of us, i05 

Who wear our health but sickly in his life. 

Which in his death were perfect. 

Second Wurdeeer. I am one, my liege, 

Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incensed that I am reckless what 
I do to spite the world. 

TriiST Murderer. And I another, iio 

So weary with disasters, tngg’d with fortune, 

That I would set my life on any chance, 

To mend it or he rid oii’t. 

Macbeth. Both of you 

Know Bauquo was your enemy. 

Both jMurderers. True, my lord. 

■ Macbeth. So is he mine; and in such bloody dis- 
tance 1.15 

That every minute of his being thrusts 
Against my ncar''st of life ; and though .1 could 
With barefaced power swmep him from my sight. 

And bid my will avonch it, yet I must not, 

For certain friends that are both his and mine, 120 

Whose loves I may not drop, but wail his fall 
Who I myself struck down: arid thence it is, 

That I to your assistance do make love, 
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Si'askmg the luisiness from the common eye 
Tor sundry weighty reasons. 

Second htnuDEiiEK. "We shall, ni}’’ lord, ia'5 

Perform wliat you command us. 

Pjrst ituuDEKEK. Tliougli our lives — 

Macbeth. Your spirits shine through you. 'Within 
tliis hour at most, 

I will advise you where to xdant yourselves, 

Ac(|uaint you with the perfect spy o’ the time, 

,The moment on ’t; for ’t must be done to-night, iso 
And something from the palace ; always thought 
That I require a clearness : and -with him, — 

To leave no rubs nor botches in the work, — 

PI eance his son, that keeps him company, 

Whose absence is no less material to me i3B 

Than is his father’s, must emlji'aee the fate 
Of that dark hour. Eesolve yourselves apart : 

I’ll come to you anon. 

Both Muederers. We are resolved, my lord. 
Macueth. I’ll call upon you straight ; abide within. 

[^Exenni Ilarderors. 
It is concluded : — Banquo, thj’' soul’s flight, i-io 

If it And lieuAmn, imnst find it out to-night. \_Exit. 

Scene IL The, same. Another room,. 

Enter Lady Macbeth a Servant. 

Lady dMACBETH. Is Banquo gone from court ? 
Servant, Ay, madam, but returns again to-night. 
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Ladv :\rA(!KE’rn. Say to the king, I would attend iiis 
leisure 

For a few words. 

Servant. Madam, I will. [IUxit. 

Lady MAOJurrn. Nought's had, all's s'pent, 

(■Where our desii-e is got wdthout content : 

TTis safer to he that which we destroy, 

VTluin by destruction dwell in doubtful joy. ~ 

MntGi ' Macbeth. 

How now, my lord ! Avhy do you keep alone, 

Of sorriest fancies your companions making ; 

Using those thoughts whic.h should indeed have died lO 
"With them they think on ? Things without all remedy 
Should be without regard; what's done is done. 

Macbeth. We have s(4otch’ d ^ the snake, not kill'd it ; 
> ; She’ll close, and be herself, whilst our poor malice 
C ‘ fteinains in danger of her former tooth. is 

/ But let the frame of things disjoint, both the worlds suffer, 
Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep 
In the affliction of these terrible dreams 
That shake ns nightly : better he with the dead, 

Whom we, to gain our place,- have sent to peace, 20 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
111 re.stless ecstasy, yiuncaii is in his grave 5 
A rte.r Ji fe’a fitful fever .he. sleeps well ; 

I'’roasou has done his wor.st: nor steel, nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 20 

Chu toucdi him furtherr^ 
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Lady Macbeth. Gome on ; 

Gcnilfi my lord, sleek o’er your rugged looks ; 

Le briglit and jovial among your guests to-niglifc. 

IM’AfjmiTii. So shall I, love ; and so, I pray, he you : 
Let your remembrance apidy to Ban quo ; so 

I’resent him eminence, both, with eye and tongue : 
Unsafe the while, that we 

Must lave our honours in these flattering streams, 

And make our faces visards ® to our hearts, 

Disguising what they are. 

Lady Macbeth. You must leave this. 35 

Macbeth. 0 , full of scorpions is my mind, dear wife ! 
Thou know’st that Banquo and his Fleance lives.^ 

.Lady Macbeth. But in them nature’s copy’s not 
eterne. 

Macbeth. There’s coinforli yet ; they are assailable ; 
Then be thou jocund : ere the bat hath flown <10 

iFIis cloister’d flight ; ere to black Hecate’s summons 
The shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hnms 
Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note.*~^ 

Lady Macbeth. ■"w’hat’s to be done ? 

IMacbeth. Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest 
chuck, 

Till thou applaud the deed. Come, seeling night, 

Scarf lip the tender eye of pitiful day ; 

And with thy bloody and invisible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 
Which keeps me pale ! Light thickens ; and the crow .^0 
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Makc's wing to the rooky wood ; 

Good things o£ day begin to droop and droAVse, 

Idles ]iight’s black agents to their preys do rouse. 
Thou inarveirst at my words; but hold tliee still ; 
Things bad begun make strong themselves by ill. 55 
So, prithee, go with me. [A\veuit.t. 

Scene III. A . park near the palace. 

Enter three 3 Iurderer.‘s, 

'Fiest Muedeeek. But who did bid thee join with 
us ? 

Thied Mordeiiee. Macbeth. 

Second Murderee. He needs not our mistrust; 
since he delivers 

Our offices, and Avhat we have to do, 

To the direction just. 

First Murderer. Then stand with us. 

The west yet glimmers with some streaks of day : 5 

How spurs the lated traveller apace, 

To gain the timely inn, and near approaclies 
The subject of our 'watch. 

Third IMurderer. Hark ! I hear horses, 
Banqijo. [ Wlt/mi.'] Give us a light there, ho ! 
Second Murderer. Then ’tis he : the rest 

'fhat are within the note of expectation 10 

Already are i’ the court. 

First Murderer. His horses go about. 
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Almost a mile : but he hoes 


Tin ED AIuedeeee. 
usuallj" — 

8 o 0,11 men do — from hence to the palace gate 
^lake it thmi' Avalk. , 

feT:coxi> Muedeebk. A light, a light . 

Miter Ba^QVO, and IfnEANCE with a torch. 

, ’Tis he. 

Thikd Muedeebe. 

Fiest AIuedeeee. Stand tp’^t, 

B^vnquo. It will be rain to-night. 

T^r Let it come down. 

Fiest Mukdeeeb. _ 

^They set n2.)an,h AS^QVO. 

Basoto. 0, treachery ! Bly, good Blemce, fly, fly. 

fly I ^ ^ 

0 slave I 

^Mies. — Fleakce esca/pcs. 
Who did strike out the light ? 

Was ’t not the way ? 
There’s but one down : the son 


Thou mayst revenge. 


Thied AIitedeeee. 

Fiest Muedeeee. 

Thied AIuedeeee. 
is fled. 

Second AIhedeeee. 

Best half of our affair. 

First Mcrdemk. Well, let’s away, and aaj hoy 
muoliisdoue. [Au-wi,.. 


We have lost 20 
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Sgekte IY. Sail in tho palace. 

A hanquet prepared. Enter Maoketh, LAnr HklACKETU, 
Iloss, Lexhtox, Lords ^ ami Attendants. 

Magbeth. You know your own degrees ; sit down : 
at first 

And last the lieartj" welcome. 

Lords. Thanks to your majesty. 

Macbexu. Ourself will niingie with society/ 

And play the liunible host. 

Our hostess keeps her state ; in best time 5 

AYe will require her welcome. 

Lady Macbeth. Pronounce it for me. sir, to all our 
friends, 

For my heart speaks they are welcome. 

Enter first Murderer to the door. 

]\Iacbeth. See, they encounter thee with their 
hearts’ thanks. 

Both sides are even ; here I’ll sit i’ the midst : lo 

Be large in mirth ; anon, 'we’ll drink a measure 

The table round. [^Approaching the door. 

There’s blood upon thy face. 
Murderer. ’Tis Banquo’s then. 

M acbeth. ’Tis better thee without than he ^ within. 
Is he dispatch’d ? 15 

Murder, ER. My lord, his throat is cut ; that I did 
for him. 
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iMacbktii. Thou art the best o’ the cut-throats ; 3'et 
he ’s good 

That did the like for Pleance : if thou didst it 
Thou art the nonpareil. 

ktuKDERER. Most rojal sir, 

Fleance is ’scaped. 20 

Macbeth. [Aside.'] |Then comes my fit again : I had 
else been perfect, 

Whole as the marble, founded as the rock, 

As broad and general as the casing air; 

But now I am cabin’d, eribb’d, confin’d, bound in 
To saucy doubts and fears. — But Banquo’s safe 25 
Murderer. Ay, my good lord : safe in a ditch he 
bides, 

With twenty trenched gashes on his head ; 

The least a death to nature. 

Macbeth. Thanks for that. — 

[Aside.] There the grown serpent lies : tlie worm that’s 
fled 

Hath nature that in time will venom breed, ' 30 

FTo teeth for the present. — Get thee gone ; to-morrow 
We’ll hear ourselves again. 


[EdAt Ihirderer. 

Lady Macbeth. . My royal lord, n 

You do not give the cheer d^he feast is sold „ , •' I 
That is not often vouch’d; while ’tis a-making, 

’Tis given with welcojne : to feed were best at lionie ; nr, 
From thence the sauce to meat is ceremony ; 

Meeting were bare without 
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SIaoisetii. Sweet remenibrraieer ! — 

Xow g'ood digestion wait on apxietite. 

And liealth on both ! 

Leknox. May 't jilease your Iiighness sit. 

[_The Ghost of Banqiio aitecs, and sits hi 
Alacheth' s jdcice. 

Magketii. Here ]jad we no%v oiir country's honour 
roofdj -10 

^Y ere tlie graced yjerson of our Banquo jsresent j 
Whom may I rather challenge for iinkindiiess 
Thau xuty for mischance ! 

Boss. His absence, sir, ^ 

Lays blame upon his jiromise. Please ’t your highness 
To grace us wdth your royal company. 45 

Magueth. The table’s full. 

Lennox. Here is a pilace reserved, sir, 

Macbeth. Where ? 

Lennox. Here, my good lord. What is T that moves 
your highnes.s ? 

Macbeth. Which of you have done this ? 

Loed.s. What, iny good lord ? 

IMacbetii. Thou canst not say I did it : never shake 
Thy gory locks at me. m 

Boss. Gentlemen, rise ; his Iiighness is not well. 
Lady MACBETii.l^Sit, worthy friends : my lord is often 
thus, 

And hath been from his youth: jjray you, keep ^^eat^Q 
Tlie fit is momentary ; nx)on a thought 55 

He will again be well : if much you note him, 
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shall offend him and extend Ms passion : 

Feed, and regard him not."*^ Are you a man ? 

Macketii. Ayj and a l5md one, that dare look on that 
Which might appal the deyil. 

Lady Maobicth. O proper stuff ! co 

This is the very painting of your fear: 

This is the air-drawn dagger, which, you said, 

Led j-ou to Duncan. ' these flaws and starts, 
Impostors to true fear, would well become 
A woman’s story at a winter’s fire, eg 

Authorized by her grandan^ Shame itself I 
Why do you make such faces ? When all’s done, 

You look but on a stool. 

Macbeth. Prithee, see there ! behold ! look ! lo! how 
say you ? 

Why, what care I ? If thou canst nod, speak too. to 
If charnel-houses and our graves must send 
Those that we bury back, our monimients 
Shall be the maws of kites. \_Bxii Ghost. 

Lady jMacbeth. What, quite unmann’d in folly ? 
Macbeth. If I stand here, I saw him. 

Lady Macbeth. Fie, for shame ! 

Macbeth. Blood hath been shed ere now, i’ the olden 
time, 7r> 

Ere humane ^ statute i^urged the gentle weal : 

Ay, and since too, murders have been perform’d 
Too terrible for the ear : the time ® has been, 

Th;i,t when the brains were out the man would die, 

And there an end ; but now they rise again, so 
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Wil.k twenty mortal murders on tlieii’ ew'.vns, 

And pusli ns from our stool s. This is more strange 
Than such a murder is. 

Lady MAojiETH. My worthy lord, 

Your nol)le friends do lack jmu. 

Mac BETH. I do forget. — 

Do not muse at me, my most worthy friends j ss 

I have a strange infirmity, which is nothing 
To thcjse that know me. Gome, love and health to all ; 
Then I’ll sit down. Give me some wane ; fill full. 

I drink to the general }oy o’ the Avhole table, 

And to our dear friend Banquo, whom %ve miss 5 »o 
Would he were here ! to all, and him, we tliirst, 

And all to all. 

Loiids. Our duties, and the pledge. 

{Be~enter Ghost. 

Macbeth. Avaunt .’ and quit my sight ! let the eaidh 
liidethee! 

Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold ; 

Thou hast no speculation in those eyes as 

Which thou dost glai*e with. 

Lady iMAoniiTH. Think of this, good peers, 

Bmt as a thing of custom : Tis no other; 

Only it spoils the jdeasure of the time. . 

Macbeth. ijVhat man dare, I dare : >K ' ' 

Aiipromdi thou like the rugged Russian bear, 100 

The arm’d rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger ; 

Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble : or be alive again, 
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And dare me to the desert with thy sword 
If trembling I inhabit, then,® protest me los 

The baby of a girl. Hence, horrible shadow T 
'Unreal mockery, hence! £G7tost disap 2 )f!(/r.‘i. 

Why, so ; being gone, 

I am a man again. Pray yoti, sit still . 

Lady Macbeth. ■ You have displaced the mirth, broke 
the good meeting, 

With most admired disorder. 

Macbeth. Can such things be, no 

And overcome us like a summePs cloud, 

Without oirr special wonder ? Amu make me' strange 
Even to the disposition that I owe, 

"When now I think you can behold such sights. 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 115 

When mine is ° blanch’d with fear. 

Eoss. What sights, my lord ? 

Lady Macbeth. I pray you, speak not ; he grows 
worse and worse ; 

Question enrages him. At once, good night ; 

Stand not uj)on the order of your going, 

But go at once. 

Lennox. Good night ; and better health 120 
Attend his majesty ! 

Ladvt Macbeth. A kind good night to all ! 

[_IiJxeirnt all Imt Macbeth and LxIdy Macbetii. 
Macbeth. It will have .blood j they say blood will 
have blood : 

Stones have been known to move, and trees to speak ; 
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Augurs '^ and understood relations have 

lly maggot-pies and cliouglis and rooks brought forth 125 

Tire seeret’st man of blood. — What is the night ? 

Lady Macbeth. Almost at odds with morjiing, which 
is wldeh, 

Macbeth. How say'st thou, that Macduff denies hia 
person 

At our great bidding ? 

Lady Macbeth. Did you send to him, sir ? 
Macbeth. I hear it by the rvay; but I will send : iso 
There’s not a one ® of them but in his house 
I keep a servant fee’d. I will to-morrow, 

And betimes I will, to the ■weh-d ® sisters : 

More shall they speak ; for now I’m bent to know, 

By the worst means, the worst. For mine own good 1.35 
All causes shall give way: I am in blood 
Stepp’d in so far that, should I wade no more, 

Eeturning wmre as tedious as go o’er. 

Strange things I have in head that will to hand, 

Which must be acted ere they may be scann’d. 140 

Lady Macbeth. You lack the season of all natures, 
sleep. 

. Macbeth. Come, we’ll to sleep. My strange and self- 
I abuse 

[is the initiate fear, that wants hard use : 

I We are yet but young in deed. 


IFxe-imt. 
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Scene V. A heath. Thunder. 

Enter the three Witches, meeting Hecate, 

Fikst Witch. how now, Hecate ! you look 

angerly. 

Hecate. Haye I not reason, beldams as you are, 
Saucj’- and overbold ? How did you dare 
To trade and traffic with Maebeth 

In riddles and affairs of death ; 5 

And I, the mistress of your chaTins, 

The close contriver of all harms, 

W as never call’d to bear my part, ' 

Or show the glory of our art ? 

And, which is worse, all you have done lo 

Hath been but for a wayward son, 

Spiteful and wrathful ; who, as others do, 

Loves for his own ends, not for 3^ou. 

But mahe amends now : get j^iu gone. 

And at the pit of Acheron 15 

Meet me i’ the morning : thither he • 

W ill come to know his destiny : 

Your vessels and your spells provide. 

Your charms, and every thing beside. 

I am for the air ; this night I’ll spend 20 

Unto a dismal and a fatal end: : 

Great business must be wrought ere noon: 

Upon the corner of the moon 

There hangs a va|)ourous drop profound ; 
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rii catcli it ere it come to ground : 25 

And tliat, clistilFd by magic sleights 
Shall raise such artificial sprites. 

As ])y the strengtli of their illusion 

Si lall draw him on to his confusion : 

lie filiall spurn fate, scorn death, and bear 30 

His hopes -’bove ■wisdom, grace, and fear ; 

And you all know security 
Is mortals’ chiefest enemy. 

\3Iusie mill a song within. : ‘Come away, 
come away,-’ ^ etc. 

Hark ! I am call’d ; my little spirit, see, 

Sits in a foggy cloud, and stays for mo. \_Exit. 35 

Fiest Witch. Come, let’s make haste ; she’ll soon be 
back again. [^Exeunt. 

Scene VI. Forres. The palace. 

Enter Lennox and another Lord. 

Lennox. My former speeches liave but hit your 
thoughts. 

Which can interpret further: only I say 

I'liings iiave been strangely borne. Tlie gracious Duuean 

Was pitied of Macbeth; marry, he was dead : 

And the right- valiant Bampro walk'd too late ; 5 

Whom, you may say, if "’t please you, Fleance killed. 

For Fleance^ fled. Men must not walk too late. 

Who cannot want the thought, how monstrous 
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It %vas for ilaleolin and for Doiialbain 

T(,) kill their gracious father ? damned fact ! lo 

How it did grieve INIacbetli I did he not straight. 

In pious rage, the two delinquents tear, . 

Tliat were the slaves of drink and thralls of sleep ? 

A¥as not that nobly done ? Ay, and wisely too ; 

For ’twould have anger’d any heart alive in 

To hear the men deny’t. So that, I say. 

He has borne all things well : and I do think 
That, had he Duncan’s sons under his ke}^ — 

As, an’t please heaven, he shall not, — they should find 
What ’twere to kill a father; so should Fleance. 20 
But, peace ! for from broad words, and ’cause he fail’d 
His presence at the tyrant’s feast, I hear, 

Macduff lives in disgrace. Sir, can yon tell 
Where he bestows himself ? 

Lord. The son.® of Duncan, 

From wLom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 25 

Lives in the English court ; and is received 
Of the most pious Edward with such grace. 

That the malevolence of fortune nothing 
Takes from his high respect. Thither Macduff 
Is gone to pray the holy king, upon his aid so 

To wake Northumberland and warlike Si ward ; 

That by the help of these, with Flim above 

To ratify the work, we may again 

Give to our tables meat, sleep to our nights ; 

Free * from our feasts and banquets bloody knives ; 35 

Do faithful homage, and receive free honours ; 
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All which we pine for now ; and this j-eport 
Hafeh so exasperate the ^ king, that he. . 

Prepares for some attempt of war. 

Lexxox. Sent he to Macclnfl: ? 

Loan. He did ; and with an absolute ‘ Sir, not 1,’ 40 
The cloudy messenger turns me his back, 

And hums, as who should say, ‘ A’cii'll rue the time 
That clogs me with this answer.’ 

Lexxox. And that well might 

Advise him to a caution, to hold what distance 
His wisdom can provide. Some holy angel 45 

Ply to the court of England, and unfold 
His message ere he come ; that a swift blessing 
j\Iay soon return to this our suffering country 
Under a hand accursed ! 

Lobd. I’ll send my prayers with him. \_ Exmnt , 


ACT IV. 

Scene I. A cavern. In the middle, a- hoUing eauldtum. 

Thunder. Enter the three Wifohea. 

Ptrst Wjtcit. Thrice the blinded cat liath ^ mew’d. 

■ Second Witch. Thrice and oih!« the hedge-pig 
whin’d. 

'ri-iiRD Witch. Harpier® cries: — ‘ ‘Tis time, ’tis 
time.’ 
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First Witch. Round about the cauldron, go j 
In the poison’d entrails throw ' r. 

Toad, that under cold stone 
Days and night has thirty-one 
Swelter’d venom sleeping got, ■ 

Boil thou first i’ the charmed pot. 

All. Double, double toil and trouble ; lo 

Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. '"-‘I 

Second WTtcii. Fillet of a fenny snake, 

In the cauldron boil and bake; 

Eye of newt and toe of frog. 

Wool of bat and tongue of dog, is 

Adder’s fork and blind-worm’s sting, 

Lizard’s leg and liowlet’s wing, 

For a charm of powerful trouble. 

Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 

All. Double, double toil and trouble ; 20 

Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 

Third Witch. Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf, : 
Witches’ ‘‘ mummy, maw and gulf ^ 

Of the ravin’d salt-sea shark, 

Root of hemlock digg’d i’ the dark, 25 

Liver of blaspheming Jew, 

Gall of goat and slips of yew 
Sliver’d in the moon’s eclipse. 

Nose of Turk and Tartar’s lijjs, 

Finger of birth-strangled babe, so 

Ditch-deliver’d by a drab, 

Make the gruel thick and slab ; 


■I 
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Add tlicireto a tiger’s eliaiidroiij 
For tlie .ingredients of our cauldron. 

All. Double, double toil and trouble ; 35 

Firci burn, and cauldron bubble. 

Slc<.)xi> Witch. Cool it witli a baboon’s blood ; 

Then the. eharm is firm and good. 

Hecate.® 

Hecate. 0 , well done ! I commend your pains ; 
xind every one shall share i’ the gains. 40 

xlnd now about the cauldron sing, 

Like elves and fairies in a ring, 

Enchanting all that you put in. 

[Jftmc 0. so^^y.* ‘Black spirits,’ ® etc. 

Emt HecIte. 

Secoxd Witch. By the pricking of niy thumbs, 
Something wicked this Avay comes : — 45 

Open, locks, 

Whoever knocks ! 

Enter Macbeth. 

j\I.'acbetii, How now, you secret, black, and midnight 
hags F 

Wliat is’t you do ? 

All. a deed without a name. 

IMaobetii, I conjure you, by that whicdi you profess, 
II(.>we’er you come to know it, an.swer me : ru 

Tdiougli you untie the winds, and let tbeiu fight 
xlgainst the churches j though the yesty waves 
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Confouiul and s-wallow navigation up ; 

Tliougli Ijladed coni be lodged and trees blown down ; 55 
Tlioiigli castles topple on tbeir warders’ beads; 

Tliougb palaces and pyramids do slope 

Tlieir heads to their foundations ; though the treasure 

Of nature’s gennens’ tumble all together, 

Even till destruction sicken ; answer me eo 

To what I ask you. 

First Witch. Speak. 

Seco^td Witch. Demand. 

Third Witch. We’ll answer. 

First Witch. Say, if thou’dst rather hear it from 
our mouths, 

Or from our masters ? 

Macbeth. Call ’em, let me see ’em. 

First Witch. Pour in sow’s blood, that hath eaten 
Her nine farrow ; grease that’s sweaten m 

From the murderer’s gibbet throw 
Into the flame. 

Ale. Come, high or low ; 

Thyself and office deftly show! 

Thunder. First Apparition : an a/rmed Head. 

Macbeth. Tell me, thou unknown power, — 

FtiiST W’lTCH. He knows thy thought; 

Hear his speech, but say thou nought. 70 

First Apparition. Macbeth ! Macbeth ! Macbeth ! 
beware Macduff ; 
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Beware llie tliaiie of Pife Dismiss me : enough. 

Macbeth. Wha,te’er tiioii arfr, for thy good eauticju 
tliauks ; 

Thou hast harp’d my fear aright : but one Vvord more. — 
Fiest Witch. He -will not be commanded : here's 
another, ra 

More potent than the first. 

Thunder. Secotid Apparition: a hloody Child. 

Second Ani-AiiiTio??. Macbeth! M.act>eth ! Macbeth! 
Macbeth. Had I three oars, I’d hear thee, 

Seconh Abpaihtiox, Be bloody, bold, and resolute-, 
laugh to scorn 

The power of man, for none of woman born so 

Shall harm Macbeth. [^Desemds. 

IMaobeth. Then live, Maodnff : what need I fear of 
thee? 

But yet I’ll make assurance double sure. 

And take a bond of fate : thou shalt not live; 

That I may tell pale-liearted feiu* it lies, 8> 

And sleep in spite of thunder. 

Thunder. Third, Apparition : a. Child cronmoAl with a 
tree m his hand. 

What is tliiSj 

TTiat rises like the issue of a king, 

And wears upon his bahy-brow the, round 
And top of sovereignty ? 
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All. ^ Listen, but speak not to’t. 

Tiirui) Apparition. l_Be lion-mettled, proud, and take 
no care so 

Who chafes, who frets, or -where eonspirers are : 
Macbeth shall never vanquish’d be until 
Great Lirnam wood to high Dunsinane hill 
Shall come against \_Dcsce,nds. 

Macbeth. That will never be : 

Who can iinju'css the forest, bid the tree os 

Unfix his earth-bound root ? Sweet bod em cuts ! good ! 
Eebellion’s head ® rise never, till the wood 
Of Birnam rise, and our high-placed Macbeth 
Shall live the lease of nature, pay. his breath 
To time and mortal custom. Yet my heart loo 

Throbs to know one thing : tell me, — if your art 
Can tell so much, — shall Banquo’s issue ever 
Eeign in this kingdom ? 

All. Seek to know no more. 

Macbeth. I will be satisfied : deny me this, 

And an eternal curse fall on you ! Let me know, • — los 
Why sinks that cauldron ? and what noise is this ? 

[llauthoys. 

First Witch. Show! 

Second Witch. Show ! • 

Thikd Witch. Show ! 

All. Show his eyes, and grieve his heart; im 

Come like. shadows, so depart I 
A show of eight Kings, the last with a glass in his hand ; 

Banquo’s Ghost following. 
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ISrAci'.BTiT. Tlion art too like tlio spirit of Banipio ; 
down I 

Thy crown does sear mine eyel)alls. — And thy hair. 
Tliou other "old-bound brow, is like tlie iirst. — 

A third is like the former. — Filthy hags ! ii.“> 

Why do you show me this ? — A fourth ! — Start, eyes ! 
What, will the line stretch out to the crack of doom ? 
Another yet ! — A seventh I — I’ll see no more ; — ,, ,■ 

And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass -f® '' 
Which shows me many more ; and some I see ' ' 120 

That twofold balls and treble scieptres carry C 
Horrible sight ! — Now I see Tis true ; 

For the blood-bolter’d Banquo smiles upon me. 

And points at them for'his. — What, is this so ? 

First Witch, Ay, sir, all this is so : but why 125 
Stands Macbeth thus amazedly ? 

Come, sisters, cheer we up his sprights, 

And show the best of our delights : 
ril charm the air to give a sound, 

While you perform your antic round, iso 

That this great king may kindly say 
Our duties did his welcome pay. 

[JTn.s'vu. Tks Witches dunce, and then tvrr/.- 
Hecate. 

jMacbeth. Where are they ? Gone ? Let this per- 
nicious hour 

Standayeaceursedinthecalendar!-- 
Come in, without there! 
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ISnt&i' LEXisrox. 

Lejtxox. Wiiat’s your grace’s will ? los 

Macbeth. Saw you the ^veird ^^ sisters ? 

Lennox. No, my lord. 

Macbeth. Game they not by you ? 

Lennox. No, indeed, my lord. 

Macbeth. Infected be the air whereon they ride, 

And damn’d all those that trust them ! — I did hear 
The galloping of horse : who was’t came by ? i-jo 

Lennox. ’Tis two or three, my loixh that bring you ; 

word 

Macduff is fled to England. 

Macbeth. Fled to. England ! 

Lennox. Ay, my good lord. 

Macbeth. \_Asicle.'] Time, thou anticipat’st my dread ' ! 
exploits: > 

The fliglity purpose never is o’ertoek 1-15 . : 

Unless the deed go with it : from tliis moment 
The very firstlings of my heart shall be | 

The firstlings of my hand. And even now, 

To crown my thoughts with acts, he it thought and done : 

The castle of Maednff I will surprise ; 1.10 

Seize upon Fife; give to the edge o’ the sword • 

His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate souls 

That trace him in his line, No boasting like a fool; 1 

This deed I’ll do before this purpose cool: 

Ihit no more sights ! — Where are these gentlemen ? ms 
(’oine, bring me where they are, [^JSxenvt. 
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Scene II. Fife. A room in Macduff's castte. 

Enter Lady Macduff, her Son^ and Ross. 

Lady Macduff. What had he done, to make liim ii}' 
the land ? 

Ross. You must have patience, madam. 

> Lady Macduff. ' He had none : 

His flight was madness : when our actions do not, 

Our feai\s do make us traitors. 

Ross. You know not 

Whether it was his wisdom or his fear. 

Lady Macduff. Wisdom ! to-leave his wife, to leave 
his babes, 

His mansion and his titles, in a i^lace 

From whence himself does fly ! He hDves us not ; , 

He wants the natural touch ; for the poor wren, 

The most diminutive of birds, will fight, lo 

Her young ones in her nest, against the owl. 

All is the fear and nothing is the love j 
As little is the rvisdom, where the flight 
So runs against all reason. 

Boss. ‘ My dearest coz, 

I pray you, school yourself : but, for your husband, ir> 

He is noble, wise, judicious, and best knows 

The fits o’ the seasson. I dare not speak much further: 

But cruel are the times, when we are traitors 

And do not know ourselves; when we hold rumour 

From what we fear, yet know not what we fear, 20 
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But float upon a wild and violent sea 

Each way and move. I take my leave of you : 

Shall not be long but I’ll be here again. 

Things at the worst will cease, or else climb upward 
To what they were before. — My pretty cousin, 25 

Blessing upon you ! 

Lady Magdufit. Father’d he is, aud yet he’s father- 
less. 

Ross. I am so much a fool, should I stay longer, 

It would be my disgrace and jrour discomfort ; 

I take my leave at once. \_Exit. 

Lady Macduff. Sirrah, your father’s dead : so 

And what will you do now ? How will you live ? 

Sox. As birds do, mother. 

Lady Macduff. ^ What, with worms and 

* flies ? 

Sox. With what I get, I mean ; and so do they. 
Lady Macduff. Poor bird ! thou’ldst never fear the 
net nor lime, 

The pitfall nor the gin. 35 

Sox. Why should I, mother ? Poor birds they are 
not set for. 

My father is not dead, for all your saying. 

Lady Macduff. Yes, he is dead ; how w'ilt thou do 
fora father? 

Sox. Xay, how will you do for a husband ? 

Lady Macduff. Why, I can buy me twenty at any 
juarket. 

Sox. Then you’ll buy ’em to sell again. 


40 
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Lady Maci>u-ff. Tlion spcak’st with ail thy wit, and 
yet, i' faitij, 

With wit enough for thee. 

Hox. Was my father a traitor, mother ? 

Lady Maoduff. Ay, that he wjis. 45 

Bon. What is a traitor ? 

Lady Macduff. Why, one that swears and lies. 

Sox. And be all traitor-s that do so ? 

Lady hlAnnuFF. Every one that does so is a traitor, 
and must be liangM. so 

Sox. And must they all be hang’d that swear and lie ? 
Lady Macduff. Every one. 

Sox. Who must hang them ? 

Lady Macduff. AYhy, the lionest men. 54 

Sox. Then the liars and swearers are fools ; for there 
are liars and swearers enow- to beat the honest men, and 
hang up them. 

Lady Macduff. hTow, God help thee, poor monkey ! 
But llo^Y wilt thou do for a father ? 59 

Sox. If he w'ere dead, youdd weep for him : if you 
would not, it were good sign that I should quickly have 
a new father. 

Lady Macduff. Poor prattler, how thou talk’st ! 
Enter a Messenger. 

Messexgeiu Pdess you, fair dame ! I am not to you 
known, 

Though ill your state of honour I am perfect. C 5 

I doubt some danger does approach you nearly : 
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.If you -will take a homely man’s advice, 

lie not. found here ; hence, with your little ones. 

To fright you thus, methinks I am too savage ; 

To do worse to you were fell cruelty, to 

IVhidi is too nigh your person. Heaven preserve you ! 
I dare abide no longer. ’ [Kvif. 

Laov jM'acduff. Whither^ should I fly? 

I have done no harm. But I remember now 
I am in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often laudable ; to do good, sometime to 

Accounted dangerous folly : w’hy then, alas, 

Do I put up that womanly defence, 

To say I have done no harnx ? -— 

lUnter Murderers. 

What are these faces ? 

First Murderer. Where is your husband ? 

Lady Macduff. I hope, in no place so unsanctified 
Where such as thou mayst find him. 

Fiiist Murderer. He’s a traitor, si 

Sox. Tliou best, thou shag-hair’d ^ villain. 

First Murderer. What, you egg ! 

Young fry of treachery I \Ht<d)hin(j him. 

Sox. He has kill’d me, mother : 

llun away, I pray you ! \_I)ies. 

[_Exlt Lady Macduff, crying, YMnrder ! ’ 
Exeunt Murderers, following her. 
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Scene III. England. Before the, Klmfs ‘paJaee. 

Enter Malcolm ami Macduff. 

Malcolm, Let iis seek out some desolate shade, and 
tltero 

"Weep our sad bosoms empty. 

Macdufbl Let us rather 

Hold fast the mortal sword, and like good men 
Bestride our down-fall‘u^ birthdom. Each new morn 
Hew widows howl, new orphans cry, new sorrow-s c 
Strike heaven on the face, that it resounds 
As if it felt with Scotland and yell’d out 
Like syllable of dolour. 

Malcolm. What I believe, I’ll wmil ; 

What know, believe ; and Avhat I can redress, 

As I shall find the time to friend, I 'will. jo 

What you have spoke, it may be so, perchance. 

This tyrant, whose sole name blisters our tongues, 

Was once thought honest : you have lov’d him well ; 

He hath not touch’d you yet. I am young; but sonie- 
tliing 

You may deserve® of him through me ; and wisdom id 
T o offer up a •weak, poor, innocent lamb, 

To annease an an.<rrv Yrod.. 
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That v.'hicli yoii ai*e, my thoughts eaiiuot transpose : ei 
Angels are bright still, though the brightest loll : 
Tiiougb all things foul would wear the brows of grace, 
Yet; grace must still look so. 

Macduff. I have lost my hopes. 

Malcoi.w. Perchance even there where I did hud my 
doubts. 25 

Why in that rawness left j^ou wife aud child, 

Those precious motives, tlio.se strong knots of love, 
Without leave-taking ? I pray you. 

Let not my jealousies be your dishonours, 

But mine own safeties. You may be rightly just, so 
Whatever I shall think. 

Macduff. Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 

Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis sure. 

For goodness dare ® not clieck thee ! wear thou thy 
w'rongs ; 

The * title is affeer’d ! ® — Fare thee w'ell, lord : 

I would not be the villain that thou’ think’st S5 

For the whole space that’s in the tyrant’s grasp, 

And the rich East to boot. 

jMalcolm. Be not offended : 

I sjieak not as in absolute fear of you. 

I think our country sinks beneath the yoke ; 
lb weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gash ao 

Is added to lier wounds: I think withal 
There would be hands uplifted in my right; 

And here from gracious England have I offer 
Of goodly thousands : but for all this, 
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r shall tread upon the tja'ant’s head, 45 

Or v/ear it on my sword, yet my poor country 
(Sliall have more vices than it had before, 

IMore suffer and more sundry ways titan ever, 

By him that shall succeed. 

MAcnrFV. What should he be ? 

Malcol-M. It is myself I mean; in wliom I know ."o 
All tlie particulars of vice so grafted 
That, when they shall be open'd, black Macbeth 
lYill seem as imre as show, and the poor state 
Esteem him as a lamb, being compared 
With my confineless harms. 

Macduff. Hot in the legions cs 

Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn’d 
In evils to top Macbeth. 

Malcolm. I grant him blood}’, 

Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful, 

Sudden, malicious, smacking of every sin 

That has a name : but there’s no bottom, none, eo 

In til 3' voluptuousness : your wives, your daughters, 

Your matrons and your maids, could not fill up 

The cistern of my lust, and my desire 

All continent impediinents would o’erhear, 

That did oppose my will. Better IMacbeth cs 

Than such a one to reign. 

]Macj>uff. Boundless intemperance 

In nature is a tyranny j it hath been 
The untimely emptying of the happy throne, 

And fall of maiiy kings. But fear not yet 
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Ti) take upon you what is yours : you may 70 

Convey y(jur pleasures in a spacious plenty, 

And yet seem cold, the time you may so hoodwink. 

'We have willing dames enough; there cannot be 
That vulture in you, to devour so many 
As will to greatness dedicate themselves, 75 

Finding it so inclined. 

Malcolm. Wuth this, there grows 

In my most ill-corn pos’d affection such 
A staunchless avarice that, w'ere I king, 

I should cut off the nobles for their lands. 

Desire his jewels and this other s house : so 

And my more- having would be as a sauce 
To make me hunger more, that I should forge 
Quarrels unjust against the good and loyal, 

Destroying them for wealth. 

Macduff. This avarice 

Sticks deeper, grows with more pernicious root 85 

Thau summer-seeming lust, and it hath been. 

Tlje sword of our slain kings : yet do not fear ; 

Scotland hath foisons to fill up your will 
Of your mere own : all these are portable, 

With other graces weigh’d. 90 

1 Mal(!olm. But I have none. The king-becoming 
graces, 

As justice, verity, temperance, stableness, 

Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness, 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 

I have no relish of them, but abound 
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Seen 

In tlie division of each several crime, 

Acting it many -ways. Nay, had I power, I should 
I’our the sweet milk of concord into hcdl, 

Uproar the iniiversal peace, confound 
All unity on earth. 

AIagouff. 0 Scotland, ScorhiiKi ! loo 

i\[ALc; 0 LM. If such a one he fit to govern, speak: 

I am as I have spoken. 

Macou-pp. Mt to govern ! 

No, not to live. — 0 nation ini.serable, 

With an untitled tyrant hloud 3 '-.sceptred, 

When shalt thou see th,y wdiolesoiiie days again, los 
Since that the truest issue of thy throne 
By his own interdiction stands acew’sed, 

And does hlaspheme his breed ? — Tliy royal father 
Was a most sainted king : the queen tlmt bore thee, 

I® Oftener upon her knees than on her feet, no 

Died every dav she liv.ed.*^ — Fare thee well! 

These evils thou repeat’st upon th^’self 

Have bauishM me from Scotland. — 0 my breast, 

Thy hope ends here ! 

Malcolm. Macduff, this noble passion, 

Child of integrity, hath from my soul ns 

Wiped the black scruples, reconciled my' thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Devilish Macbeth 
By many of these trains hath sought to win me 
Into his power; and modest wisdom plucks me 
From over-credulous haste : but God ah(jve 120 

Deal between thee and me I for even now 
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I put m^’self to th}^ direction, and 
Unspeuk mine own detraction ; here abjure 
Tiie taints and blames I laid upon myself, 

For strangers to iny nature. I am j^et 125 

Unknown to woman, never was forsworn, 

Scarcely have coveted wlnit was mine own, 

At no time broke rny faith, would not betray 

The devil to his fellow, and delight 

Ho less in truth than life : my first false speaking iso 

Was this upon myself. What I am truly 

Is thine and mj’’ poor country’s to command ; 

Whither, indeed, before thy ^ Im re-approacln 
Old Siward, with ten thousand warlike men, 

Already at a xmint, was setting forth. 135 

How we’ll together, and the chance of goodness 
Be like our warranted quarrel ! Why are you silent ? 

Macduff. Such welcome and unwelcome things at 
once 

’Tis hard to reconcile. 

Enter a Doctor. 

Malcolm. Well, more anon, — Comes the king forth, 
I pray you ? mo 

Doctor. Ay, sir ; there are a crew of w’retched souls 
That stay his cure : their malady convinces 
The great assay of art ; but at hi.s touch, 

Such sanctity hath heaven given his hand, 

They presently amend. 
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Malcolm. I tliauk j-ou, doctor. i-is 

[Exit Ihetor. 

Macduff. lYhat's the disease lie means ? 

Malcolm. 'Tis call'd tlie evil ; 

A most miraculous work in this good king; 

IVhicli often, since my here-remain i n Englai,'id, 

.1 have seen him do. TH ow he solicits heaven, 

Himself best knows :M)ut strangely -visited people, 150 
Ail swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 

The mere despair of surgery, he cures, 

Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 

Put oil with holy prayers^ and ’tis spoken, 

To the succeeding royalty he leaves los 

The healing benediction. With this strange virtue 
He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy ; 

And sundry blessings bang about his throne, 

That speak him full of grace. 


Enter Boss. 

Macduff. 

Malcolm. 

Macduff. 

Malcolm. 
move 

The means that makes us strangers ! 

Koss. Sir, arnen. 

Ma<’.duff. Stands Scotland where it did ? 

Itoss. Alas, poor country 1 


See, who comes here ? 

My countryman ; hut yet I know liim not. 
My ever-gentle cousin, welcome hither, itu 
I know him now. good God, betimes re- 
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Alinotsf, afraid to know itself ! It cannot los 

Be call'd our mother, but our grave : where nothing, 

But Wiio knows notliing, is once seen to smile ; 

Wliere siglis and groans and shrieks that rend the air, 
Arc made, not mark’d ; where violent sorrow seems 
A modern ecstasy : the dead man’s knell no 

Is there scarce ask’d for wdio ; and good men’s lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 

Dying or ere they sicken. 

Macduff. 0 , relation 

Too nice , and yet too true ! 

Malcolm. What’s the newest grief ? 

Boss. That of an hour’s age dotli hiss the speaker ; 
Each minute teems a new one, 

Macduff. How does my wife ? 17c 

Ross. Why, well. 

Macduff, And all my children ? 

Ross. Well too. 

Macduff. The tyrant has not batter’d at their peace ? 

Ross. hTo ; they were well at peace when I did leave 
’em. 

Macduff. Be not a niggard of your speech: how 

JSO 

Ross. When I came hither to transport the tidings, 
Which I have heavily borne, there ran a rumour 
Of many worthy follows that were out ; 

Which was to my belief witness’d the rather, 

For that I saw the tyrant’s power a-foot. isr, 

ATow is the time of help: your eye in Scotland 
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Would create soldiers, make our woineu fight, 

To duif their dire distresses. 

Malcolm. Ileh, their comfort 

WeTe coiaiug thither; gracious Euglaud liaih 
Ltuit us good Siwaru and ten tliousaud mesi ; t!)o 

An older and a better soldier none 
That Ghristeudoin gives out. 

Koss. Would I could answer 

This comfort with the like ! But I have words 
That would be howl’d out in the desert air, 

Where hearing should not latch them. 

Macduff. What concern they ? 195 

The general cause ? or is it a fee-grief 
Due to some single breast ? 

Itoss. Xo mind that's honest 

But in it shares some woe, though the main part 
Pertains to you alone. 

Macduff. If it be mine, 

Keep it not from me, quickly let me have it. 200 

lioss. Let not your ears despise my tongue for ever, 
WTiicli shall possess them with the heaviest sound 
That ev'-er yet they heard. 

Macduff. Hum ! I guess at it. 

Loss. Your castle is surpris’d ; your wife and babes 
Havagely slaughter’d : to relate the manner, 205 

W^'ere, on the quarry of these murder’d deer, 

To add the death of you. 

Malcolm. Merciful lieaven ! — 

What, man ! ne’er pull your hat upon your l.u-owsj 
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Almost afraid to kimw itself ! It cannot ics 

I’e caliM our mother, but our grave: where notliing, 

But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile; 

Whei-e sighs and groans and shrieks that rend the air, 
Are made, not niarkkl ; where violent sorrow seems 
A modern ecstasy : the dead man’s knell i70 

Is there scarce ask’d for who ; and good men’s lives 
Expire bed'ore the flowers in their caps, 

Dying or ere they sicken. 

Macduff. 0, relation. 

Too nice , and yet too true ! 

Malcolm. What’s the Tiewest grief ? 

Boss. That of an hour’s age doth hiss the speaker ; 
Each minute teems a new one. 

Macduff. How does my wife ? i78 

Eoss. Why, well. 

Macduff. And all my children ? 

Eoss. Well too. 

Macduff. The tyrant has not batter’d at their peace V* 
Eoss. Xo ; they were well at peace when I did leave 
’em, 

Macduff. Be not a niggard of your speech: how 
goes ’t ? iso 

Eoss. W’hen I came hither to transport the tidings, 
Which I have heavily borne, there ran a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were out ; 

Which was to my belief witness’d the rather, 

For that I saw the tyrant’s power a-foot. iss 

Xow is the time of help : your eye in Scotland 
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\VonLi create soldiers, make onr women fiyist. 

To (loll their dire distresses. 

ir.\.L(jonM. Be’t their comfort 

Wm’re cuiuiiig thither : gracious England hath 
Ijcnt us good >Siv»'-ard and ten thousand nie-n ; 

An older and a better soldier none 
That Christendom gives out. 

Eoss. Would I could answ'er 

This comfort with the like ! But I have words 
That would be howl’d out in the desert air, 

Where hearing should not latch them. 

MAcnuPF. What eoucern they ? lao 

The general cause ? or is it a fee-grief 
Due to some single breast ? 

Ross. No mind that’s honest 

But in it shares some woe, thongh the main part 
Pertains to you alone. 

Magdup’F. If it be mine, 

Keep it not from me, quickly let me have it. coo 

Ross. Let not your oars despise, my tongue for ever, 
Which shall possess tlieru with the heaviest sound 
That ever yet they heard. 

Macduff. Hum! I guess at it. 

Ross. Your castle is surpris’d ; your wife and babes 
Savagely slaughter’d : to relate the inanner, 205 

Were, on the quarry of these murder’d deer, 

T’o add tlie death of you. 

Malcolm. Merciful heaven ! — 

What, man ! ne’er pull your liat upon your brows; 
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Give sorrow words ; the ^rief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’er-fraught heart, and bids it break. 210 
Macduff. My cliildren too ? 

Ross. Wife, children, servants, all 

That could be found. 

Macduff. And I must be from thence ! — 

My wife kill’d too ? 

Ross. I have said. 

Malcolm. Be comforted ; 

Let’s make us medicines of our great revenge, 

To cure this deadly grief. 215 

Macduff. He has no children. — All my prett}’' ones ? 
Did you say all ? — 0 hell-kite ! — All ? 

What ! all my pretty chickens and their dam 
At one fell swoop ? 

Malcolm. Dispute it like a man. 

Macduff. I shall do so 5 220 

But I must also feel it as a man : , 

I cannot but remember such things were, 

That were most precious to me. — Did heaven look on, 
And would not take their x>art ? Sinful ^Macduff, 

Tliey were all struck for thee ! naught that I am, 225 
hTot for their own demerits, but for mine, 

Fell slaughter on their souls. Heaven rest them now ! 
Malcolm. Be this the whetstone of your sword : let 
■grief 

Convert to anger; blunt not the heart, enrage it. 

Ma<u>uff. 0 , I could play the woman with mine 
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And braggart with nry tongue ! — But, gentle ]ieii%'ens,“ 
(Jut short all intennission ; front to front 
Bring thou this fiend, of Scotland and myself ; 

'Wirliiu nij* sword’s lengtli set him ; if ho ’scax'je, 

Heaven forgive him too ! 

Malcolm. This tunc ® goes manly. 2 :j 3 

G<niie, go we to the Icing: our power is ready; 

Our lack is nothing but our leave. Macbeth 

Is ripe for shaking, and the powers above 

P\it on their instruments. Eeeeive what cheer you may : 

The night is lung that never finds the day. [Exeunt. 240 


ACT V. 

ScEXia I. Duns inane. Ante-room in the castle. 

Enter a Doctor of Fhysic and a waiting Gentlewoman. 

Doctou. I have two nights watched with you, but 
can perceive no truth in your report. When was it she 
last walked? 

Gentlewomajc. Since his majesty wuint into the field, 
T have seen her rise from her bed, throw her nightgown 
upon her, unlock her closet, take forth paper, fold it, 
write upon’t, read it, afterwards seal it, and again return 
to bed ; yet all this while in a most fast sleexe r 

Doctor. A great perturbation in nature, to receive 
at once the benefit of sleep and do the effects of wutch- 
i]ig! In this slumbery agitation, besides her walking 
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a, lid otlier actual performances, wliat, at any time, liavo 
you heard lier say ? 

Gentlewomax. . That, sir, -which I will nut report 
after her. is 

DocTOii. You may to me, and ’tis most meet you 
should. 

Gentlewomax. Neither to you nor any one, having 
no witness to confirm my speech. 

Enter Lady Macbeth, with a taper, 

Lo you, here she comes ! This is her very guise ; and, 
upon my life, fast asleep. Observe her ; stand close. 21 

Doctor. How came she by, that light ? 

GexTlewomax. Why, it stood by her ; she has light 
by her continually ; ’tis her command. 

Doctor. You see, her eyes are open. 26 

Gextlewoiuax. Ay, but their sense is shut. 

, Doctor. What is it she does now ? Look, how she 
rubs her hands. 

Gextlewomax. It is an accustomed action with her, 
to seem thus washing her hands : I have known her con- 
tinue in this a quarter of an hour. 31 

Lady Macbeth. Yet here’s a spot. 

Doctor. Hark! she speaks; I will set down what 
comes from her, to satisfy my remembrance the more 
strongly. 3.") 

Lady Macbeth. Out, damned spot! out, I say! — 
One ; two : why, then ’tis time to do’t. — ^ Hell is murky 1 
- -^hie, my lord, fie 1 a -soldier, and afeard ? What need 
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v/e fear who know's it, when none can call our power to 
account? — Yet .who \vouW have thought the old man 
to liave had so much blood in him 41 

Doctok. Do you mark that ? 

Ladv Macbeth. The thane of Fife had a wife; where 
is slie now ? — What, will the.se hands ne’er be clean ? — 
No more o’ that, my lord; no more o’ that: you mar all 
■with this starting. 40 

Dogtoh. Do to, go to ; you have known what you 
should not. 

Gent.lewoman’. She has spoke what she should not, 
I am sure of that : heaven knows what she has known. 

Lady Macbeth. Here’s the smell of the blood still : 
all the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little 
hand. Oh! oh! oh! 

Doctor. What a sigh is there ! The heart is sorely 
charged. 65 

Gentlewomait. I would not have such a heart in my 
bosom for the dignity of the whole body. 

Doctor. Well, well; well,— 

Gentlewomajt. Pray God it be, sir. 69 

Doctor. This disease is beyond my practice : yet I 
have known those which have -^valked in their sle’ep who 
have died holily in their beds. 

Lady Macbeth. Wash your hands; put on your 
nightgown! ; look not so pale : • — I tell you yet again, Ban- 
quo’s buried ; he cannot come out on’s grave. es 

Doctor. Even so? 

Lady Macbeth. To bed, to bed; there’s knocking 
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at the gate ; come, come, come, come, give me your hand : 
what’s done cannot be undone : to bed, to bed, to bed. 

\_Islxit. 

DocTOii. Will she go now to bed ? 70 

Gentlewoman. Directly. 

Doctor. Doul whisperings are abroad. Unnatural 
deeds 

Do breed unnatural troubles : infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets . 

More needs she the divine than the physician. — 75 

God, God forgive u.s all ! — Look after her ; 
liemove from her the means of all annoyance, 

And still keep eyes upon her. So, good night : 

My mind she has mated and amazed niy sight : 

I think, but dare not speak. 

Gentlewoman. Good night, good doctor, so 

[Exmmt. 

Scene II. The country near Dimsinane. 

Drum and colours. Enter Menteith, Caithness, 
Angus, Lennox, and SoldieiTs. 

Mbnteitii. The English power is near, led on by 
Malcolm, 

His uncle Siward and the good Macduff 
Eevenges burn in them j for their dear causes 
Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 
Excite the mortified man. 
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Angus. Near Biniam wood r, 

Shall we ■well meet them 5 that way are they eoming. 

Oattiinisss. Who knows if Donalbain be -^vith his 
brothe.r ? 

Lennox. For certain, sir, he is not: I have a tile 
Of all the gentry : there is Siward’s soiij 
And nuiny iiurough youths, that even no'w 10 

Protest their first of manhood. 

Menteitii. What does the tju-ant ? 

Oaitiiness. Great dDunsinane ho strongW fortifies: 
Some say he’s mad ; others, that lesse.r hate him, 

Do call it valiant fury : but, for certain, 

He cannot ljuckle his disteiuperM cause ^ ' 15 

W^ithin the belt of rule. 

Angus. Now does ho feel 

His secret murders sticking on his hands ; 

Now minutely revolts upbraid liis faith-breach; 

Those he commands move only in command, 

Nothing in love; now does he feel his title 20 

Hang loose about him, like a giant’s robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief. 

MENTErTii, Who then shall blame 

His jiester’d senses to recoil and start, 

When all that is within him does condemn 
Itself for being there? 

Caithness. Weil, march we on, 25 

To give obedience where ’'txs truly owed: 

Meet we the medicine of the sickly weal, 

And wdth him pour we, iii our country’s purge, 

Each drop of us. 
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Lejj-xox. Or so much as it needs, 

To dew tJie sovereign flower and drown the weeds. so 
Make we our march towards Birnain. 

[^Exeimtf marcJung. 

Scene III. Dunsinane. A room in the cattle. 

Enter Macbeth, Doctok, and Attendants. 

Macbeth. Briiig me no more reports ; let them fly 
all: 

Till Birnam wood remove to Dunsinane 
I cannot taint with fear. What’s the boy Malcolm ? 
Was he not born of woman ? The spirits that know 
AH mortal consequences have pronounced me thus : 5 

‘ Fear not, Macbeth ; no man that’s born of woman 
Shall e’er have power upon thee.’ — Then fly, false 
thanes, 

And mingle with the English epicures : 

The mind I sway by and the heart I bear 

Shall never sag with doubt, nor shake with fear. 30 

a Seevant. 

The devil damn thee black, thou cream-faced loon ! 
Where got’st thou that goose look ? 

Sekvant. There is ten thousand 

Macbeth. Geese, villain ? 

Sekvant. Soldiers, sir. 
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Macijhtji. Go prick tliy face and over-red thy fear, 
Thon lily-liver’d boy. What soldiers, patch? 15 

Death of thy soul ! those linen cheeks of thine 
Are counsellors to fear. What soldiers, whey-face ? 
SniiVAXT. The English force, so please you, 
MACBETir, Take thy face hence. [AhuY — 
Seyton ! — I am sick at heart, 
Wlieri I bcihold — • Seyton, I say ! — This push 20 

Will cheer me evei'j or dis-ease " me now. 

I have lived long enough : ray way'"^ of life 
Is fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf, 

And that which should accompany old age, 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 25 

I must not look to have; but, in their stead, 

Curses, not loud but dchp, mouth-honour, breath, 

Which the poor heart would fain deny, and ^ dare not. — 
Seyton ! 

JEnter Seytox. 

Seyton-. What’s your gracious pleasure ? 

Macueth. What news more ? so 

Seyton, All is confirm’d, my lord, which was re- 
ported. 

Magbeth. I’ll fight, till -from my bones my flesh be 
hack’d.— 

Give me my armour. 

Sey^ton. ’Tis not needed yet. 

Macjeetii. I’ll put it on. 

Send out more horses, skirr the country round; 
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Hang those that tallc of fear. Give me mine armour. — 
How does your patient, doctor ? 

Doctor. Hot so sick, my lord, 

As she is ti'ouhled with thick-coming fancies, 

That keep her from lier rest. 

Maciskth. [Cure her ® of that. 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased,. 40 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Ettze out the written troubles of the brain, 

And with some sweet oblivious antidot<^ 

Cleanse the stuif’d bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart? 

Doctor. . Therein the j)atient 45 

Must rnimster to himself. 

ALacbeth. Throw physic to the dogs, I’ll none of it. 
Come put mine armour on ; give me my staff. — 

Seyton, send out. — Doctor, the thanes fly from me. — 
Come, sir, dispatch. — If thou could’st, doctor, cast so 
The water of my land, find her disease 
And purge it to a sound and pristine health, 

I would applaud thee to the very echo, 

That should applaud again. — Pull’t off, I say. — 

What rhubarb, senna,® or what purgative drug, 55 

W ould scour these English hence ? Hear’st thou of thorn ? 

Doctor. Ay, my good lord ; your royal preparation 
Alakes us hear somethin g. 

AIacbetii. Bring it after me. — 

I will not be afraid of death and bane 

Till Birnam forest come to Dunsinane. {^Exit. co 
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1)<'JGT0K.. [Aside.'] Were I fi’om Dunsinaiie away and 
clear, 

Profit again should hardly draw me here. [JjJxeunt. 

Scene IV. Coimtry near Blrnam tvood. 

Drum and colours. Muter Maecoem, old Siward and 
his Sou, Macdupe, Menteith, Caithness, Anglt.s, 
Lennox, Ross, and Soediers marchmg. 

Maxooem. Cousins, I hope the days are near at hand 
That chambers will be safe. 

Mentbith. We doubt it nothing. 

SiwARi). What wood is this before us ? 

Menteith. The wood of Birnam. 

MalOoem. Let every soldier hew him down a bough. 
And bear’t before him : thereby shall we shadow 5 
The numbers of our host, and make discovery 
Err in report of us. 

Soediers. It shall be done. 

SiWARD. We learn no other but the confident ty- 
rant 

Keeps still in Bunsinane, and will endure 
Our setting down before’!. 

Malcolm. ’Tis his main hope ; 10 

Eor where there is advantage to be given ^ 

Both more and less have given him the revolt, 

And none serve with him hut constrained things 
AVhose hearts are absent too. . 
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Macduff. Let our just censures 

Attend the true event, and put vre on is 

Industrious soldiership. 

SnvAKD. The time approaches 

That will with due decision make us know 
What -we shall say we have and what we owe. 

Thoughts speculative their unsure hopes relate, 

Lut certain issue strokes must arbitrate : 20 

Toward which advance the war, [^JExeunt, marchmg. 

Scene V. Dunsinane. Within the, castle. 

Enter Macbeth, Sevton, and Soldieks, with dmm and 
colours. 

Macbeth. Hang out our banners on the outward 
walls ; 

The cry is still, ‘ They come ! ’ Our castle’s strength 
Will laugh a siege to scorn : here let them lie 
Till famine and the ague eat them up. 

IVere they not forced with those that should be ours, 5 
We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, 

And beat them backward home. £A cry of women within. 

What is that noise ? ' 

Seyton. It is the cry of women, ray good lord. 

lExit. 

Macbeth. ** 0 : have almost forgot the taste of fears ; 
The time has been, my senses would have cool’d ^ 10 

To hear a night-shriek, and ray fell of hair 
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Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 

As life were in’t: I have supp'd full, with horrors; 

Direness, familiar to my slaughterous tlioiiglits, 

Oaanot once st£U-t nie.^ 

Re-enUr Seyton. 

Wherefore was that cry ? is 
Seyton. The queen, niy lord, is dead. 

Macbeth. She should have died hereafter ; 

There would have been a time for such a woid. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 20 

To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief caudle! 

Life’s but a walking shadow; a jioor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 25 

And then is heard no more : it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing. — 

Enter a Messenger, 

Thou comest to use thy tongue ; thy story, quickly. 

Messenger. Gracious my lord, 30 

1 should report that which I® say I saw, 
r>ut know not how to do it. 

Macbeth. Well, say,® sir. 

]\!esskn(jkr. As I did stand my -watch upon the hillj 
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I look'd toward Birnara, and anon, niethought, 

TIjo wood began to move. 

llAer.KTH. Liar and slave ! ss 

ItKssKXGER. Let me endure your wratli, if ’t be uot so : 
Within this three mile may you see it coming; 

I say, a moving grove. 

Macbeth. If thou si^eak’st false, 

Upon the next tree shalt ^ thou hang alive 

Till famine cling thee : if thy speech be sooth, 4o 

I care not if thou dost for me as much. — - 

I pull in resolution, and begin 

To doubt the equivocation of the fiend, 

That lies like truth : ‘ Fear not, till Birnam w'ood 
Bo come to Bunsinane ; ^ and now a wood 45 

Comes tcward Bunsinane. ■ — Arm, arm, and out ! — 

If this w'hich he avouches does aj^pear, 

There is nor flying hence nor tarrying here. 

I ’gin to be a-weary of tlie sun. 

And wish the estate o’ the w’orld were now undone. — 50 
Bing the alarum-bell ! — BJow, wind ! come, wrack ! 

At least we’ll die with harness on our back. \_Exeimt. 

Scene YI. Eimsinane. Before the castle. 

Drum and colours. Enter Malcolm, old Si ward, Mac- 
duff, and their Army, with houghs. 

Malcolm. Now near enough ; your leavy ^ screens 
throw down, 
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And sli-OYt' like those you are. — You, -srorthy uncle, 
Sliailj with my cousin, your right-noble son, 

Lead our first battle : worthy Macduff and we 

Shall take upon's what else remains to do, v> 

Aticording to our order. 

SiwAiiD. Fare you well, 

1)0 we but find the tyrant’s power to-night, 

Let ns be beaten, if we cannot fight. 

Maci>uff. Make all our trumpets speak give tiiein 
all breath, 

Those clamorous harbingers of blood and death. lo 

\_Exeunt. 

Scene VII. Another lyart of the field. 
Alarums. Enter Macbeth. 

Macbeth. They have tied me to a stake ; I cannot 

fly, 

But, bear-like, I must fight the course. What’s he 
Idiat "was not horn of w' oman ? Such a one 
Am I to fear, or none. 

Enter young Siwaut). 

Younu Si ward. What is thy name ? 

Macbeth. Tliou’lt be afraid to hear i£ r > 

You.no SnvARD. "No ; though thou call’st thyself a 
hotter name 
Than any is in hell. 

Macbeth, ' My name^s Macbeth. 
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Youn(J SiwAiii). Tlie devil Mmself could not pro- 
nounce a title 
More hateful to mine ear, 

Macbeth. Ho, nor more fearful. 

Young Siward. Thou liest, abhorred tyrant; -with 
my sword lo 

I'll prove the lie thou speak’st. 

\They fights and young Siwarb is slain. 
Macbeth. Thou wast born of woman : — 

But swords I smile at, weapons laugh to scorn, 
Brandish’d by man that’s of a woman born. \_Exit. 

Alarums. Enter Macduff. 

Macduff. |jrhat way the noise is. — Tyrant, show thy 
face ! 

If thou be’st slain and with no stroke of mine, is 

My wife and .children’s ghosts will haunt me .still. 

I cannot strike at wretched kerns whose arms 
Are hir’d to bear their staves : either thou, Macbeth, 

Or else my sword, with an unbatter’d edge, 

I sheathe again undeededT^ There thou s’hould’st be ; 20 
By this great c.latter, one of greatest note 
Seems bruited. — Let me find him, fortune! 

And more I beg not. Alarums. 

Enter Malcolm and old SirvARD. 

Si ward. Tlxis way, my lord; the castle’s gently ren- 
der’d ; 
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The nobhi llianes do braTelj iu the war ; 

IMie (lay almost itself professes yours, 

Aiul little is to do. 

Malcolm. We have met with foes 

That strike beside us. 

SiwAKD. Enter, sir, the ciastle. 

\JSxeunt. Alarum. 

Sgejvb VIII. Another of the field. 
Macbeth. 

Macbeth. Why should I play the Eoinan fool, and die 
On mine own sword. ? whiles I see lives, the gashes 
Bo better upon them. 

Enter Macduff. 

Macduff. Turn, hell-hound, turn ! 

Macbeth. Of all men else I have avoided thee : 

But get thee back ; iny soul is too much charged s 

With blood of thine already. 

Macduff. I have no words, — 

My voice is in my sword, thou bloodier villain 

Than terms can give thee out! [Theyfi.r//H. 

Magbi5th. Thou losest labour : 

As (uisy mayst thou the intrencharit air 

With thy keen sword iminess as make me bleed : lo 

Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests ; 

I bear a charmed life, which must not yield 
To one of woman born. 
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Maodupf. Despair thy charm, 

And let the angel whom thou still hast served 

Tell thee, Macduff was from his mother’s womb is 

Uii timely ripp’d, 

Macibetii. Accursed be that tongue that tcdls me so, 
Tor it Lath cow’d my better part of man ! 

And be these juggling fiends no more believed, 

That palter with us in a double sense ; 20 

That keep the word of promise to our ear, 

And break it to our hope I I’ll not fight with thee, 
Macduff. Then yield thee, coward, 

And live to be the show and gaze o’ the time : 

"We’d have thee, as our rarer monsters are, 25 

Painted upon a pole, and underwrit, 

^ Here may you see the tyrant.’ 

• Macbeth. I will not yield, 

][To kiss the ground before young Malcolm’s feet, 

And to be baited with the rabble’s curse. 

Though Birnam wood be come to Dunsinane, so 

And thou opposed, being of no w- oman born, 

Yet I will try the lastT^ before my body 
I throw my Avarlike shield : lay on, Macduff ; 

And damn’d be him^ that first cries ‘Hold, enough !’ 

\Exeunt, fighting. Alaruvis. 

lietreat, Flov,rish. Enter^ with drum and colours, Mal- 
colm, old SiAVAKD, Boss, the other Thanes, amd Sol- 
DIF.RS. 

Malcolm. I Avould the friends Ave miss were safii 
arrived. ss 
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tSiwAKD. Some must go off; and yet, by these T sec, 
8(1 gi-eat a day as this is- cheaply bought. 

IMaloolm. iVIacduff is missing, and your noltlo son. 
Eoss. Your son, my lord, has paid a soldier'.s debt : 
He only lived but till lie Avas a man ; -lo 

The wliich no sooner had his xo'owess confirm'd 
In the unshrinking station Avhere he fought, 

But like a man he died. 

SiWAiiD. Then he is dead ? 

Eoss. Ay’, and brought off the field : your cau.se of 
sorrow 

Must not be measured by his Avortli, for then 45 

It hath no end. 

SiwAKD. Had he hi.s hurts before ? 

Eoss. Ay, oil the front. 

SiwAKD. Why, then God’s soldier be he ! 

Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 

I would not wish them to a fairer death: 

And so his knell is knoll’d. 

Malcolm. He’s worth more sorrow, so 

And that I’ll sjiend for him. 

Biwakd. He’s Avorth no more : 

Tlmy say he j)arted well and paid his score: • 

And so G od be with ^ him ! — Here comes newer comfort. 

Re-enter Macdui’p, witlo Maceetii’s head. 
hlACDUFF. Hail, king ! for so thou art : behold, Avhere 
stands 

The usurper’s cursed head the time is free. 
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I see thee compass’d witli tliy kingdom’s pearl, 

That si^eak my salutation in their minds; 

Whose Toices I desire aloud with mine : 

Hail, King of Scotland ! 

All. Hail, King of Scotland ! 

\_Flourlsh. 

Malcolm. We shall not spend a large expense of 
time 00 

Before we reckon with your several loves, 

And make us even with you. My thanes and kinsmen, 
Henceforth be earls, the first that ever Scotland 
In such an honour nam’d. What’s more to do, 

W^'liioh -would be planted newly with the time, — gg 
A s calling home our exiled friends abroad 
That fled the snares of watchful tyranny ; 

Producing forth the cruel ministers 

Of this dead butcher, and his fiend-like queen, 

Who, as ’tis thought, by self and violent hands 7 o 

Took off her life, — this, and what needful else 
That calls upon us, by the grace of Grace, 

AVe will perform in measure, time, and place : 

So thanks to all at once and to each one, 

■Whom we invite to see us crown’d at Scone. 75 

[^Flourish. JFxeunt. 
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Hud., Hudson (ed. lSS5); Tlieob., TJieobald, 

ACT I. — Scene I. 

1. i Fi has (?) which eds. omit. 

2. 2and, Hud., after Hanmer. 

9. s^vil. Fadock calls anon: Fi, Cam.; D. giyes to Sec. 
Witch; Fur. as text, after Hunter. 

Scene II. 

Stage direetion. i King and Captaine, F^ , and so throughout. 

13. 2 Gallowgrosses, Fi ; corrected in Fo. 

14. 3 Quarry, Fj ; most eds, quarrel, after Johnson. 

19, ^ Fi , Pur,, Cam. ; D. and Hud. place Hike vjilour’s minion 
in one line. 

21. SAndl, D., Hud. — F^ has ncii’r and bad in tlm lino. 

2(1. 0 omits hrealc ; Fg , breaking. 

1)8. ^D. and Cam, place So they in separate line; Hud. omits 
doubly. 

Stage, direction. 8 Enter Rosso and Angus, Fx, before Who 
comes liero? 

49. 9 a haste, Pi, Gam.; Fg omits a. 

50, “ Fi , Cam., put Norway himself in following line. 

'.■Scene- III. . 

(). JAroyntjFx. See Notes following. 

32. .ive>^vai"d, li’i ; weird, Theobald. 

39. IToris, Pope; Foiwes, H. Howe, 

■ " . ■' . Ul 
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Act 11. 


uT. wrapt, ; rapt, Pope. 

97, 5 Tale, Fi, Hud., and others; liaU, D., 0am,, Fur,, after 
Ilowe. 

107. 0 Omit Aside, Cain, ; inserted "by Gapcll. 

125. lietray us, Rowe. 

Scene V. 

20-23. See Pur. for various readings of this pas.sage. 

Scene VI, 

5, 1 Kiansonry, Fi ; inansioivry, Tlieol). 

13. 2God-eyld, Fj; God’Ud, Pur., Cam.; God ild, D.; God 
Meld, Hud. 

20. SErniitos, Fjtj’Hermites, Fg. 

Scene VII. 

6, t Schoole, Fi ; shoal, Theol), 

41. alack, Hud. 

60(1). sfail, Hud., after Theob. (ed, 2). 

60(2). -ifaUe? Fj; fnUJ Fur., Cam., D., after Rowe; faU, Hud. 
I read fail I here in deference to Fur., Cam., D., but sometbiiig may., 
be said for Hud., fall. 

ACT IL — Scene I. 

13. 1 Offices, Fi , Fur,, Cam . ; officers, Hud,, D., who regards 
offices as '* a sheer misprint,” 

22. 2 We’d, Hud. Contoctioii necessary for rhythm, hut unne- 
cessary to print it always. 

.W. 3 Jfow, D. and Hud. hofore witclicraft; inserted hy Daveuaiit. 
64. sides, Fi ; strides. Pope. 

Scene II. 

IG. t Pur, assigns Did not you speak? to Macbeth, and When ? 
Now? to Lady Macbeth, erasing ? after descended ?, following 
Hunter; F^, Cam., D., Hud., as text. 

17. 2 1, Fj , as often for ay. 

G2 (1 1 8 sea, H ud . , after Rowe. 

G2(2). ^incaTOardiuc, F]^; incamadiue, Rowe. 
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Scene III. 

iS. 1 obsc<5ne, Hiid., after Walker. 

70. 2X>., Hud., and otliers omit Ring the bell, regarding it as a 
.stage direction, after Theobald. 

131. 2 neere, ; near’. Hud. ; uimeces.sary, as near Ls comparative. 
Scene IV. 

^D,, Hud., and others mark this as Scene II., uniting in otio the 
three preceding scenes. 

14. 2 jioi.se»j Hud., after Walker. 

18. Seate, Fi; ate, D. 

ACT III. — Scene I. 

15. 1 Ray, Hud., after Rowe. 

43. ® God b’ wi’ you. Hud. 

56. 8 Caesar’s, D., Hud. 

69. * Seedes, Fj ; seed, Pope, 

102(0, s And not, D., Hud., after Rowe. 

102(0. 6 Worser, Hud. 

- 102(8). rgay’t, Fi,D., Hud. 

SclSNE 11. 

13. i scorch’d, Pi ; scotch’d, Theoh. 

20. 8 peace, Fj , Cam . ; place, Fg , Fur., D., Hud, 

34, 8 Viziirds, Fj , Hud. 

37. 4 live. Hud. 

Scene IV. 

14. 1 him, Hud. 

76. 2 humane, Fi, Cam., Hud,; human, D., Fur. 

78. 8 times has, Fj; times have, Fg; time has, Cam., Fur., D., 
Hud, 

81, gashes, Ilud., after Lettsom. 

10.5. 5 inhabit then, Fj, Gam., Fur., Hud.; inhabit, then, F;,; 
inhibit. Pope; thee, Steeyens; inhibit thee, D. 

116. are, D., Hud., after Malone. 

124. 7 Augures, Fi , Gam. ; Augurs, Fur., D., Hud., after Thcob 
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Act IV. 


i;?l. s Tiiere is not one, Hud., after Pope. 

s weyai'd, Fj ; weml, Theol).; wizard, Fo- 

Scene V. 

Before i Fj lias Musickft, and a Song, before ‘ Hark ! etc.’ ; 
and Sing within. ‘ Come away, come away, etc.,’ after it. 

See following Notes for words of the Song. 

Scene VI. 

8. t can now, Hud., after Cartwright. 

24. 2 Sonnes, F^.; son, Theob. 

35. 3 Keep, Hud., after Lettsom- 
;i8. nheir, Fi; the, Han. 

ACT IV. — Scene I. 

1. t had, Fur, ; perhaps misprint. 

3. 2 Harpy, D., Hud., after Steevens. 

G. 3 D., Hud., insert the before cold, after Rowe. 

23. 4 Witches, Fj ; Witches,’ Theob. ; Witch’s, Hud. 

Stage direction after 38. 6 Enter Heeat, and the other three 
Witches, Fj ; Enter Hecate to the other three Witches, Cain. 
Stage direction after « See following Notes for word.s of this Song, 

59. 'Natures Germaine, F^; germins. Cam.; germens. Fur., 
l).,Hud. 

97. 3 Rebellions dead, i%; head, Theob.; Rebellion’s head, 
Han., after Theobald’, s conjecture. 

122, D. and Hud. insert Nay dieforc Now, after Pope. 

124, to Some ods, insert [Appai^Ons vanish^ hero. 

13(3. ttweyard, Fi; weird, Tlioob,; wizard, Fg. 

Scene II. 

72. t whether, Ft; wdierefore, Hud. 

82. 2 s]iagge~ear’d, Fi; shag-ear’d. Gam.; shag-hair’d. Fur., 
D., Hud., after Steevens’ s conjecture. 

Scene III. 

4. t downfall, ; down-fall’n, Johnson, 
in. 2 fiigeerae, Fi; deserve, Theob. 
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u?>. 3 daws, Fo , anil otliere. 

;Si (1). 4 Thy, D., after Malone. 

;’4 (2). 5 altear’d, Fj ; affeer’d, Han. 

111. G lin’d, Fi ; lived, D. , Hud. 

i^they, Fi; thy, F.,; heere approach, Fj ; hcrc-approach, 

Pope. 

2:)1. G ]n.jj,ven, I)., Hull., after Pope. 

235. 0 time, Fj ; tnne, Rowe, 

ACT V. — Scene II. 

15. t course, D., Hud., after Collier MS. 

Scene III. 

210). icheerOjFj; cheer. Pur., Cam.; chair, D,, Hud, 

21 (2). 2 dis-cate, Fi ; dis-ease, Fg , Fur. ; disseat. Cam., I)., Hud. 
22. s May, Johnson, Avlncli some follow, 

28. ■<* but, D., after Reed. 

39. G Fi omits her ; inserted in F.^ . 

65. G Cyme, Fj ; seima, F 4 . 

Scene IV. 

11. tta’en, D., Hud., after Walker. 

Scene V. 

10. 1 quail’d. Hud., after Collier MS. 

31. Hud., .afterllanmer. 

32. G say it. Hud., after Pope, 

39. 4 shall, Fi; shalt, Fg. 

Scene VI. 

1 . ileafy, D., Hud. , after Collier. 

Scene VIII. 

.34. 1 he, Hud., after Pope. 

53. 2 God b’ wi’ him, D., Hud., after Singer. 

In Fj , Scenes VIT. and VIIT, are contimiouK as Scima, Septima. 
All readings marked F^ have been verified from rny own co])y of tlie 
First Polio. 



ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE NOTES. 


The seotioa marks (§) refer to Abbott’s Shakespearian Grammar. 

The plays of Sliakespoare are referred to by the usual abbrevia- 
tioiis of their titles, as: J. T. L., As You Like It; A. W:, AlPs Well 
that Ends Well ; M. IV, Merry Wives of Windsor; M. A., Much Ado 
about Nothing, etc, 

C. P., Clarendon Press edition of Macbeth. 

Pi , First Folio of 1023, and so for the other Polios- 

Fur., Furness’s Variorum edition of Macbeth, 

M. E., Middle Enj,dish. 

O. E., Old English; i.e., Anglo-Saxon, 

G. F., Old French. 

O. H. O,, Old High German. 

S., Shakespeare. 

Other abbreviations will be readily understood. 



EXPLANATOEY NOTES. 


j ACT I. - Scene L 

f 1. Abbott says (§ 504) : “ The verse with four accents is rarely 

[ used by Shakspere except wheh wutches or other extraordinary be- 

ings are introduced as speaking. Then he often uses a verse of four 
accents with rhyme.” The witches speak in trochaic measure ; Hec- 
ate, in iambic. This is important in separating the Hecate part from 
I that of tJio other witches. In III. v. and IV. i. 125-132, the First 

Witch uses iambics, which renders these speeches also suspicious; 
they are probably interpolated. 

ii 3. hiirlyburly, an onoraatopoetic word, i.e., a word whose sound 

' corre.sponds to its sense; it is a reduplicated form expressive of dis- 

turbance, tumult. Cf. 1 II. IV., V. i. 178, and for hurly, T. of S., IV. 

; i. 21(i ; K. J., III. iv. 1130; and S II. IV., III. i. p. 

* “ 5. the should be slurred; I.e., pronounced very lightly, Ih’. 

(i. Math, pronounced heth, ea as in death, not as now. Cf. I. 
ii.CG. 

7. meet should ho prolonged in sound, inee-et. Cf . § 4S-4 for ex- 
amples, as sweet, Ham., I. iii. 8, and sleep, 3Iacb., II. i. 51; so Hail, 
J/«e5., 1. ii.5. 

8. Gruymalkin, gray cat. “The cat was supposed to he the 
form most commonly assumed hy the familiar spirits of witche.s; cf. 
IV. i. l.”-C.P. 

, {). Paddock, toad. Cf. jEfam., III. iv. 11)0. 

10. Anon, immediately. O.E,, on an = in one (moment). Cf. 
i' J JJ. J r., II. i. 5, and passim. 

11. “The witches, W'hose, moral sense is thoroughly perverted, 
who choose the devil for their master, and do evil instead of good, 
: love storm and rain as others love sunshine and calm.” — C. I?. 

. ur ■ 
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12. Hover. § 466, “ Whether and ever are frequently written or 
pronounced whe’r or where and e’er. The th is also softened in 
either, hither, other, father, etc., and the v in haviiijjj, evil,” etc.. 
This is questionahle. I should prefer to pronounce Hov’r, slurring 
e, and slur the also. 

Scene' II. 

On the genuinencwss of this scene see Appendix. 

3. sergeant, trisyllabic. § 4T9, “The tonnination -ion is fre- 
quently pronounced as two syllables at the end of a line. The i 
is also sometiines pronounced as a distinct syllable in soldier, etc. ; 
less frequently the e in surgeon, etc.” Dissyllabic -ion iiv middle of 
a line is rarer. Cf. A. Y. L., IT. vii. 41. 

6. Hail s= hd-il, reverse rhythm, trochee in fourth foot. § 484, 
“Monosyllables containing diphthongs and long vowels . , . are often 
so emphasized as to dispense with an unaccented syllable.” . . . 
“ 'Whether the word is dissyllabized, or merely requires a pause after 
it, cannot in all cases be determined.” Cf. on i., 7. 

6. broil, battle ; the word has degenerated. Cf. 0th., I. iii. 87. 

7. § 606, “Lines with four accents, where there is an interruiJ- 
tion in the lino, are not uncommon,” Avith this example ; accented syl- 
lable of third foot is omitted on account of the pause, and there is a 
trocliee in fourth foot. 

9. choke their art, drown each other by clinging together. 

3Iacdonwald. Holinshed and the Scottish Chronicles have 
Macdowald. Malone, in Furness, says: “ Shakspore might have 
gotten the name from Holinshed’s account of t-ho murder of King 
Duff by Donwald.” 

10. to that, to that end. § 186, ‘^*To means motion, ‘Avith a 
view to,’ ‘for an end,’ etc.,” Avith this example. 

13. Of, Avitli, as often; so no need of Haumcr’s change to Avith. 
§ 171, “ Of used not merely of the agent, but also of the instrument,” 
Avith this example. 

“Kerns Avere iigiit-a^rmed troops, having only darts, d.aggcr.s, or 
knives; the gallowglasscs had helmet, coat of mail, long sword and 
axe.” — C. P. Cf- 2 11. VI., I'V. ix. 26. Holin.shcd mic.s both terms. 

14. 1.6. The dcceitfulness of Fortune is expressed in tlnsso lines; 
hut her efforts were too weak, for Machetli triumphed over her. 


Scene 11. 
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14. quarrel. “ This is an emendation [for tho Folio quarry] first 
adoptcid in the text by Haumer, and suggested iiide]>endt‘iitiy by 
Warbiu’ton and Johnson.” — G. F. It is an excellent euiondation ; 
quaJTy gives no good scn.se. 

la. ’8= was, logically, htit this is not used elsewhere by Sliak- 
sX^cre. 

15. executidn. Cf. on 3 above. 

Ifi. carved, dissyllabic, is better than minion. 

minion, darling; Frh., mignon. Cf. Temp., IV. i. 98. 

20. § 511, “ Single lines with two or three accents are frequently 
mtersxHirscd amid tho ordinary verses of five accents; . . . most fre- 
{juent at the beginning and end of a speech,” with tliis example. Cf. 
41 and 37, So they, in some eds. 

21. § 205, “ Which is used interchangeably with "Who and That.” 
Mo.st oditor.s take it as referring to Macbeth, but it may refer to the 
slave; i.e., hlacdonwald. Cf. Temp., I. ii. 352. G. P. says: “There 
is some incurable corruption of the text here.” 

22. : Slur* the hfjforo chaps. Compare here Middleton’s Tritoft,V. 
i. (p. 181, ttdjhi., Mermaid ed.) : — 

“Draw it, or I’ll rij) tliee down from neck to navel.” 

24. As sons of King Malcolm’s daughters, Duncan and Macbeth 
were first cousins. 

26. I’eflectidn. Cf. on 3 and 18 above. 

These bombastic speeches of the Sergeant do not sound like Shak- 
spere. See Appendix. 

’gins. On “Prefixes dropped” cf. § 460 for a long list of such 
words, althougli this one is omitted. Cf. V. v. 49 ; it is also used 
without ajmstroxfiie. 

31 . siix'veyiiig vantage, perceiving the advantage olf ered him by 
tho disorder of the xmrsnit, 

34. captains; i.e., cap(i)tains, as ent(e)rance, I. v. 40. §§ 477 
and 506 both give this scanning. Cf. 5 JI. FI., IV. vii. 30. 

3(5. sooth, truth, as often. O. E, sotli. 

37. C. P. places So they at end of this line, and calls it an Alexan- 
drine, hut both cannons and over- may be slurred. See on 20 .above, 
and cf. § 511. Some eds. place these words as separate lines. 

cracks, charges. 

38. Cf . Textual Notes here. If So they are idaced in this lino, wo 
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cannot avoid an Alexandrine with trochee in second foot. Pope 
oinitted doul>ly. Cf. ii- 80. 

40. memorize, make inemorahle. This allusion is scarcely in 
Sliakspere’s manner. 

41. See on 20 and .87 above. 

43. So . . as. § 27.5 gives this line as example of interchange 
of so and as. 

4.5- Cf. on 7 above. § .500 gives tliis line as examido of accented 
syllable omitted in .second foot. It i.s better read with unaccented 
syllable omitted in first foot. 

thane, O.E., tliegn, servant; later, nobleman as atteud.ant of the 
King. 

4G. Cf. Textual Notes. If a is retained, it must be slurred. § 423, 
Should for ought. Cf. III. iii. 4.5, and V. v. 31. 

48. camest=cam’st. 

40. flout, mock; hi,storical present, referring to the time when 
Norway attacked. Cf, M. E. I)., III. ii. 327. 

51. With terrible iiumbei-s, separate line. Cf. 20, 37, 41. “ The 
arrangement of the text Avas .siiggested by Sidney Walker. It is, 
how'ever, impossible to reduce many lines of this Scene to regularity 
without making unwarrantable changes.” — C. P. ' 

53. If this lino comes under § 4G0, “ Prefixes dropped,” we mu.st 
read ’gan for began, but most probably Cawdor has a light syllable 
over before the rbytliinical pause. 

54. Till that. § 287, “That as a conjunctional affix. .Tnstasso 
and as . . . give a relative meaning to -words that -n-ere originally in- 
terrogative, in the same way that was frequently affixed.” It was 
added to other conjunctives also, as when that, while that, etc. 
When that is very common in Chaucer. 

Jlclloua’s bridegroom. Bellona being the goddess of war, Mac- 
beth is represented as her bridegroom,” to exalt Ida exploits. 

lapp’d in proof, clad in proved armor. 

55. self-comparisons ; i.e., Macbeth confronted Norway as his 
equal. ■ ■ 

.50. point, .sword ; synecdoche. Explain the figure. 

.57. spirit may ho slurred, or regarded as Cawdor in 53 ; trochee 
in first foot. 

Lavish, exce.s.sive., Macbeth restrained Norway’s impetuosity. 

.58. victory — vict’ry. 
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58. § 283 quotes this line as example of omission of KO, as often, 

’ olf. S%v<uit>. “There is nearForres a remarkable moiuiuuaifc with 
ruuio inscriptions, popularly called ‘ Sweiio’.s stone,’ and suppiKsed to 
comniemorate tin;, defeat of the Nonregians.” — C. P. 
i (:i0. the Norways’ King'. § 433, “ Participial N'oiins. ..V jiarti- 

ciple or adjective, wlnm used as a noun, often receives the indectiou 
<if the pos.sessive case or the plural,’’ This line is given, hut the 
I cases are not exactly parallel. 

I coiuposition, arrangements for p>eace. 

I 61. Saint Colme’s inch. Saint Columha’s island, in the Frith of 

I Forth, now Inchcolm, with remains of an ahhey dedicated to Saint 

Columha, 

62, dollars. “The dollar (thaler) was first coined about 1518, 
in tiie valley of St. Joachim in Bohemia.” C. P. Wo need not 
, niiml the anachronisms of S., which are numerous, for he wrote from 

I ids ovui jioint of view, and would not have cared a hauhee if any one 

had suggested to him that Norway did not n.se “ dollars.” 

64. CirO is suspicious liere, as it necessitates an Alexandrine, nob 
^ composed of two trimeter couidots. Capell omitted it, and Pope and 

' . others omitted present, hut editors retain it. 

I present, instant, immediate, as often. 

Scene III. 

2. Killing swine. Bewitching swine so as to cause their death 
i seeims to have been a common occupation of witches. Compare Hec- 

ate’s .speech in Middleton’s Witch, 1. ii. (p. 128, Mermaid ed.): 

1 1 “Seven of their young i>igs I’ve bewitched already.” See also 

I Stceveiis's quotatitm in Furness, p. 21. 

[j 6. aroint. Used by S. in K.//., III. iv. 129: “And, aroint thee 

witch, aroint thee!” and defined hy Schmidt in hotli piissages: 
“ Stand off, or he gone, a -word of aversion.” ‘While this word is of 
uncertain etymology, it is desii*ahle to correct some errors that have 
prevailed about it. Dr, Funiess (p. 22) quotes Dr. Johnson bn 
Hearno’s print of the “Descent into Hell,” who gave the words of 
the demon as “Out, out, arongt,” and jumped totheconciusionthat 
“ the ]a.st is evidently the same as aroint.” Mr. Eolfe has been sim- 
ilarly misled by Dr. Johnson. A copy of tlio i)rint is given in Hone’s 
Ancient Mifste7'ies Descrilicd (London, 1823), opposite p, 138, and 
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IIoiK? has a flisscrtation on it (pp. 13S-M7). Ilona says (p. 138): 
‘• The original coppor-piato of Christ’s}, Descent into Hell, engraved 
hy Michael Burghers, from an ancient drawing, for llcarne the Anti- 
quary, being in existence, I have caused impressions to bo taken from 
it, and inserted one opposite. This print is raised into importance 
by Di-. Johnson [’s] taking it as an antiiority for aroint, a word used 
twice by Shakspeare.” Dr. Johnson also mistook the figure of 
Christ for that of St. Patrick; but this blunder was corre(!ted by 
Steevens. Hone shows verj’’ conclusively that the word is not arongl, 
bnt arou«^ (although ho twice misprints arongt for arougt), as 
Hearua also took it, and it is manifest to any one who examines tho 
print. Tills lias nothing to do with aroint, so it is hoped that John- 
son’s blunder will no longer be perpetuated by Sbaksperian editors 
in illustration of aroint. Tho print is a very intere.stin,g one, but it 
is not traced farther hack by Hone than Hearne’s reprint of Ftir- 
dun’s ScQtichroiii&m, 5 vols., Svo, 1722, where it stands “ before p. 
1403 of vol. V.,” and, according to Hearne, comes from a calendar pre- 
sented to him by Fleetwood, Bishop of Ely. Tho print represents 
bell-mouth gaping, and within it Adam, Eve, and eleven others on 
their way out. Christ holds Adam’s hand with his right hand, and 
in his left is a long dagger or sword with a cross as the hilt. A demon 
stands by blowing a horn in his right hand, and holding a claw in his 
left; he utters tho words, “Out, out, arougt.” Tlio title above 
the print reads, Ihs Xrs rcsiirgens a luortuis spoliat infernuni 
(Jesus Christ arising from tho dead harrows iiell) ; so tliero is no 
question as to tiie representation. As to the word arougt, it is con- 
neeted witii route found in Cliaucer, Man of Laio's Tale, .'14(1, E. E, g 
being a common plionetic insertion, which has caused some blunders 
in modern spelling, as iu delight, and such-like words, 
Stratinann {Middle English JHetionary) gives arouten,? send away. 
O. P. arouter—niettre en route (a — ad, route — (via) rupta) ; so 
the sense hero is, “ Go on jmur way, get out,” or “ leave tlio assembly.” 
Richard the Redeless, iii. 221, has aroutyd, defined by Skoat as “driven 
out of the assembly,” and derived from rout, company, assembly. 

As to aroint, it has never been satisfactorily explained. The 
C. P. editors illustrate it as follows; *‘*Kunt’ is applied iu Scotland 
and in Suffolk to an oh.stinate old cow or ill-conditioned woman, and 
‘ Kyutthee’ is u.sod hy milkmaids in Cheshire to a cow, wlicn she 
has been milked, to bid her get out of the way. Pay, iu hi.s Col- 
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Ici'uon of Eng'lish Woivls, give.s, yt\’ T>y your Ituvo, stiuul 

iuiiiilsouioly. As you, witch,’ quoih lic.sso Lockfi. d> iior 

iiiotliur. J’rovurb, Chash’.” JJr. Funioss, Ki.n;/ /.fur, fuc. El. givc.s 
tlio followisig from the Jrat/eui/y of Dee. AH, IST.H: ''‘I-’. D. ^MaSiimv, 
editor of 'Wie.lif’s Eiiglisli Works for the E. E. T. Society, 1ms 
found two er;irn ple.s of ariinte =- avoid, shun, which he regiirds as 
tht! satiie as S. aroint, not heretofore met witli clscwlu-rc; ‘atid here, 
shnld men sirimte feynt penytaunaers, etc.;’ “and here .sluiid men 
armite tiie f(mnd. etc.’” Professrtr Skeat takes ryiit ye ;is a e.jr- 
riiptiou <tf I’iiae ta from Icol. i’.vina, to make room; ta=tUou in 
tlm A'ortli of England. “ I?ynt tJice ” i.s, ptudmiw, the earlier form. 
Other o.st(;n.sihlo ex[danations do not seem worthy of consiileraliou. 

inimp-fed, “ fed or fattened iuthornmp” (Schmidt); hence well- 
fed: “ fed on tlie host joints, jiamiiered.” — C. P. 

ronyon. “ A mangy creature.” — SciUMinT. “Same us'Konion 
[Wh.] -= 1. a mangy or. scahhy animal; ‘J. a fat, bulky woman.” Erli., 
rognoii, from rogne, itch, mango, scai>. Cf. d/. Hh, IV'. ii. 105. 

7. Tiger. C. T. refers to an account in Hakluyt’s of a 

voyage by a ship called the Tiger to Tripolis,” and thence the 
party went bj' caravan to Ale-itpo, in the year 1585, This may have 
been S.’s authority. 

8. .sieve. Furness quotes Steevems for references to witche.s’ sail- 
ing in egg-shells, cockle-shells, and sieves, .so it was a part of the 
folklore of the day as to tlmir habits. 

10. ril do, refeus to gnawing tlirougli the vessel like a rat, and 
cau.sing a leak. — C. F. 

11. Witches w'cre thought to sell winds to sailors, lienee Steevens 
calls this free gift of a wind an act of sisterly friendship. 

1-1. other. §12, ‘“The Adjectives all, e.aeli, holh, every, other, 
are .sometimes intcrclianged.” (jtlier is here a plural form, .M. E., 
othcrc, as in (,V«. /mA:e xxiii. :52. 

If). iKU-ts. Fopc .and otlmrs would read points. “ Orts for ports 
seems still more probjvhle,.” — C. F. There is no necessity for any 
change, 

blow ---• blow to or upon, according to most editors; luit Elwiii, in 
Furness, say.s: “All the points they blow from j” this would reipiiru 
points for ports. 

17. card. The card of the compass, on which the usual thirty- 
two tmints were marked. 
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20. p(‘nt-lK)iise Ii<l, eyelid; so called from its sloping; sluipe. 

Feiit-liou.se i.s a corruption of the Frh. appentis, an iipitcniUi.ae to 

aliou.se, an outhouse.” — C. P. Frh., pente = inclination, slope, Irmn 
Iiat., pcsidere. 

21. forbid, pp. forbidden, under a cur.se. 

2.‘i. pcalv, fifrow sharji-featured, tliin. ‘‘ WitcIuiS uero .suppo.sed 
to niako waxen 1i!.(tini.s of tho.se they intended to hanu, whieh they 
.stuck tlirouj,di with inns, or nielte.d before a alow lire.” — C. P. Cf. 
It. III., UL iv. 70, and Ila/ji., IT. ii. 5'.14. 

See Coleridge's Christuhel, 207, for “ Peak and pine.” 

28. Cf. the Caldron Scene, IV, i, 

82. See Textual Notes. Wfeird, from O. E-. M’yrd, fate. Gawin 
Douglas, in the .Eneld, trauslates Parciie, the weird .siste,r.s. “ The 
weird sisters were not mere mortal witche.s, hut (iodde.s,ses of Des- 
tiny, as Holinshed .says.” — C. P. While eilitors have generally 
adopted Theobald's wc'ird for weyward, Aveynrd of tlie Folios, .see 
Hunter, in Furnes.s, who says: “There Is no jiust pretence for sup- 
planting ‘ wayward ’ and substituting ‘ weird.’ . . . S. Is by no means 
peculiar in writing ‘ wayward.’ Heywood, in, his The Late Witches of 
Lancashire, has, ' You look like one of the Scottish wayward sisters. ’ ’ ’ 
we'ird is dissyllabic, §48.5, “ Mouosyllahles containing a A'owel 
followed by v are ‘often prolonged,” with thi,s reference, II. i. 20 ; III. 
iv, 133; and IV. i. 1.3(.5. 

33. posters, from posting their way hurriedly over the earth. 

34~3(i. Thi.s refers to dancing around nine times in a circle, nine 
being a magic numberj and completing the charm before ilacbeth’s 
entrance, 

30. “Forres is near the Moray Firth, about half-way between 
Elgin and Nairn,” — C. P. 

41. Scan this line, 

44. ’s is always omitted with, each and verbal noun. 

laying-. Do not call tliis a iiartieiide, 

choppy, full of clefts. — Schmidt. It is .spelt by editors indiffer- 
ently choppy or chappy; cf. oliapped hands. 

. I.l. § :32.‘>, “ Should for ought,” a.s often in Elizahetlian writers. 
Cf. T. ii, 411, and V. v. 31. 

4(5. Witche.s were known by their beards. Cf, M. H"., IV. ii. 202, 
speech of Evun.s, the Welshman. 

45. Glamis. .Furne.ss quotes from Seymour: “ Tliis Is, in Scot- 
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lauil, al-sv'jiys pronnunced as a muuosylhtblc, v.'iUi llio oj)i‘u s.nmd ni 
tiu! tirst vov-(j 1, as in alms. Tliu four Inuj.s [i. v. Hi, 1. v. ."d, 11. ii. 
4-!. anti III. i. 1] fqipoar to exiuhit the ^vunl as a dissyllalile. a mis- 
takt' sinacwlnit siniilar to tliat by Avbich. in Iivlainl. .Janu-s and 
Charles are so (ixteiuloti-^ Jame.s ami Charles.” 

.Mat;bt-th was thane of Glainis by iuherilanec from lii.s father, 
Sbii'l. ” ( ilainis or Glammis is a village about '2o niiles north-east of 
Perth ; near Ijy is Glaniis Castle.” — Kolfe. 

."jo. funtastioal, iiuagiuary beings, fantasy being ahvay.s used 
ity S. for the iinagination, Bamjuo doubts tvhether the vision is real 
or imaginary. 

54, ye. Cf. §200, on confusion between ye and you in S. In 
the older language ye was alwaj’.s noniinativo and you objective, 
either dative or aceu.sative, irat S. does not observe this distinction. 

show, appear ; intransitive, as often. 

,5(1. noble liaving ; i.e., a,s tbane of Cawdor. 

57. § 285, So before that fre<iuently omitted. Cf. on I. ii, 5S. 

rapt withal, curried away with it. wrapt, Fj^, slum’s misapplica- 
tion of w, .so frequent in early sLxteentb century, us whot, whoiue ; 
this original blunder remains in whole. 

tiO, (11. beg your fuvoi’s nor fear your bate. Thi.s tratisverse 
construction, is fr(}quent in S. 

(15. How so? 

71. Slnel, Macbeth’s father in noliushed ; hut Finele (Le., Fin- 
leg) in Fordun’s Scotichronicon, Perhaps there has been a coiTup- 
tion of F to S. 

72. 'While Cawdor is repre.seutcd as a tnaitor in I. ii. 52, and liis 
death is jinmounced in I. ii. (14, Macbeth has not yet beard that, nor 
that his title b.as been given to him by Duncan, bemio there is no 
incon.sisteiicy, a.ssome a.ssunie. 

7(i. owe, own, as often in S. 0. 1'h, agani M. E., agen, ogen, 
ovven. ■ 

80. of them, ijartitive use. Cf. TP. 7'., IVh iv. 217, 

81, <M)rporal, corporeal, of bodily form; .so iiieorporal, Haiti., 
IILiv. 118. 

84. On. Cf. § IMS, on the use of prepositions in S. different from 
the modern use; § 181, “On is frequently used where we u.se of,” 
wil.h this example. . 

insane j-oot, hemlock, which produces insanity ; a su-ealled ijvo- 
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leptie, or aiiticixiatorj", use of the adjective. Of. Bon Jonson’s iSVy«- 
iLUH (KiOK) and Greene’s Ntyvar too Late. (1(51(1) for such an iittrihul,{i 
of lienilock. Henbane and niglitsliade produce the same effect. Of. 
lieu Jonson’s o/ Queens. 

02 , b;l. i.e., whctlier he should more wonder at your exploits 
than praise you for them. 

93. that == this contention; antecedent implied in the verb. 

9i. In. § 104, “ In is used with a verbal to signify ‘ in the act of’ 
or ‘ while.’ ” 

90. Nothing. §55, “Nothing, like no-way, naught, not, is 
often u.sed adverbially.” 

afeard, old form of afraid, found in F 4 , 

97. See Textual Notes, hail is more common, hut tale, == count, 
may bo defended. It is rare, but ou that account, perhaps, more 
Shaksperiau, and not, as Halliwell says, ” an obvious blunder.” 

Can, Fi, is ” an obvious blunder” for came, Eowe. 

104. earnest, pledge; ‘‘literally, money given in advance as a 
pledge for the payment of more.” ‘‘The ‘ earnest*penny ’ is still 
given in the North of England on the hiring of servants.” — G. P. 
This word has no connection with the adjective earnest, but t is ex- 
crescent, and' M. E. ernes, eernes==‘\Velsb, ex*nes, pledge; Gaelic, 
earhiis, earnest-penny; Prov. English, arles = arnes, ernes, an ear- 
nest-penny. 

10(5. addition, title, Tlii,s fulfilment of the witch’s prediction sur- 
prises r.aiupio, and excites iu Macbeth’s mind a iirobability of the 
fulfilment of the last prediction, as is .seen iu 117 and 121. 

107. devil. §4(5(5, ou “ contraction of whether, ever, etc., and 
softening of v iu evil, devil == Scotch de’il.” It may he contracted 
by slurring i, dev’l. Cf. on I. i. 12. 

lOi). Who — he who. §2.“>1, Who was originally interrogative, 
and passed into the relativt;, the antec(5dent being omitted. 

111. WJietliev. § 4(5(5. Cf. ou 107. This line may h(j scanned as 
two trimeters, or reduced by .slurring he was to h’ v%'as (§ 4(51), ami 
wliether to whe’i* or wheth’r. 

111, 112. Thi.s .speech of Angus is ineon.sj.stont with that of lio.ss in 
I. ii. 51-52. Both must have known of the disloyalty of Cawdor. 

112 . line, strengthen. 

11.3. that, redundant, serving as repfjtition of whether* 

119. Gawdor should be slurred, Gawd’r; me and them .should 
he strongly accented. 



1‘20. homo, completely. Cf. § 4.“ on use of homo as iiavorh. 
(■•or., U. ii. 107, Ctnnh., HI. v, S3, J.ir., V.-iii. 4. and this t-xamnle. 

I2;.1-]20. The, iiVitclios woixld lead u.s to destnielion hy lnihliny out 
t;i(; liope of fuHlUneut of our desires. P.ainiuu does lusL aiisv.'cr Mac- 
heth, directly, hut ’.vith the tu quoque arguuient uml a moral aplior- 
isiii on the tricks of witches. 

12(;. in deepest consequence, in miitt(;vs of the rtreatest impor- 
tance. 

127. § 4.11, “ An extra syllable is frequently added before a pause, 
e.specially at the end of a line.” Cf. IV. iii. 30 and .‘Id. 

The lir.st half of this vor.se is wliat Abbott calls tbo Ani].>bibiou.s 
Section,” one wliicli may bo read with preceding and fulkwing lines, 
the. ]>arts being uttered by different .speakers (§ old) : but this is very 
doubtful. It is Vtettcr to take the incomplete lines by themselves. 

129. gentlenieii may be sliirreil gentriuen. or read as triple end- 
ing. § 4(i8, “Any nna(j(;entt‘d .syllable of a poly.syllablo . . . may 
somotime.s be softened, or almo.st ignored.” 

130. supernatural soliciting, the predictions of the weird sisters, 
two of which liad been fulfilled, hence the tliird iniglit bo. 

132. earnest. See on 104. 

135. The very suggestion makes bis hair stand on end, and his 
heartbeat violently; wlty? Cf. I. ii. 213 ; 2 If. T/., Ill.ii. 31H. 

138. Why tljese horrible imaginings? “ Tin,' pre.sence of actual 
danger moves one less than the terrible forebodiiig.s of the imagina- 
tion.”— C.P. Tills is a common experience. 

139, fantastical. See on I. iii. 53. §407, “I in the middle of a 
tri.syllahle, if unaccented, is frequently droiiped.” 

whose, in wiiieh, the mimber being alreadj' conceived in thouglit, 
Cf. IMaginn, in FunicSvS. 

140-141. So disturbs my mere humap nature that it paralyze.s ac- 
tion, and I can only surmise what is to come. 

function, “ The active exercise of the faculties.” — C. P. 

I- 12. rapt. See on I. iii. 57. 

II- l. Without my stir, without action on my part; let chance 
manage it. Is Macbeth sincere? 

come, pp. What ellipsis here ?. 

14-l~]4G. New clothes require time ami use to make them comfort- 
able, so Macbeth must become accustomed to liis new hom>rs. CL 
II. iv. 3.S. 
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147. "Time and oceaskm vp-ill carry the thing through.” — JIus. 
?iro.\’TA(itJ, in FuniCKS. “Time and the hoiu’, iu the sense of time 
witli its sirccc.ssive incidents or in its measured course, forms hut one 
ide:i.” ~ C. P. Of. III. ii. HI, and li. II. , II. i. 258. 

ruri-s. § 83(3, “Inflection in s with two singular nouns as siih- 
ject.” Gf. G. A. Smitli iu PiibHcxithns of the Mudeni Lmi.f/ui(rje 
Asweintioik of Ani<i7'iea, XI. iv. 8(38 il. (l.Si)(3): “ Sliake.speare/s Pres- 
ent Indicative s-endings W'ith iilural subjects : a .study iu the, grain- 
mar of the First Folio.” 

140. limnir, pardon; he wa.s preoccu]ncd with hi.s thoughts. 

151-152. I shall rcmeniber your attention. 'What inetaiihor here’? 

1.58-1.55. Macbeth would confer with B.anqno on what ha.s ha 2 > 
Ijened, and evidently wi.shes to involve him in his .scheme.^. 

1{54. the interim, in the metinwhile. § 202, “ Pre[io.sition omitted 
in adverbial oxiiressions of time, manner, etc.” Cf. IV. iii.^4S. Xo 
lieusouification of iiiteriiu here. 

SC'RNK IV. 

2. Those intrusted w'ith the execution of Cawdor. 

liege, loyal, and so rightful, lawful. 0. F., lige. 

3. spoke. § .34.3, “ curtailed forms of pa.st participles which are 
common in Early English,’’ or past ten.se for past pa,rtici{ile, as took 
for tiilcen, 'ivrote foi' written, common even in the last century. 

8. the leaving it. § 93, “Tlie frequently jirecedes a vfjrbal 
that is followed by m object,” with thi.s example, and many refer- 
ences. Sec Abbott’s discussion of the form. The ellipsis here is of. 
Sometimes the is omitted, sometimes of, and sometimes Intth. Be- 
ware of calling this a participle ; it is a verbal noun. 

9~li. So com 2 )o.sed as to give uj) his life as if it wore a trifle. I 
see no reference to studying a part. 

had been studied. Cf. § 295, on use of be and have witli in- 
transitive verbs. Dr. Abbott says (p. 207) : “ The tendency to invent 
new active verbs iucreaseil the number of passive to the diminution 
of neuter verbs,” witb this examide among others. 

10. owed, owned, as in 1. iii. 76. 

11. As ’twere. § 107, “As, like an (102), appeals to be (though 
it is not) u.sed by S. for as if. As above (102), the if i.s implied in 
the subjunctive.” 
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(‘ardcss, used in passive .sense. § U, “ Adjective.s, espeeiaiij^ tiic,se 
emliiig in fill, less. Me, and ive, have hoth an a<,‘t ko and a passive 
Hioaiiiii.a;,” with this example. €f. “a tearliil coward,” and ‘■■a. 
fearful dan,i,'er.” 

If. “ Duneaiv's reflections on the conduct of (Cawdor are suddenly 
interrupted by the entrance of one whoso face gave as iitile imli- 
catinji <j£ tlie construction of hLs mind, upon whom he had hnilt as 
ahsohilu a trust, and who w'as about to retjuite tliat trust hy an act 
of still more si.ipial and more fatal treachery. Thi.s is an adjmraijlo 
.stroke of dramatic art.” — C. P. 

1."). Wlnat inf>'ratitu<le? 

18. thou hartst — thou’dst. 

lb, *20. Maidieth’s merits exceed Duncan’s abil ity to reward tiiem, 

22, Owe, u.sed a.s innv, not as i!i 10 above. 

2;;.^ In floina; it. To what does it refer? Cf. on 8. 

I>ay.s. Cf. on I. iii. 147 and § oSO. 

26. Bead as two trimeters, or slur doing and every. 

27. safe has received various interpretations, Imt the idea is plain ; 
the adjective is used adverbially = “ with a .sure regard.” — C. P. 

28-29. What is the meauiiig of this metaphor? 

SO. The double negative is vei-y frequent in S. § 406, “Many 
irregularities may he explained by the desire of emi)ha.sis, which 
.suggests repetition, even winu'c repetition, as in the case of a nega- 
tive, neutralizes tiie original i>lirase.” Cf. C'. of E., IV. ii. 7, It. III.f 
I. iii. 90, and .1/. of V., HI. iv. 11. 

32-66. Duncan’s affection w’ill only im^rease Bampio’s devotion. 

64-66. Tears are an expression of joy iis well as of sorrow. Cf. if. 
and J., rri. ii. 102-104, and W. T., V. ii. 47-50; also Malone’s quotation 
from ix. lO;’, 8, in Furness. 

65. A<;cented .syllahlo of third foot omitted ; suj>plied by pau-sc. 

69. ” Cuinljerland was at that time held hy Scotland of the crown 
of England as a flef.” — C. P, 

'I'his title was held by the heir-apparent of the throne. 

41-42. What is the meaning of this passage? 

42. Inverness. Knvernc.s in Polios and Holinshod. We’ll go to 
Inverness, and be under further obligations to you. 

44. The rest, which is not used for you, is labor. Slur labour. 

45. Harbinger is a corruption of herberger, a.s in tlm case of 
messenger and pmssengcr, where Si is a euphonic insertion. Skeat 
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Kiiys of liarlt)ing:er : “ Tho ii Ktaiids for r, and tlio older form is IVl. E. 
lierlmr«;eonr, one who provided lodgings for a host or army of ])c.o- 
ple.” It is found in (ihaufter, Man of Laws' s Tale, tH)?, Gower, 1. 
204:, and Bacon, Apothe(/iii.s, fl-l. Ilerberg’eour is formed from 0. E. 
herberger, “to harbour, lodge or dwell in a house:’’ O. F., her- 
bergc ; IVfod. F., siiiberge, inn. Brachet gives “ O. P., ulberge, (ear- 
lier still, helbergo, and in the eleventh century, herberge in the 
flhanNon da Roland, inea,ning a military station; a word of Germanic 
origin, like most war-terms, a-tid fi-oin O.H.G., lierberga,her(‘bergji.” 
Mod. G., hcrb<^rg(c), shelter, inn ; hcrbergcr, one who gives shelter. 
Gf. O.E., here, army, and beorgan, to protect, defend. For nieta- 
plnn-ical u.so of harbinger, cf. V. vi. 10. llarbingeir i.s hero a dissyl- 
lable, 

,52-53. Avfnk at, fail to see w’hat the hand does, yet let tlie hand 
act, —a i>lain indication that Macbeth had already meditated the 
murder. 

55. When you praise Macbeth, you feed me with a banquet of joy. 

• Scenic V. 

“Lady Macbeth’s name was Gnioeh [.some say Gmach]. It is 
found in a charter gnuitod to the Culdee.s of Loch Leven by Macbeth 
and his wife. She is there called, ‘Gnioch, lilia Bodho.’ Bodhe 
was son of Kenneth IV,, a former king of Scotland. In the same 
charter (luinted for tho Baunatyne Club), Macbeth is called ‘Macli- 
het iilius B'inlacli.’ ” — C. P. 

2. by the perfeetest report, on the best authority. Is it his 
own exfierience ? 

4. they made themselves air, they hecanie invisible. 

5. Whiles. § 137, “ While, originally a noun, meaning ‘ time.’ ’’ 
O. E., hvvii, gen. hwiles. “ So whiles, gen. of while, means ‘ of, or 
during, the time.’” . . . “While now means only ‘during the time 
when,’ but in Elizabethan English botli while and whiles meant 
also, ‘up to tho time when.’ ” In Avhil.st t is excrescent, d(iveloj)ed 
from the dental sound of s; cf. amidst, amongst, againsL 

rapt. Cf. on T. iii. 57 and 142. 

mi.ssives; i.e., messengers in person, Boss and Angus, 

9, the coming on of time, the future. 

10. deliver thee, communicate to thee. 

11. the dues of rejoieing, the opportimity of rejoicing which is 
due thee. 
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If). Double ending before the rliytlunioal i;tanse and at the end vd 
the liiKS. 

1(J. Tlsnally oxidaincd as Teferring to the natural gentleness of 
Ma<!botir.s nature. Cf. IV. iii. <)S, and K. L., I. iv. /.(it. Hut compare 
IMoultoii’s ts/uikijftprun’i ut>'u Dmumtic. Ariiaf, pp. .14;), 150, who ex- 
Itlains it as ‘''an instinctive tenihjiicy to .shrink from ■\vhsittivor is 
in any way unnatural;” and .similarly Itansome's Short Sf.udim 0 / 
Shakcxpoire's pi). 84-85: kiiKliiess — Tuiluralness. 

17. %Voul<I.st. §;:20, “Woiildfor will, wish, require. Would, 
like .should, could, ought, i.s frequently used cond itioually. 1 fence, 

‘ 1 would bo great’ comes to mean, not ‘I wislual to be great,’ but 
‘I wished (subjunctive)/ i.o., ‘I should wish.' ” 

19. illness, usually explained a.s evil, wickedness, though net 
u.sod eksewhero by S. in this .sense. Cluuuber.s suggests, “ discontent, 
nervous irritability.” 

21-24. “This passage is variously read and punctuated by edi- 
tors.” . . . “ With any imnctuation tlie sen.se is extremely obscure, 
and we are inclined to think that the true reading has been hope- 
lessly corrupted by the copyist or printer.” — C. P. 

Editors vary as to how much should be included in the cry, but 
most r(jad as text. No more should be included, for and (22) con- 
nects that which in 21 and 22. The cry is tlie utterance of the 
crown, notwitlistanding it (21) for me. Of. Deighton, p. 97. 

§ 413, “ Gonstruetiou changed by change of thought.” 

24. thee. § 212, “Thee for thou. Verbs followed by tluie in- 
stead of thou Inxve been called reflexive. Hut thougli 'haste thee,’ 
aud some other phrase.s with verbs of motion, may be tlms explained, 
and verbs were t>ften tlius used in E.E., it is [irobablo tliat ‘look 
tfiee,’ ‘hark thee,’ are to be e.xphunod by eupbonic reiis(jus.” . . . 
“The Elizabcthan.s reduced thou to thee. We have gone farther, 
and rejected it altogether.” 

2(!~27. What i.s the meaning of these. txvo liiKts? 

28. doth. Cf. on I. iii. 147 and § SatJ. 

§ 4tl7, “I in middle of a trisyllable, if Timaccentod, is frequently 
dropped.” 

metaphysical, snpernataral, a.s usual in S. 

29. withal is here the emphatic fonn of ■with. 

,‘10. Wiiy is the me.s.seiiger“:mad to.say it”? 

“ Lady Macbeth, thrown, oil her guard by the smhhumess of the 
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aiiiiouncoiuoiifc, wliicli gives an opporfcnnity for the immediate exeen- 
tion of the, crime slie has been meditating, breaks out into an exsda- 
mation of groat violence, foi’whioh, recovering herself, she wishes to 
accvjuut.'* — (J. F. 

o2. inform’d, used ab-solutely, Cf. 11. i. 4S ; R. IL, II. i. '212 ; 
Cor., I. vi. 42. 

preparation. Cf. I. ii. 18, 2o, and § 47b on -idn. 

.'58. entrance, prononneed ent(e) ranee. § 477, “li and liquids in 
dis.syllables are frequently pronouneod as tlioiigh an extra vowel tvtiro 
introduced between them and the preceding consonant." Cf. III. vi. 
H, R. and J., I. iv. S, T. N., I. i. 32, and T.. G. of V., I. iii. 81. 

"The croaking of the raven always foreboded ill." Cf. Pave- 
naiit’s version, V. iii. 2:i-2.’>. (Furness, p. 320.) 

3!). Unaccented syllable of third foot wanting; replaced by the 
pause. Knight refers to "the sublimity of the pause here;" who 
does not feel it " has yet to study S.” (Furne.s.s, i>. do.) 

40, mortal, deadl}>-, as often. Why " nitsi^x mo hero”'.’ 

4;.l. the accc.ss~th’ access. § 400, “Words in which the accent 
is nearer the end than with u.s.” Cf. IF. T., V. i. 87. 

remorse, relenting, kindly feeling, pity before the deed. ■ 

44. eompiiiictious, used by S. only here. 

45. Why keep peace ‘7 

47. ministers may be read as triple ending, or slurred, min’sters. 
Cf. on '27 and § 407. 

48. sigbtle.ss substances, invisible forms; pa.ssive use of sight- 
ie.ss. Cf, careless, I. iv, 11 and § 3. 

40. i.c., lie in wait to do harm. “ Are ready to abet any evil done 
throughout the world,” — C. P. 

50. W rap thee in the blackest smoke of bell, l^all is so used only 
ben?.. : 

.52, Wliat is meant by “ the blanket of the dark ” ? Is any emen- 
dation nece.ssary? Explain the metaphor. 

54, What i.s uu?ant by *' the all-bail hereafter" ? and wliy is this 
tenn uised? Cf. Macbeth’s letter. 

.5(i. ignorant is used actively, not passively, as some take it. The 
I>Tesent did not know what was coming; and Lady Macbeth is trans- 
l)ortod into the future, when her wishes will bo realized. Cf. IL i. 51 
.and § 484 on monosyllables containing long vowels and diplitbongs. 
Slur ignorant and prolong feel. 
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59. Was Macbeth honest in this answer? 

(JO. (,'f. § 511 on ajnglo lines with two or three accents interspersed 
amid ordinary’- verses of live accents. See oil E. ii. 2t> and 41. 

til. Book. Cf. and I. iii. SI, where volume is used. 

To delude others, look like them; he mieoriceriied. 

(17. What busin(>‘ss is referred to, and why sliuuld Macheih put 
it into her hands to despahdi? 

(lU. iSlake them the .sole rulers of Scotland. 

70. Macbeth hesitato.s, and Lady Machelli cncoiiniges him. 

71. favour, counteuaace, as often. Olningo of count oiiance is 
ever a sign of fear. Cf. K. L., III. i. 4:1, and on favour, li. II., IV . i. 2i)H. 

Lady .Machotli doubts Macbeth’s ability to carry through their 
plan, and shows herself the more courageous of the two. 


j Scene VI. 

i Stage direction. Hautboy. Frh., haHtbois = WgluTOo<I,TCfer- 

‘ ring to its ‘‘liigh tone,” act'ording to Skeat; but it may refer toils 

shajio, modern Oboe. The calmness and gentleness of the scene as 
it impresses Duncan, contrasts strongly with the hellish plot that is 
being (ioncoctod against liim. Banquo’s .ipeecli conlirms tlie impres- 
1 .sion made on Duncan's mind by the delicate air. These two speeches 

! serve to hoigliten the contrast. 

[ 2. ttiiubly, freshly, briskly: appeals to our senses with its gentle 

L . . breezes. 

I :i. Senses i.e., our senses which are soothed by the brisk sweet 

air.” — C, 1’. 

§ 473, “ Plural .and possessive cases of nouns in s, ss, ce, ge, sc, 

; pronounced without additional syllable.” 

4. martlet, martin. Cf. if. o/ T., II. ix. 2S. ilowe’semeiula- 
tioii for barlct, Fj . 

*1 f,. inansionry, nest. Theobald’s emendation for mausoury, 

P\, not found elsewhere. 

C). Some corruption here; but four accents. See Furness for 
; Stcovuns’s division, 

[ jutty, jetty, projection. 

j 7. coign of vantage; coign, corner. ITb., coing, coin j “cor- -- 

nor convenient for building a nest.” — C. P. . 

J 8. What is tlio meaning of procrcaut cradle? ■ , ^ '* 

i .'•/'v"- ^ 

* - #'< 0 / 
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II. Slur fo]l(o)ws for metre; trouble, double ending. 

III, '• Dunciiu means that it is Ms love whiiih causes bis hoRte.ss 
trouble, aiid wbicb, as love, demands her tbanks.” ~0. P. 

God ’ield. yield from A, S. iniiu., gildan, gicbiun, geldan — 
pret. geuld, guidon — pp. golden; M. E., gelden, yelden ~ to pay, 
to requite, restore, reward, render (thanks). Cf. .Touttiial Notes. 

14-lS. (Juadniple service would not equal the honors eonferrod on 
their house. . 

Ifj. single; i.e,, “ small business.” — 'WinTE, in Furness. Cf. T. 
iii. 140. 

17. § 111), “ Transposition of adjectives. 1. Tn legal expressions, 
French intiuence; 2, relative or conjunctional 'clause- understood be- 
twecji noun and adjective; 3. participles and adjectivc.s resembling 
participles liable to transposition; 4. transposition oonimou in case 
of words derived fi'om French.” 

19., § 18.0, To = in addition to. In Elizabethan English without 
verb. Cf. IT Li. 1)2. 

20. Hermits, “ beadsmen, bound to pray for tiicir benefactors.” — 
C. P. 

22.’' ptir\my6r=5 harbinger. Cf. I. iii. 45. ■ 

§492, Words accented nearer beginning than now, wdtli this ex- 
ample. 

23. § ;1143, Curtailed forms of past particij)les ; en dropped, and jiast 
tense used for past participle. 

. Holp, from A. S. infln., hclpaii, pret. bcnlp, liulpoii, pp. Iiolpen ; 
]\[. E., lielpen— -lialp (help), holpen — holpen; shortened form of 
past xnudiciple. 

20. In compt, in account, subject to bo accounted for to you. 

30. §497. Abbott scams : . 

“ And sliiUl I eontfu ( no our grao | es to ] wards him.” 

Hut SCO C. P. below. Abbott’s scanning is better, and may be par- 
alleled by Milton’s slurring of ebntiuuc before a vowel, F. L., 1, 314. 
C. P, says: ” To scan this line wo must proirounco ‘ our ’ as a dissyllabic 
and ‘ towards ’ as a mono.syllable. Instances of each are common.” 

, ■ „ , . ; Scene, VII. 

Stage directio7i. Sewer- “Sewer Ls derived from the French 
essnycur, and meant originally one who tasted of each dish to prove 
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tliiit there was no poison in it. Afterwanls it was apiiiied to the <*hii f 
serviuit, who directed tho placitig of the dishes upon the tahle. rals- 
|,n-ave has, ‘I stnvo at meat. Je taste.’ ” — C. P. Latter sojise tiie 
one used here. 

1-2. I see no reason to vary from the pnnotuation of these 
line.s. Fiivst done ineaihs more tlmn exeeuted, and implies, “if tlnit 
were the last of it,” — very emphatic, ns tho following lines ,s]iow. So 
most editors. 

3. tminmel, entangde as in a net the result, and so prevent any 
further action. 

4. surcioase, froin Prh., sursis ; surseoir = supersedere. 

iiis .surcease its cessation ; liis —its, referring to eonsequeuce. 
See below. . ■ 

success is n.sed in its present sen.se. “ We are inclined to agree 
with Blwin that ‘his’ refers to ‘consequence,’ and that iSfacheth’s 
meaning is, * If the murder could pi'evcnt its consequence, and by lh(3 
arrest of that consequence .secure .success.” — C. P. 

“‘His’ for ‘its,’ referring to the assassination.” — C. P. ed., 
Hudson. 

§228, “Its was not iised originally in A. F., 1(511 [used once, Lev. 
XXT. f), inserted in 1C)73]. and rarely in S.; it is common in Florio’s 
Montaigne. His was .still used as neuter. It was also used for its, 
especially when a cliild is spoken of, or one .spoken of as a child.” It 
i.s so u.sod in S. fourteen timc.s, seven in connection with own. It’.s 
is used )iinc times, and its only once, M.for M., I. ii. 4. See Craik's 
Engl'Mi or' S., pp. 101 ef ,‘tpq. Cf. Temp., I. ii. hd, and A. I. iv. 
201), and .Ea.s'twood and Wright’s Bihfe Word-BooL, s. v.. It. 

It, iin.sse,ssive, is found in VUnVn Era.'nnns, lolH; it.s, in Florio’.s 
iro?Vd Ilf irocdc.s, l.d'.lS. Tlie earliest example of its in S. is in 2 ff. 
TL, irr. iii. .'5!«. 

(1. Hut here, only here, in this life, as contrii.s1,ed with the life 
to come . 

shoal. Tlieohald's emendation for schooie, F( , who says : ‘‘ I'his 
.Shallow, this narroAV Ford of humane Ijife, oppewed to tho great: 
Aby.s.s of Fternity.” (Furjiess, p. 70.) 

5. §2H;’,, “So before that frequently omitted.” Alachetli will 
risk the judgment of the future life, if he can get rid. of the eoji.se- 
quenees in this life, a.s the following lines .show. 

]0. the, inventor; i.e., the teacher, perpetrator of the crime. 
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10-12. Our Ill-deeds Jive pxinisUotl even in this life. 

10. KinHiniiii, subject, host^ on IVlacbeth’s pjirt, and so jiiiro a 
I'ulcr on Duncan's pjirt, all cry out with trumpet tojigim aj'jiin.sl, the 
umrde.r. Macbeth is fully conscious of his crime before its perpetra- 
tion. 

17. Faculties, royal proroffative.s. 

20. takiug-oir. Of. III. i. 104, ami ir. X., V. i. 65. 

21. Pity riding on tbe waul win proclaim the (Iced. 

22. clicrubiu used by S. a.s .suigular. Of. Tcmpust, I. ii. 152; no 
need of any change hero. Cf. Ps. xviii. 10; li, and J., II. ii. 28-31. 
Cherubim is Jlobro IV phmil. 

2;h The winds are “ the sightless couriers of the air,” 

sightless, imssivo use again. Cf. I. v. 47. 

§3, •■‘Adjectives in -lul, -less, -ble, and -ive are used in both 
active and passive nioaniug. 

25. § 2SS. “ So before that frerxuontly omitted.” 

25-28. What two metaphors have been deteeted in these line.s? 
Ambition is Jlacboth’s only stimulus to the crime. Cf. Jlalono, in 
Pmmess (p. 73). 

26. § 130, ” Redundant use of but.” Cf. Y. viii. 40. 

28, on the other; ivhat is. to he supplied ? 

§006, ‘‘Line.s of four accents, wliere there is an interruption in 
the line, are not uncommon,” with this example. 

Tiio pause between the two speoehos takes the place of the accented 
syllable of the third foot; tliis is frequent in S. 

31-34. Macbeth’s rellcctions have so impressiid his mind that be 
is ready to abjindon his purixosc, and seeks reasons for it in the honors 
received from Duncan, and the reputation be ha.s gained. 

32. bought == gained. 

34- wouhl. § 329, Would for will, viish, require,” used 
conditionally. Cf. on T. v. 16. ” We say should in this sense, iis 
in IV. iii. 23 and 194.” C, P. 

3)5. § 52*,) (4), ‘‘Two metaphons must not ho confused together, 
particjilarly if the iiction of the one is inconsistent with the jiction 
of tiio other,” with this example, which, thinks Abbott, ‘‘is, ajuirt 
from tlie context, objectionable; for it makes Hope a ijcrsori and a 
dress in the .same breath,” Can it be justified ‘f 

\lvcss\l, Hudson, who says; “Every student of S. knows 
that ho often uses to address for to make ready or to preiJare. 
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Aiiil hi,- rt'peiiledly li:is tlic Rhorteiujd form ’dross in rlio smuu sourmj. 
(-'f. T. and (J.. 1. iii. From ovorsi^nht of tliis, somo slraJiij:*.' (.'oin- 
luoms lijivo, luM-u raiulo mioii tlie prosoiit passaiie. us if it meant, that 
iNLacdieth had put on hoiie as a dross, ’’ — tthhdi it does mean tvirh 
the tisttal veadhjs- Fuvness doosnot uotioo this reading of lltidsojt's, 
but quotes Bitileyts cojtjootiire, bloss’d (!;. 

;57. aiKl pale, refers lo tlio dejt;ctod apitcarauce of Ifope 

on awiikiii't frotu it.s tlc'baueh. 

.‘irt iove. “ If Uiis be tlie ease, I aecount tlty love for ujc (i.o., 
the j^Toatnoss promised to her iu Seeno r. 12) otily such as this hope, 
a mere driiukeu fancy.’' — Kittkr, in Fviriiess. 

40. idaebetli desires, hut is afraid, to act, and Lady !Maebeth 
■would shame him into action. 

42. the ornanieut of life. Sumo take this as Tcferriii^ lo the 
crowti; otSiors, to tlie ‘‘gulden opinions” of liiin (30), Which is 
better? 

45. Tliis ” adage” is found iu Ileywoud’s Prowi'hs (loOt)): ‘‘The. 
cate would onto lishc, and would net. wet lim- fecte.” So in French 
and Latin, hoth of 'which iiave but for and. 

47. beast, in contrast with n»an, which Mjicheth had first n.scd. 

48. Are -we informed wlmn Ihi.s ocenrred? and what does this 
que.stion show? 

.50. § 35(1, “Infinitive indefinitely xtsed. To wa,s originally n.sed 
with the gerund in -e, and, like Latin a<l, denoted purpose, to 
lovene, If. E. [to lufiganne, O. E.] = to loving, Gradually to .su- 
perseded the iufinitivo inflection, and was used in other semses, . . . 
for any form of tlio gerund as well as for the inlinitive.” 

52. Wliat hearing has this on the j)revious question? 

adhere, cohere, agree. 

53. that their filiu^ss, that fitness of theirs. § 235), “This of 
yours is now. as in E. E., generally a]iplied to one out of a class, 
whether the class exist or he imaginary. ... It is, Imwever, cnin- 
nvonlynsed hy S. wliove even the conception of a chi.ss is impo.s.sihic. 
You Wiis too weak to stand iu tliis position, and hence was changt'd 
to yours.” Of. Of//,., V. ii. 4 and J\. J., III. i. 25)9. This coustnic- 
iion was originally jiartitive, hut was transferred to other uses for 
the .sake of emplia.sis. 

54-55). 'S’l'liat does Lady Macbeth mean hy this? ;uid what .spirit 
does it show? ’ ■ ■ ■ ■■ 
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o7. Ms — its; 58. the == its. Cf. on I. vii. *1 and § 228. In 
XXV. 5, tlie Bisiioiw’ Biido has the, wliere A. V. Inis it in tin; ori^^i- 
inil edition o£ Kill. Tliis was silently chang-ed to its liy the, ^irintei- 
about 1073. V , 

51), SoG Textual Notes on the disputed pnntin.tc of this p;issiij;'e. 
AVe fail ! suits the idea bo.st- 

00. 13ut — only. If we i>u}ictuato We fail, ISiit; is .simply adver- 
sativii. Whatever m.ay bo the orisiu of the ineta])lKjr,4t is common 
enough now witii stieking-point for sticlcing-placo. 

(i2. the rather, the sooner; the is the instrumental ease of O. K. 
demonstrative pronoun thy, the, used to limit the comparative. 
With the . . . the and comparative, cf. Latin quo . . - eo. 

C3. Tliis reference to the chain beriains is taken from Holin.shed’s 
account of the munler of King Duff (a.». 1)72) by Donwald and his 
wife. ITolinshed says that they cat and drank .so much “ that thoir 
heads were no .sooner got to the pillow, hut si.slecpo tliey were so fast, 
that a man might Iiane remoued the cliamber ouer them, .si^oner 
than to hauo awaked them out of their droonken slecpe," (Furiuiss, 
1>. 358.) 

64. wassail, revelling; derived, not from wae.s liael (C, P.), but 
from O. E. wes hal, be hale; i.e., your very good iiealth! See the 
story of Vortigern and llowcna, in Sir Frederic Dladden’.s edition of 
Lajnimon’s Brut, II. 173 ff., after rrenffrey of Monmouth. 

convince, overpower. § viii., p. 12, “AVords then used literally 
are now used mctapliorically, and vicn vdrsa.” Cf. IV. iii. 1-12. 

65. '"Tlie memory i.s posted in the cerehelluni like a weirder or 
sontimd to warn tlie reason against attack. When the memory is 
converted by intoxication into a mere fume, tlieii it fills tlie l)rain 
itself, the ntcoipt or recejitaelo of reason, wliieh tiuis boisimes like an 
alembic or cap of a .slill.” — C. 1’. Cf. L. L. B, IV. iL 70, Tump., V. 
i. 67, and ('[puh., IV. ii, .301. 

66. receipt, receptacle ; only instance of tins use in S, 

67. limbec, alembic. “Q'’lie word i.s formed from al, the Arabic 
deiinite article, and [ambik from] the Greek a|u.|3i^, used by l>ios<‘m'i- 
des in tiic sense of the cap of a still, into which the fumes rise before 
they pa,ss into the condensing ves.sel. The ancient form is now super- 
seded. . . . The Italian form is lim1l>ieo.”—C. K 

68. drenched, stooped in liquor* 

69-72. Itlietorical que.stioiis, expecting no answer. 
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71. Spongy, soaked, as a sponge, in liquor. 

T'J. quell, miiriler; as a siikstaiitive found only hen?.. O.E., 
oweilan. Id!], is very conmion. Cf. M. X. 1)., V. i. 292; so man- 
queller, nnrraere.r. Of. 2 //. IT., II. i. 58. 

75. JiKdfle, spirit; oi-igiiially tlte .sairie as iiiotal, sulisfciince. 
“n'hti two ai'u Koiiuitiines so near together that it is ditiiciilfc to dis- 
tingai.sli hetiveen tlu.on.” — 0.1*. jMaobetJi i.s ]ii)!!.self asicanahid at 
lji.s wife's jna.soulinij temperauient, and earries her suggestion still 
fartlier. 

71. Tecciveil; i.e., as true, bolioved. CL 3/. /or I/., I. iii. Id, 

77. other, othc)rwi.se. CL 5 12 on T. iii. Id, and O/.h., IV. ii. 13. 

7S. a.s, .seeing tliat. “"Wc? should he inclined to take ‘ other us ’ 
ill the sense of ‘othonviso than as,’ if we could find .an cxiuaple to 
justify it. ” — C.P. 

TS). sottlerl, resolved. CL 7J. rj/L, 111. ii. 22. 

, 80. etieli corporal agent, each bodily faculty. 

81. xnock the time. CL on I. v. 01-02. 

Macbeth has at last, under tlie influence of his wife, screwed his 
courage to tiie stielcing-place, and we await the result. Of course it 
must be concealed, and thi.s riming-tag looks .siisjtifjioHS. 

ACT II. — SciSNE I. 

3. The moon is regarded a.s feniuiine. In.O, E. moon wins n)iis- 
culino and .sun fouihiine, a.s in German. Latin influence changed 
the gendews. It wa.s after twelve o’clock, but iiow long after we can- 
not tell. CL IT. iii. 22 and 7.’. antf r/., IV. iv;8. 

§ .500, “ Trimeter couplet. Apparent Alexandrjne.s are often 
coxiplids of two vor.ses of three accents each.” 

4. liusbamlry, economy of light. 

5. their, leftwring to heaven, as oftc?n. Cf. Ii. IL, T. ii. 7. 

thee, so-called ethical, or idiomatic, dative. Cf. on I. v. 23 and 

§ 212, “Thee for thou,” with this example. 

that is variously explained, as sword, h<5lt, flagger, or helnmt. 

d. What wms the “heavy snmmons” ? 

B. AVhat w^ere the “cursed thoughts ” ? 

By such ligiit touches as these S. very often implies Tm?rc than is 
expre-ssccl. Baiupio’s state of mind is concisely, hut gniphically, de- 
picted. See remark of C.P. editors on 7-9. 
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IS. and is a \v(‘ak entiling, one of the two x*iis.s:iges in 'tvliicii 
Kut;h einlings occur in tliis jilay; the other isIV.iii. 122. Theiu arc 
also a few light eniling.s. S. seems to have begun thi.s kind of vorsi- 
licntiou just about this time, for both light and weak endings increase 
raiutlly in hi.s plays after Macbeth. 

1-1. oinc.es, servants’ quarter-s. There is no occasion to change 
this to oiiieers with Rowe and otliers. The king fees the servant.s 
who i>erfonn menial offices. 

15. diaraond, trisyllahic ; withal, emi»hatic form of with. Cf. 
I. iii. 57. , ■ 

IG. There seems some douht hero as to whether shut i.s preterite 
or iia.st particiitlo with auxiliary omitted. Hanrner read a.«d ’s shut 
UiJ. Perhaps this is host, meaning that the king is entirely satisfied 
with his rocoi)ti(m. So Chambers and Deighton, “being wrapped ni» 
in unbounded satisfaction.” C.P. eds. saj": “There is probably 
some omi.ssion here, because, if shut be a inarticiple, the transition i,s 
strangely abrupt;” . . . “Shut up may, liowovcr, like concluded, 
be used intransitively.” Hudson says: “shut up probably moans 
' composed himself to rest.’” 

17. being. § 470, “ ’Words in wdiich a light vowel is preceded by 
a heavy vowel or dipbtbong are frequently contracted.” Cf. Cor., 
in. i. 94; P. 17/., II. i. 114. 

18. defect. Cf. Malone, in Furness, wdiose explanation so.eins 
coiTcet. “We have not iirepared a.s well as we should have liked to <Io, 
because we had not sufficie:it notice of the king’s coming. 

■Which has will for its antecedent. 

19. free. § 1, “Adjectives freely used as adverbs.” 

wrought. § 484, “ Mouo.sylUibles containing long voweds and 

diphthongs . . . are often so emphasized as ts5 (Iisi>ense ■with an unac- 
cciitod syllalde; ” this example under ou. 

20. weii’d. §485, “Monosyllables containing a vowed followed 
by r arc often pmlonged;” this examide under ei. Cf. I. iii. .‘i2; 
ih. iv. RIG; I\'. i. Ri(i. 

29. we would --we’d. 

24. Icind’st. § 479, “ E.st in superlatives is often immonnced st 
after dentals and liquids.” 

25. If you shall agree with me, when ’tis, when that business is 
discussed. See Furness for emendations of <*.onsciit; but edit('rs 
reject them. Hudson says: “ Moaning api)arently, ‘ If you will stick 
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to liiy to wiuit has my consent; i£ you will tit; yourself to my 
i'orruiies ami counsel.’ ” . . 

•j). skull. We should iiow' use will here. Cf. l2H. 

27-28. luniour. Whut double u.se of the word honour liftre V It 
is a paroiionmsiu. 

28. I'raiieliised, free from Stain. 

2‘). shall. “ Wo should now use will.” — C.P. Cf. ITT. iv. .17. 
S.’.s usage of shall ami will does not correspond to our modern artili- 
eial rule, wliieh i.s a grannuar-inade nile of bite origin, not ,instified 
by the older langu.'ige, and yet it has been e.xahed to a fetish. 

<^1. drink. ‘'This night-cup or posset was an habitual indul- 
gence of the time.” — Elwun, in Furue.ss. “ Night-cup ” is nut given 
in Webster, Imt the comraou “night-cap” is in this sense, and is 
marked “ Cant.” 

32. strike, subjunctive. § 3(59, “ Subjunctive after verbs of 
commtmd and entreaty is especially common; naturally, since com- 
mand implies a purpose.” 

33. This soliloquy is a fine illastr<ation of the rhetorical figure, 
Vision. Tlie dagger is “ a dagger of tlie mind, a false creation,” but 
it assumos a fatal reality to Macl iotb’s excited mind. 

3(i. sensible, capable of lieing physically laid hold of. Cf. I. v. 
47, I. vii. 23, and § 3. 

37, but, a weak ending, thongh as adverb == only, it is stronger 
than the adversative conjunction. Cf. II. i. 13. 

41, He draw.s his own dagger, and contrasts it with the “ false 
creation.” Cf. on I. ii. 41 and 59, and § 511. 

40. <liiclgeon, handle of the d.aggor, C. P. gives examples of 
dudgeon root of the hox-trce, and says: “ But the dagger itself is 
also called ‘dudgeon,’ aiid the only plausihle derivations yet sug- 
gested are (1) tlie ( ienu.an degen, or sword, or still lie.tter (2) doleheis, 
a dagger.” Skoat says: “ Since the sense (dearly has reference to tin; 
marking on the handle of the dagger, we may confidently reje(.-t the 
pro])osal to imunect ‘dudgeon’ with G. dcgen, a .sword, or Avith K. 
dagger.” 

gouts, drops, or clots. 

47. Of. Middleton, The Witch, IV. iii. (p. 179, Monnaid ed.) : 

“ by iny 8onl’.s hopes, I cim! There’s no sueh thing.” 

48. The. conception of the murder causes the siglit of the iiniigi- 
uary dagger. 
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40. one. § SO, “ Pronunciation oC an and one.” One pvolialiiy 
pronoiniced as spelt, not wun, nor wn (Abbott). Cf. pun in T. G. 
of V., 11. i. 3, and rhno in V. viii. 74-75, one and Seone. 

51. Cl. Milton’s C'o»'«W‘, 554, “ close-cnrtaiu’d .sleep.” See Text- 
xial Xotes. Tbo rbytbinical pau.so snpplie.s the place ol the unaccented 
syllable in third foot, or n’c may pndong sleep. Cf. I. v. 58, 11, i. 
19, and § 484. Tlicre is no need to insert now. 

51-52. What is the meaning of this sentenoo ? 

Hecate is dissyllabic, .as usual in S. Cf. III. ii. 41 and III. v. 1. 

53. alariim’d, alarm’d, Cf. K. L., II. i. 55, Formed from Frh. 
alarme; ii is a p)bonetic insertion, as ndieu liarin is pronounced 
Iiaiaim. 

55. What is tlie allusion in this lino? 

5(1. Note the personification of murder, moving like a ghost 
towards his design. 

57. my steps. § 414, “ The redundant object,” 

69-GO. Break the preA'alent silence, suited to such a deed of 
darkness. 

61. Words . . . gives. “In this construction there was nothing 
W’hicli would offend the ear of S.’s coTitemporaries. . . . Brit a gen- 
eral 'sentiment, a truism indeed, seems feehle on such an oceasrion, 
Perhaps the line is an iaterpohation,” — C. P, It is impo,ssihle to cor- 
rect the rime liero. Cf. § 332, “Indicative Pre.sont, old forms of 
Third Person plural: Nortliern in -es, IMidland in -cn, and Sonthern 
in-etli: the two former are found in S.: -en is rfire and archaic ; it is 
common in Spenser.” § 333, “Third Person plural in -s, very com- 
mon in Fi. Its frcfiueney shows a fondness for the plural in -s, 
■which may have arisen from the Nortliern jilural in -s.” But cf. on 
I. hi, 147, and 0. A. Smitli’s article there referred to, especially the 
summary on pp. 375-37G, M. L, A. Publications, 1890, xi. 4. 


• SCBNE II, 

Notwithstar)ding Mr. Grant White’s argument for one scone here, 
con.sistiiig of Scenes i,, ii., hi., a separate scene is essential to give the 
requi.site time for. the murder after Macbeth’s exit. Also, Machotli 
and Lady kfacheth withdraw, at the close of this scone before the 
entrance of the Porter, 
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1, 3, Lady Macljotli lias resortiid to artllieial •• fire,”' iu tinlur to 
obtain the neee.ssary l>okliies.s. 

4. Of. 1 II. TL, IV. ii. 1.0. Tlie shriek of the fAvl vas of iil- 
oincn, and it is so regarded still. 

o. fatal bellman. C. P. compares V'ebslcr’s JjucJh's.^ of Malji, 
iv. 3: ‘"I am the coiuiiiun bellman, etc.” lie, •svus sent to comloinned 
]ier.sons just iieforc their execution. 

4. steru’st, most .serious because fatal. Cl. II. i. 31, III. iv. 13ti, 
and § 47!>. 

surfeited, dissyllabic; second syllabic .slurred. 

(!. posset, “a drink coinpo.scd of hot iiiilk, curdled by some 
.strong iufu.sion, and ii.sed to be taken before g<jiiig to bed.” — 
ScHMiBT. Compitro egg-nogg. See Middleton, The 117/c/^ IV. iii. 
(p, 177, Menuaid ed.); “For the uiaid-,servanls and the girls o' the 
hotise, I spiced them lately rvitli a drow.sy jmsset.” Middleton hero 
sliotYS an imitation of Mcichcth. For the verb, cf. Ham. I. v. ffS. 

7. That. Cf. on I. vii. .S, II. ii. 2-1, and § 383. 

8. Macbeth calls out from nervous excitement, and Lady Mac- 
beth thinks the plot has miscarried. 

[Wltliin] was well added by Steovens. 

10. To attempt and not succeed would ruin everything. 

12, 13. Lady Macbeth is not lost to all compunctions of con- 
science. She notices Duncan’s likeness to her father. 

1(3. See Textual Note.s’. Furness adopts Hunter’s arrangement 
of these .speeehe.s. Of. Slielley’s The Ceiici, IV. iii. 8, for imitation 
of tliis pa.ssage. 

21. Why a foolish thought? 

21. ad(lress''(l them, prepared themselvoa again for sleep. §23.3, 
Personal pronouns used reflexively in lilizahetlian tirid in Early 
English. 

28. listening their fear. § li)9, “ Preposition omitted hefore 
the thing heard after verh.s of liearing.” Such transitive use is very 
common. Cf. C'., IV. i. 41. , 

2i), 30. § .100, Trimeter couplets, with double ending before the 
pause, and at the end of the verso ; slur considfc)!*. 

31, 32. What feeling does thi.s show on Macbeth’s jiart? 

3;!, 31. Why would thinking on these deed-s make them mad? 

Oa—iO. Editors differ as to how much the voice cries; but as tiio 
text seems best, there is no need to add more. 

3(5. Cf. Middleton, The Witch, TV. iii. (p. ITS, Mermaid od.) : — 
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“ O i)oi'jin'ous woin.-ui 
Hh’iultooktlioirmocwicoofsloepuiHnihar 
At; my iipiiroacli, and would not set! lue come.” 

:17. Hlmvii. “ .Soft, lloHs-sillv used for wcavinj;.” — Rcininir. 
<!!', T. <1)1)1 V. i. of), llioix.ifh ■ Ff. have Jicto .sl(>y(l-si]k — “ raw, 
uut,\v'ist('.(l silk ” (Si-limidt), as in Per., IV., Trol. 11,1. .Sen AVelistor, 
,s. V., wl<‘av('. 'Tlio j>as.sa.!'o may bo paraplinisod ; Rloei) .siuootlis out 
I, ho fitihiiitxh'd o.anis of tlio day’s ooouiiatioiis: it i.s a iloalli, a bath, 
a li;ilm, a Ho(!ond oourso at tlio foast more iiiipitrtant than tlie flr.st 
ooursis, 

■iU. xionrislK!!*. Cf. on 1. iii. 139 xviid § 4(17. 

■13, 'Why should Maobotli “ sleep no xiioro ” ? 

It i.s a que.stiou whothor 42-43 should be given to the voice ; it may 
bo Maebetliks o.ouiniont, as in 3(1-40. 

4(1. bKiinsiokly, madly. The only use of the adverb in S. “ The 
adjective is found five times, .as in 2 IL VL, V. i. 163.” — C. P. 

I. ady Macbeth shows herself much bolder than Macbeth, xrud pos- 
sessed of a oltaxrer head for the emergency. 

.11. Macbeth is itppalled by what ho has done, but Lady Macbeth 
is l)o1d tmougli to cany laick the d.-rggens hcnsolf. Cf. II. ii. 1, 2. 

nil'-.M. giW . . . guilt. On this pun cf. 2 I[. IF., IV. v. 129, and 

II. I'., IT., Oliorus, 2(1; and im hsiins, V.-viii. 48. 

,18. Macbeth i.s so ii(irvt)u,s that a mere knocking appals him. On 
this knocking xd. Do ('juimroy, in Furno.ss, p. 437. 

(10. The hJood-staijis .so alTect Machotii tliat the ocean itself can- 
not wash tlimu o\it, but they will ratlier dye the ocean red. 

(12. iucsu’iiiidiiu'. See Textual Notes. Many rtnid with Pi i«- 
x'urnurdiuc. Ixumriuuliuc, as noun, is found in Sylvester, siud 
intiauH ”a narnation I’ed.” 

(l;;, innking tlJC! givxm one mi, Cf, Funic.s.s for .suggci.stion.s of 
<',dil,ovs. One (pialifies iwl t the punctuation of F, one. Red, should 
not. be followed. 

(1 1 • (1,1. 1 .udy M acbeth taunts Macbeth with cowardice, 

(l.s -(l‘i. Your constancy ba.s de.serte(l you. 

70. nighl.-go-wn, drossiug-xvrapptir, rohn do cliainlrre. 

72. [ >o not show such a poor spirit. Gf, if, II., HI. iii. 1.28, 

73. W hat is the moaning of this line? CL § 31(1, Infinitive, iii- 
d.Oiiiihdy u.scd, and § 3.17, “To frc.quently stands at the hegiuning 
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of a Kenlence in tlie above indefinite signiii<'ation,” this exam- 
ple. (Jf. IV. ii. TO. 

’twere best;. § liTl, “It were best (to). To is often omitted 
uftitr best in it were best, tliou wert best, etc.” t’f. § ."ri:*, “1 
wen* best (to). This represents tho old iinpensonal idiom, mo wore 
lieier, iiiiu wi're bett<‘r. The itersonal eonstruction is found very 
early aloni>-side of the iuix)er.sonal . Soinetinte.s to i.s inserted. t.U’. 
t; U. VI.. V. i. i!)i; and M. of V., IJ. viii. 

74,. Cf. Furness for suggestions of e<iitor.s on this line. 

SCENK III. 

See the Appendix for different view.s as to tlie authenticity of the 
Porter part of this scene ; but compare Professor Hales’s Notes and 
Essays on Shakespeare (pp. 273-290) for an able defence of it. Cole- 
ridge rejected it, and tliis gave the cue to otliers; but IMiddlehm, tho 
supposed iiitei-polator of the Witcli-sccnes, was not equal to tliis. A 
slight expurgation of the Porter’s langrrage has lieon necessary. 

2. Old is here used intensively, meaning that the “porter of 
hcll-gate ” sliould have ydenty to do. Cf. J/. of V., IV. ii. 10. 

Turning is a verbal noun, and of is omitted. Cf. on I. iv. 8 and 

§0.3. 

4. Beelzebub = god of flies. 

r>. come in time; i.e., you liave come in good time. Time Is 
hardly a ca.so of addre&s, a, s Staunton take-,s it. 

(5. enow i.s used as plural of enough. O. E., genoli, genOge; 
M. E., yiiowe, inowe, euorve, enorv. sometinuss find anougb, 
’ the prefix g'(‘- having been weakened to different voweds. 

5. equivoejitor. Q?his is regarded as referring to tho trial of 
tlie Jesuit, Henry Carnet, in lG(Jt), for complicity in tlui Cunpowdev 
Plot of hlovemher, IfJOo. If this reference is riglitly taken, what 
hearing has it on tho date, of the jdiiy? 

14. Ifrcneh hose. This refers simply to tho sharjmo.ss of the 
tailor in stealing part of the material when making a jtair of French 
liose (breeches). What is the pun on, the wonl goose ? 

17. devil-porter it, play the part of Porter of ltd] ; it i.s the eng- 
iiiito accn.sative, as in “ foot it feat! jq” “<pteim i<,” ” siimc.r it and 
saint it,” “ go it,” etc. To what does it refer in these ex.]ircssions ? 

1.7, hS, I had thought to, hav'c let in. S. does not he.sitato to 
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use ii. piist iiilinitivG after a jtast tense, wliicli our inochint yrainniiiti- 
cal i)urists s:iy i.s all ■wrong. 

19. i>r!iurose wiy. Tho.so who would deny this part to H. 
allow liim to retain this lino, a.s it Is so 2 )oel;k:al. 

i;4-:ir). the. .second cook, aboiit three A.ai. Of. li. loid J., IV. iv. 

(After lino 25, nine lines are omitted.) 

timely, hetiiues. § 1 , “ A.dje<;tives are freely used as iulverh.s.'’ 

;59. What is tlie laoaniug of thi.s lino? 

40. §281, '■ Either so or as is omitted in relative eonstructions.” 

41. limited, appointed 2 >reviously hy Diineau. 

40. prophesying-. §470, “Words with a light vowel preceded 
hy a heavy vowel or diphthong are frequently contracted.” Instead 
of being contraotod, this may he rcgardeil as a doirhlo ending before 
the rhythmical pause. 

48. to, according to, to sxiit the woful time. Cf. Cor., I. iv. 57. 

the obscure bird, the owl. See Textual Notes. Hudson places 
a comma after time, and takes prophesying as a participle agreeing 
with bird : it is a verbal noun. What did such prodigies portend? 

51- parallel, cite a parallel to it. 

53-54. The double negative is very frequent in S. 

56-58. Ex})lain the figure in these lines. 

61, Gorgon. The head of Medusa the Gorgon on the shield of 
Perseus turned to stone all who looked upon it. See the Classical 
Dictionary. 

66. death’s counterfeit. Cf. M. HI. ii. 304. 

68. What is the great doom ? and why is the expression used 
here? 

69. sprites, sitirits of the dead. 

70. See Textual Notes on “liing the bell.” It is highly^ proh- 
able that this is a sitago direction. See Theobald, iu Furiioss. The 
rhythm is eouipleto without it. 

71 ff. The affected surprise of Lady Macbeth and the moralizing 
of Mac.heth deserve attention. Even lianquo is not equal to tlie 
occasion. , 

82. mortality, life, as often. Of. JT. J., V. vii. 5. 

83. Cf. oil 11. i. G1 and §§ 333 and 336. 

8G. vault. “ This world vaulted hy the sky.” — Ei.wi.n, in Eur- 

■■ness.': 

87. amiss. M, E,, ou misse = in error; properly an adverb, hut 
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uwmI iiLso as iwi iidjoctivo in the predicate. iuiss(‘, InuTowtul fr-uu 
luol- niLssa, a loss, heiieo an error. Nob Nniinl in (». E. a.s noun, but 
us pn'lix, and in iriissiaii, to err; Icel., nus-tuka, to take iu eri'or, 
mistake. 

92. ItadiitHl, markeil, stained. (If. .7 //. V/., III. ii. 2(l0. 

98. ]\Iiiiidiin:’s question slipws a su.sjiieiou of Mjiebetli, and Alac- 
beth’s ajiswer is it, poor excuse. 

99. Scan tlii.s lino. 

101. expeciitioii, baste. 

104,107. Note the \vord-i;)laj'- in'breaeli and breechkl. 

lOd-lOT. Are tboso tbo metaphor-s of a man overcome vitli passion ? 
Of. §029, “(rood and bad metaphors’' e.specially (O). “The in.sin- 
cerity of NIacbetli’s lamontatit)ii.s is marked by the affectation of his 
language.” — C. P. Cf. Johnson, in Purnes,s. 

108. Some regard thi.s swooning of Lady Macbeth as feigned; 
others, as real. Cf. quotations in Furness. Which i.s it ? and why 
do you think so ? 

111 . argument, .subject of their discussion, which most intimat(dy 
concerns us. 

112, 113. "Why talk here, tvherc our fate tnay ovm’take us before 
we know it ? ^ Malcolm and Donalbaiu evidently .su.siuicted Macbeth 
at once. 

112. here, dissyllabic. § 480, “ Fear, dear, fire, Iiour, your, fouT>, 
and other- mono,syll aides ending iu »r or -re, wlnm jircceded by a 
long votvel or diphthong, arc frcqucntl 5 ’- pronounced as dissy]lable.s,” 
W'itb thus example. 

lit, Ilf). Ni> time for .sorrow now; wc must first away. 

110. Ifudsou quotes Dowdou, who considers the .swoon real. Hud- 
son thinks “ the question is very material iu the determining of Lady 
'Macheth’s character.” He inclines to the reality of thii, swoon. (Jf. 
on 108. 

117. naked IVuiliics, half-clad bodies. What metaphor? “All 
the (diaraclers apjieared oil the .scene in night-gowns [i.e., night- 
wrappers], with bam throats and legs.”— O.P. 

119. question, inquire into, 

122. pretence, i)iirpo.so. Bauquo, too, .suspects Macbeth. 

121. manly readiness, “ complete armour, iucontrast to the ' naked 
frailties ’ just mentioned.”"— CbP. 

128. easy, (if. on Tl. iii. 35 and § 1 ; also K. J., TW iii. 142. 
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130. the safer. Explain the witli comparative. 
i;il. there’s dag^^ers. Cf. on II. iii. S3 and §3.3.1, “ InHoetiou ir. 
“S preo.LHling a plural .subject very common in case o£ ‘Tluu-e is.’” 

near. § ITS, “ Er iiiial pronounced with a burr jjroducinir the cllect 
of an additional syllable. Sometimes tlie old com]iarative inau- is 
nsiid for modern nearer,” with this .example. Cf. R. IT., V. i. .SS. 
There i.s no occasion to 2 >rint near,’ a.s Hudson. AVliat is the moan- 
ing' of near and nearer in the two clau.se.s ? 

J:)2-134-. The shaft will light upon them if they .stand in the way; 
better avoid it by leaving at once. 

1,3.1-137. Xever mind about .saying “ Good-by; ” there is alnmdant 
rea.son for not “ standing ujnni the order of their going.” 'Why .so ? 

This flight of Malcolm and Doualbaiu makes Macbeth’s succession 
to the crown sure. 

Scene IV. 

This .scene seems introduced merely to inform us of Macbeth’s 
coronation, and as a transition to Act III. 

3. sore, “An emi)hatic word meaning both .sad and dreadful.” 
— C.P. 

4, trifled, reduced to a trifle Ids former experienco.s. Cf. Cynih., 
II. iii. 102. Cf. § 200, “ Eormatioii of Tran.sitive Verbs.” Elizabethan 
W'riters u.sed great freedom in turidng nouns ami adje<jtives into rerb.s. 

0. his bloody stage, the earth, where bloody deG<Ls are done. 

7. the travelling lamp, tho sun, which does not yet shine, al- 
though it is da 5 ^ Cf. i If. IF., I. ii. 22(1. 

8. the accented. Cf. II. i. 20. Scan the line. 

A spondee in the fifth foot follows a pyrrhie in tho fourth, as 
often. “Is night triumphant in tho deed of darkne.ss tliat has been 
done, or i.s day ashamed to hade mmn it?” — C. P. 

10. unnatural. § 4(18, ‘‘Any unaccented syllable of a polysylla- 
ble may be softened and almost ignored,” with this examiile. 

12. Terms api>lied to a falcon in huifting birds. Insteiul of kill- 
ing, tho falcon was killed. 

14. horses, monosyllabic in iirouunciatiou. §471, “Tlie plural 
and po.s.sessivo cases of nouns in wducli tho singular embs in s, so, ss, 
ce, and go are frequently written, and still more frequently pro- 
nounced, without the additional syllable.” Cf. R. II, II. ii. 130,’ 
purses. See Textual Hotcs. 
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15. ininioiis, darling. s. Frh,, mignon. Cf. on I. ii. 19. 

17. as, as if. Cf. on I. iv. 11, II. i. 28, and § 107- Scan tlii.s liiK',. 

IS. oat; soino read a.to, wliicli is iin-Shakespearian. eat=“-ot., 
iviis ii good prctcnlte tlien as inw. 

21. pretend, intend. Cf. II. iii. 113. 

27. Tlie attemi>t to put suspicion on Malcolm and Poualbain 
seems to Macduff and Ross too iinprolialde. 

28. ravin up, eat up ravenously. Cf. if. /or If., I. ii. 1S3. 

29. like, likely, as often. Cf. J. C'., 1. ii. 175. 

.‘31. Scone, near Perth, was the u.sual place for the coronation of 
Scottish kings. “ The stone seat, on whicli the ancient ldng.s of Scot- 
land sate at their investiture, originally, it is said, brought from 
Iona, was carried by Edwai'd I. to England [in 1296], and is enclosed 
in the coronation-chair in Westminster Abbey.”; — C. P. 

33. GoImS-Kill. Iona in the Hebrides, the hurialplace of Scot- 
tish kings, “ The natives still call their island Icolmkill, ‘ the cell of 
Saint Columha.’ Macbeth himself was, according to tradition, buried 
there also.” — C. P. 

36. Macduff prefers to go home rather than to Scone, for fear 
something' may happen to him. Ho already suspe(3ts Macbeth’s 
hostility. 

40. benison, blessing, from Frh., benisson; Latin, benedic- 
tionem. Cf. A. IV. vi. 229. 

ACT III. — SCENB 1. 

Ranq,uo’s solihapiy shows his suspicion that Macbeth had mur- 
dered Duncan, and so fullillod the pronii.scs of the, “Avcird women.” 
Tiiis exidtos in Ramiuo’s mind a hope that the ])n3diction with rid'er- 
cnco to himself will also bo fulfilled ; but ho must now lco(ip silent and 
await events. 

7. shine, have been glorioui3ly fulfilled. 

Star/t= 'DirectUm,, aflor 10. Sc'nnel;, “ a toclinical term for a partic- 
ular sot of notes played by truiupeks or cornets, and different frniu .a 
flourish. . . . The word docs not occur in the text of S., and its 
d<!rivatiou is doubtful.” — C, P. It is variously spelt. 

13. all-tliiug, in every tyay, altogether. Cf. § 55, nothing’, and 
§ 68, something, used adverbially. 

14. solemn, formal, ceremoniuh 
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l.“, 1(5. Let . . . npon. § 101, Upon, in yarions meanin,^s, with 
this exami)le. Cf. Textu<al Notes. . 

There .seems to be a e.ontusion bot-woen Let . . . command me, 
and lay ... command upon me. 

1(5. the which. What is the antecedent ? Which is orisinaliy 
an adje(!tive, and so wa.s made a .substantive by prt‘iixin,i>' tlie or mlil- 
ia^' that. Both are vei'y common in Chaucer, and we had c.vcn ihe 
which that. This usage of which is a good English idiom, .sup- 
liortud by Jla-sou and Greene, but condemned by A. S. Hill. 

17, 18. Wa.s Bainiuo sinooro in this .si)eoch? 

21. still, alway.s, as often in S, and otlier writor.s. 

22. Was Macbeth .sincere in this speech? 

2u. go not. § 3(1-1, “ Subjunctive used optatively or imperatively.” 
Here it is msed conditionally. 

the Better; i.o., better tlian usual. §01, “The (O.E., thy, the) 
used as instrumental of demonstrative and relative with comparatives 
to signify measnre,s of excess or defect ; the sooner, the better, quo 
eitins, eo melius.” Cf. II. iv. 130 and IV. iii. 181. 

27. twain. 0. E., twegen, twa, twa,; M, E., twcy(e)n, twain. 

SI. parricide. In JiT. i., II. i. 48, it means the murderer. 

32. invention, made-up tales, perhaps accusing Macbeth. 

33. cause of state, public bu.siness. 

39. Farewell. Cf. § 512, “ Iiiterjectional lines placed out of the 
regular verso.” 

42. welcome. Is this a noun or an adjective? Explain each 
way. 

43. while, until. § 137, “While. = ‘ up to the time when,’ in 
Elizabethan English; so whiles.” 

God be with you, God b’ wi’ you = Good-by. § Idl, “ Contrac- 
tions,” wT for with, with this reference. Cf. Trautinann iu Anf/Ua, 
VIII., Anzelger, p. 144, whore God bo by 5 mu is suggested as the, 
original of Good-by; but we need examples of the full phrase in 
this sense. See 'IValker, in Funiess. 

47 ff. Macheth is ai)prohensive of Banquo, and of the fullilmcnt 
of the sisters’ prediction. 

He cannot feel safe until Banquo is out of the way, hence ho will 
challenge fate to do her worst. , 

48. But. § 385, “ After bnt, the finite verb is to be snpplitnl 
without the negative.” “ Mr. Staunton, however, puts only a comma 
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£ifter ‘ iiotliiiig,’ and intei'iirets, ‘ To lie a king is iiotliing, unless 1;n ])« 
safely one.’ ” — C. P. 

50. would, where we use should. Gf. on I. v. 10, I. vii. .‘!l, iLinl 

§;il9. 

5:5. There is none hut he. § IIS, “But, O.E. hiltan — hi 
(I>C)“iitsin, by out, hence excepted or excepting.” In O. E. it 
lucan.s ■without, and is a preposition. Is he correct iift.c.r but? 

55. €1'. J. and C., II. iii. ll)-22, a passage borrowed from Ivurth’.s 
Plutarch, “Antonins,” p. 936, ed, 1631. — C. P. Macbctli is ox)]>ressed 
by tlie ju'csenco of Eanquo, and so would be rid pf him. 

56. chid. This jireterite is from root of old preterite i)lural and 
inist particiide. O. E., cidan, — ead, cidon, — ciden; M.E., chl- 
de(n), — eh6d{e), chideii, — chiden- Cf. Jacob . . . chode with 
Laban, Gen. xxxi. 36. 

60, 61. Why fruitless crown and harren sceptre ? 

62. with. § 193, “With often used to express juxtaposition of 
cattso and effect;” here, of agent — by. 

unlineal, not in direct lino of descent. 

63. “ Accoi'ding to tradition, a son of Macbeth was slain 'w^ith 
him in his last encounter with Malcolm.” — French, in Furness. 

61. filed, defiled, “ Tliis form is not elsewhere used by S. Cf. 
Spenser, Fairy Queen, III. i, 62.” — C. P. 

67, Wliat is meant by mine eternal jewel? 

09. seed, oollectivo, lienee referred to by them. 

70. list, more fi’eixucntly lists : idiraseology of the tournament, 
where lists = harriers. 

71. to the utterance. Frh., {V I’outraiicc, to tlio uttermost. 

champion. “ This seems to bo tbc only known passage in whicdi 

the verb is used in this sen.se.” — C. P. “The .semse is: Let hite, 
that has roredoomed the exaltation of the sons of Pfinqiio, enter the 
lists against me with the utmost .animosity in de.fonce of its own de- 
crees, wliicli 1 ivill endeavour to invalidate, wh.atever bo the danger,” 
— ,roiiN.soN, in Fnrnes.s. 

73. Cf. § 244, “ emission of Relative,” with this example. 

76. Note pyrrhic in third foot and spondee in fourth. 

79. passeiJ in probation with yam, proved to you. Maebetli 
lays on Paniiuo the injury done to the two men, to excite their jinger. 
Scan this lino. Cf. IT. iv, 10 and § 468. 

80. borne iu band, ^mt off by mere promises. Cf. Ilmi., II. ii. G7. 
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instriiinents. CE. oii79. 

82. Wliat is the meiiniiif? of this line? 

87. gospell’d, inihucd with the spirit of the gospel. Arc you ,sn 
patient ami of sucli a Ciiristian character as to overlook tlie injuries 
Baiiquo has (lone you? Cf. ii/orfi. v. 44. 

Ul. catalojjuo, of hniiian beings, as in the following list all artj 
dogs. 

93. sliouglis, witli shaggy hair; watcr-xnigs, rough wator-dog.s ; 
deni i- wolves, half-wolves. 

elept, or y-olept, named or called. O.E., elcopian, eleopode, 
geeleopod; ISI. E., elopeu, elepcde, y-olcped. The W(ml ’‘is still 
used by children in the Eastern counties; they speak of ‘cleping 
side.s; ’ i.e., called .sides at prisoner's base, etc.” — C, P. 

94. the valued file, “ The file or catalogue to which values are 
attached." — Scmiinx. It is the select list w'hero each dog is rated 
according to his value. 

99. the hill, the general list that makc.s no distin<?tion. 

101. the file, the select list. “ The uiustor-roll, as in A. IT'., IV. 
iii. 189."— 0. P. 

102. in should be accented, not abbreviated to i’. 

worst. § 48.0, " Mono.syllables containing a vowel followed by i* 
are often prolonged,” with this example. 

104. who.se, referring to hu.siness, as ofttm. Our modern gram- 
matical purists would rule out this iisage. 

IOC), 107. in. § 1()2, “In metaphorically used for ‘in the casi} of,’ 
‘aboirt.’" Cf. III. i, 48. 

100. We are s|ckly while he lives, in perfect boaltli if ho were 
dead. 

109. whiit. What is the. construction of what 

111. Cf. on 02 aiid § 193. 

llij. bloody distane.<j, enmity that rcupxires shedding of blood. 
“ The word is not again used hy the poet in this .sense.” ^ — 0. P, 

117. 1115 ' near’st of life, my most vital parts. Cf. V. ii. 11 and 

11. II., V. i. 80. — C. P. Every moment that he live.s is perilous to 

■■ me. ■ ■ 

119. avoindi it, acknowledge it and be responsible for it. 

120. for, on account of. Cf. § l-IO, with this example. 

121. may. § 310, “3Iay with a Negative ” = must, with, this 
vexamplo... 
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blit. § .nSil, “ Aftei’ but tlio finite A-erb is to be supiiUod Avitbout 
t.lie ne,irative.” <Jf. on 47, 48 above. 

122. Avbo, for whom. § 274, Inflection ncsbioted Avith this exam- 
ple. Antecedent contained in Jiis, as often; § 218, “His, licr, eto., ’ 
may stand as the antecedent of a relative.” tlf. ,/. (!., I. i. 0,1. 

12!). till! piMdect spy o’ the time ; i.e., the precisi^ time to act. 
Spy “espial or disc.oveiy. See Heath, in Fnni(;ss. Spy ciui hardly 
be taken as ret'evrini^’to the Third Murderer, a,s Johnson takes it. 

131. somethin, !»■, nsed adverbially. §(18. Of. on i;!. 

thought, nsesd alwolutely, without a noun or pronoun. § 378, “ I’ar- 
ticlple Avithont hToun, rare in earlier English.” 

133. 1 ‘ub.s nor botches, hindrances nor blunders. 

137. re-solA C youiAseives aiiart, deterniiiie privately. 

138. §.500. Trimeter couplet; frequent in dialogue. Cf. Shelley's 
The. Genci, IT. ii. S6, for imitation of tliis pas.sage. 

139. straight, straiiglitAvay. Gf. M. of V., II. ix. 1. 

By means of these aiTangeinents for the luurclor of Banquo and 
Fleanco, Macbeth Avill outAvit Fate, and falsify the prediction of the 
Aveird sisters. 

SOKNM II. 

3. attend, JiAvait. Cf, HI. i. 4,5. 

4-7. Strutt and Hunter, quoted in Furness, think that these lines 
should bo given to Macbeth as he enters in .solilo<[uy, bein,g more in 
keeping AV'ith his frame of mind; but they di.sclo.se Lady Macbeth’s 
state of mind also. Sh(« is <nieon, yet i.s not satisfied. 

5. coriteiit, satisfaction. 

9. sorriest, saddest. Ct. 11. ii. 20. 

10. ITshig, brooding on. 

11. AThat is the con.stnictiou of on? 

iill —any. Cf. § 12, Lhse of all, each, etc. 

■p(‘,rhaps Avithout beyond. Cf. M. N. I)., IT, i. 150 and § 197. 

13. yyinit is the Tiietapbor in this lino? 

14. i.e., the parts scotch’d Avill reiimto. 

.For she cf, ,U. N. D., 11. i. 2.55. 

15. her former tooth, the tooth she had before. 

K). frame of thing.s, the universe. Cf. i JI. IV.. HI. i. If! and 
71<tni.. JI. ii. .‘ilO. There appears to be som(3 corruption here, as the 
limi is unnu'.trical ; jiorhaps Ave should omit “ of things.” 

Ixrfii the Avorlds ; i.e., the celestial and the terre.s trial. 
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18. tei'rible dreaius. Conscience will not let Macboth rest, but 
ho secs visioiiH of t,bc night. 

20. place. See Textual ITotes. There is much disc-ussLou as to 
■vvbetlier we sboulil read place or peace here ; wliich i.s better ? 

22. ecstasy. “ In tlie usage of S. it stands for every .snoeios of 
alienation of mind, whether temporary or permanent, proceeding 
from joy, sorrow, wonder, or any other exciting cause.” — N auk.s, in 
Furness. Cf, IV. iii. 170, ecstasy= eest’sy, metrically, double end- 
ing before tlie pause. 

28. fitful, “ mtermitteut ” (C.P.); “full of paroxj'-snis ” 

(Schmidt). 

24. .his, its. Cf. §228. 

2()-32. Hudson divides these lines at lord, jovial, love, remem- 
hrance, both, and we, after Capell and others. 

27. sleek, smooth. 

28. among = ’mong. § 400, “ Prefixes dropped.” 

30. rememb(e)rance. §477, “E and liquids in dis.syllables fre- 
quently pronounced with extra vowel.” Cf. I. v, 37 and T. jV., I, 
i.32. 

31. em(i)nencc, treat him with distinction. 

32. that, in that. § 284, with this example. 

33. Explain the figure in this line. 

34. visards, masks. 

37. lives. Cf. on I. iii. 147 and § 33(5- 

38. copy. Some take this as = copyhold tenure, terniinahlc at 
will of the lord; others, as Knight, the individual formed in the 
image of nature, merely human iiersonality. I doubt if S meaiit to 
use a legal metaidior here; it is too far-fe.tcdied. 

41, cloister’d flight, flight in the vicinity of cloisters. “Wo 
have cloister as a verb in E. JJ., V. i. 23.” — C. P. 

Why is Hecate called black? See Classical Dictionary. 

42- slnml-boi’iie, shard = “the hard, .smooth wing-(!ase of Ibe 
beetle. Cf. J . and C., TTI. ii. 20.” — C. P. 

43. yawning peal, noise of the beetles’ wings lulling to slumber. 

44. a deed of dreadful note, a notable and dreadful deed. This 
is apparently tbo first intimation given to Lady Macbeth, of the 
ai)proaob mg murder. 

4(1, seeling. “ To seel is to close up the eyelids iiartially or 
entirely by i)assiiig a tine thread through them. This was done to 
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luuvks until tliny bucarae tnir.talile. Tlmioii incitaiihorin.ally to olosc 
the eyes in any way.” — Nauks, in Furness. 

47. scarf up, blindfold with a soarf. 

48. Explain the niefcaphor in this line. 

41), bond ; i.e., Banqiio’s l)ond of life. “Macbeth keeps ui) the 
same h‘,,aa,l niotiiphor wliicli liis wife had used in line 88, (Jf. 11. JIT., 
IV^iv. 77.” — C.l*. 

.10. ]i.iv!it thickens, the dusk of eveniiiLi: cnnics ajnice. G f. A . ami 
a, II. iii. 27. 

nl. rooky, misty, gloomy. ‘ Kokc ’ Is still found in variou,s 
provincial dialects for mist, ste.airi, fog. Otliers interpret rookj^ 
wood as the wood frequented by rooks.” — C. P. Abbott refers to 
§ .o0(i on “ Lines with four accents,” but this has only three. 

52. ’ di-otvse, grow drowsy. Cf. 1 II. IV., III. ii. 81. 

53. whiles. See on I. v. 5, and cf. II. i. (iO and § 137. 

54-.'j 5. Those riining-tags arc thought by some to be interpolated. 
It may well be, especially •when, as here, they are doubled. 


Scene III, 

1. Some have supposed that the Third Murderer was Macheth 
hiniself, hut tlicre do not seem to he good grounds for this. See A, P. 
I’aton, in Furness, from Noies awl Qacnc.'i, fStipt. 11 and Nov. 13, 
18(19. 

2. needs, we need not mistrust him. Cf. §308 on “May ex- 
pressing possiVnlity,” with this example.' 

3. olllces, duties. 

4. to t!u‘ direction just, according to our directions. Cf. § 187. 

(•). luted, luiatc.d. Cf. A. and O., HI. xl. ;i. 

8. Wlio is ‘‘the . subject of our wateh ” ? 

19. note of {^xi)eetatioii, list of guests c,xp(;(i;ed at the banquet. 
Cf. W. T., IV. iii. 49. 

11. Fleance carries the torch, so tliere is no need of a servant, as 
some assnine. _ . . . 

14-1(1. E.xplaiu it in these lines. 

19. Apparently the First Murderer strikes out the liglit, for he 
ri'.pUes to l.lus Third Mdirdcrer ; hut if the latter was IVIaclietii, he may 
iiavivdono it himself to avoid detection. 
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18. terrible dreams. Goiiscienco will not let IVIacbetli rest, Imt 
he sees visions of the lu'fht. 

20. place. See Textual Note.s. There is nmeh d iscus.sii m as to 
tvliether wo should road place or peace here ; whicih is hoUin-? 

22. eo.sta.sy. “ In the iisago of S. it stands for every si)eeif>,.s of 
alienation of mind, -whether temporary or permanent, proceeding 
from j{»y, .sorrow, -woiidor, or a 2 iy <>ther cx<ntiug cause.” — X.vuk.s, in 
Furness. Cf. IV. iii. 170, ecstasy = ecst’sy, metrically, double oud- 
iug before the pause. 

2;3. fitful, “ intermittont ” (C. P.); “full of paroxy.sms” 

(Schmidt). 

21. his, its. Cf. §228. • 

20-82. Hudson divides these lines at lord, jovial, love, rcmeiii- 
braiice, both, and we, after Capell and others. 

27. sleek, smooth. 

28. among — ’mong. §400, “ Prefixes dropped.” 

.30. rememb(e)rance. §477, “E. and liquids in dissyllables fre- 
quently pronounced -with extra vowel.” Cf, I. v. 37 and T. N., I. 
i.32. 

31. em(i)nence, treat him with distinction. 

32. that, in that. § 284, with this example, 

33. Explain the figure in this line. 

34. visards, masks. 

37. lives. Cf. on I. iii. 147 and § 330. 

38. copy. Some take this as = copyhold tenure, terminable at 
will of the lord; others, as Knight, the individual formed in tho 
image of nature, merely human jtersonality. I douht if S meant to 
u.se a legal me.taitlior hero; it is too far-fe,tcliod. 

41. cloister’d flight, flight in tho vieijiity of <doister.s. “Wo 
liave cloister as a verb in R. IT., V. i, 23.” — C. P. 

Why is Hc-cate called black? See Classical Dictionary. 

42. shard-borne, sliard = “ tho hard, sjnooth wing-caso of tho 
heefle. Cf. A. aiil O., HI, ii. 20.” — C. P. 

43. yaavulng peal, noise of the beetles’ wings lulling to slumber. 

44. a deed of dreadful note, a notahlo and dreadful deed. This 
is apparently the first intimation given to Lady Macbeth of tho 
approaching murder. 

46. seeling. “To seel is to close tip the cytdids parti;illy or 
entirely by j)assiug a fine thread through thorn. Tliis was done to 
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hawks iiuti'i they became tractable. Hence inetai'ihorically to (ilosi) 
tlie eyes in any wa.y.” — NAitK.s, in Furne.ss. 

47. scarf up, IrUntlMd with a scarf. 

48. JLxplaiii the metaplior in this line. 

4U. l[)oml; i.e., llanquo’s bond of life. “Macbeth kc('ps u]) tlie 
siimo lej’iil metaphor which his wife had used in Tim* ;!S. Cf. R. III., 
IV. iv. 77.” — C.P. 

no. light; t:lu<.';kens, the dusk of evening comes apace.. CL .1 . (Uiil 
C., n. iji.'27. 

51. rooky, misty, gloomy. “‘Hoke’ is still found in varhms 
}»rnvincial dialeehs for mist, steam, fog. Otlnu-s interpret i*ouky 
wood a.s the wood frequented hy rooks.” — C.P. Abbott refers to 
§500 on “ Line.s with four accents,” hut this has only three. 

52. drowse, grow drow.sy. Cf. i H. IV., III. ii. <S1. 

53. whiles. See on I. v. 5, and cf. II. i. CO and § 137. 

54-55. Those riraing-tags are thought hy some to Ijc interpolated. 
It may well be, especially when, as here, they are doubled. 


SCENK III. 

1. Some have supposed that the Third Murderer was Matihetb 
himsel C, i)ut there do not seem to he good gnmnds for this, See A. P. 
Paton, in Furness, from Notes awl Queria.'i, Se])t. 11 aud Nov. 13, 
ISC!). 

2. need.s, wo need not mistrust liim. Cf. §308 on “May ex- 
pros.sing possibility,” witli this example; 

3. olllees, duties. 

4. to the direction just, ac«*,ording to our directions. Cf. § 1S7. 

C. lated, belated. Cf. d. (md C., HI. xi. 3. 

8. Who is “ the subject of our watch ” ? 

10. note of expectation, list of guests exjjeeded at tlie banquet. 
Cf. ir. 7’., IV. iii.4!l. 

11. Fleance carries the torch, so there i.s no need of a xserva,iit, as 

some assume. ,• 

14--iC. Explain it in the.so lines. 

10. Apparently the First Murderer strikes out tlie light, for lie, 
ri‘pli(!S to the Thh'd Murderer; hut if tlio latter was Macbeth, lie nmy 
have done it himself to avoid detection. 
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2, Sciui tliis line, aiul compare 11. iv. 10 and § 408, mssj’sty, 

5. state. “ The state was originally the ‘canopy;’ then the 
chair with the canopy over it.” — Of. T. N-, TI. v. 50 and 
i JJ. jr., II. iv. 415. 

6. miuire, a.slc, not so strong as now; her wcleoine, welcome 
from her. 

14. tliee without than he within; “ that is, it is hotter outside, 
thee than inside luin. In spite of the defective graimnar, this inu.^t 
ho the meaning, or tlnere would be no point in the antithe.si.s.” — C. I’. 
GC. CyhLh.s II. iii. 15:> and § 207, “lie for him,” with this example. 
See Furne.ss fur view of Joinison: “It is better that Banquo’s blood 
wore on tiiy face than he in tliis room;” hut lhi.s does not seem so 
good, 

15). nonpareil, unequalled one. .Cf. T. V., T. v. 273 and Tamp., 
III. ii. 108. 

22. fouiuled, firm, lixed. 

23. casing, encircling. 

24. cabin’d, found again in T. A., IV. ii. 175). 

cribb’d. ‘'It does not we believe occur elsewhere.” — C. P. 
This shows Macbeth’s jierturhation at the escape of Fleance, and 
his failure to falsify the xirediction of the weird sisters. 

25. saucy, impudent, tliat thrust theimselves in when not wanted. 
Cf. Ot/i., I. i. 120. 

29-31. What is the moaning of this pas.sage? 

32. wc’Il hear ourselves again, “ wo will talk with one another 
again.” — C. P. In Globe cd. they read, “We'll hear, ourselves, 
again,” with Dyce: hut in C. P. ed. they think the cxxn'cssion awk- 
ward. Douce ntgarded “ ourselves again ” as “an ablative ahsolufe,.” 

33. sold, not given cheerfully. “If during tlie feast tlie lost 
docs not frequently assure his guests that he gives it gladly, it is like 
a feast for whicli payment is expected.” — G. P, 

31. a-making, in making. A (O.K., on, an, with xi dropped) 
is a regular preposition used with the verbal noun, makitig, as its 
object, ft is nece,s.sa.ry to insist xix)on thi.s from the prevalent urroi-s 
about it. The C. P. editors say on a: “ For its ixarth'.ipial (!) us(!, 
SCO 11. IF., Tl. i. 00, a-dying, and 2 IF. IV., II. iv. 301, a-wceping;” 
and even Dr. Abbott says (§ 24) : “ (2) Before adjectives and jxarti- 
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(.‘iplt'rf (!), usiul us iiouus,” although in tiio next sontt'iu’o Iso uilds: 
“• Jt is csisy also to umlorstiiud a- before verbal Jioisiis, aiul Ix'l'ure 
uilj(K;tives sistsd sis nouns, where it lepresoufcs on: si-kiiliug, 

J V. i. ].SS.” 'J.’hese forms in »ing are not psirtieiiiles, and neven- were. 
They have, an entirely dirfercnt origin, and have been verhsil aosms 
from the beginning, iienco tliey are usesd with tins preposition ii, 
just iis any otimr isouu would bts. Lhider § 1-10 Dr. Abbott quotes the 
roailing ol' h'yndulo iind Crunmer: ‘'Forty and six yisirs was this 
temple a building” {St. John ii. 20), which shows plainly the con- 
struetion. It lias, however, been somotiine.s confounded with the 
]Kirticiple, and heueo tho mistakes. If it is rouiemberod that a par- 
ticiple is alwajvs an ailjeotive in construction, and that n is a preposi- 
tion, mistakes wdll be avoided. 

b.j. to feed were beist at home, it w'ould be best to eat at home. 

S(j. from thence, away from home. Scan this line. 

37. reiuembruneer. Lady IMacbeth, wdio remiiuhs him of his 
duty. Cf, § oil “Apparent Alexaiidriucs.” 

3D. sit. Of, H. ri//., T. iv. ID and § 3-10, “Intinitive. To 
omitted and inscrtoil.” See do, ivliere to is inserted. 

40. had, .sliould have. “ ^Ye .should now have all that is most 
honorable in our country gathered under one roof, were llanquo 
bore.” — G. 1’. 

42. who. Cf. III. i. 122, L. J. h., II. i. 2, and § 274, «\vho for 
whom.” 

44. Ideaso ’t, may it ideaso; i<. is used inddinilely, representing 
to grace, etc. Cf. 7’. end C'., II. Hi. 270. 

40. Here Maebeth lirst recognizes the Gl)n.st of Ihuiquo. It is a 
iiuestiou among eritics as to whether tho Glmst should visibly apiiear, 
or bo visible in imagination to Maebeth alone. See, Furness for the 
dil'l'm-oiit views. Jludsoii’.s view .seems wadi taken: “ The glmst is a 
tiling existing only in the disoa.sed imagination of .Maebetli, a sub" 
] 'ctivo gliest, and no more objective than the air-drawn dagger. , . . 
All tlii.-: is evident in that tho giiost is seen by none of the guests.” 
I! a tliinks tiiat its ropro.seutation on the .stage sliuuld lie di.seoii- 
liiuied: “ I'L'o gliost, invisible of eour.se to tho other persons on tlie 
.Mage, iiad entered and taken his seat during JMaelietli’s .spceidi, 40- 

.“>■1 ff. Lady .Maebetli apologizes for Macbeth’s agitation, and tries 
to smooth it over. . 
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57. sljall, will wovilil now bo used, a.s in 50. Cf. § .'ilo. 

.')8. Sea)i tlii.s line. Of. § “ The after a paiiso is fiv- 

qaently on th(3 iirsfc syllable,” with this example. ' 

(iO. proper stull'i mere nonsense, 

(55. Ibwis, mental eommotions. We still speak of “ jousts ” of 
pas.sinn. Cf. Ham., V. i, 23!) and 2 II. VI., Ill, i. 351. 

V)i. to, in comparison with. Cf. § 187 on “To,” with this ex- 
ample. 

6(5. authorized, an old wife’s (woman’s) tale, told by her grand- 
mother. For accent, cf. Sonnets, XXXV. 6. 

68. Lady Macbeth sees only a stool, and tries to convince Mac- 
beth that he sees nothing more; but he knows better. The Gho.st is 
very real to him. . 

72, 73. “ We will leave the dead to be eaten by birds of prey.” — 
0, P. The stomachs of kites shall be our tombs. 

76. human statute, statute enacted by civilized man. humane 
of the Folios = human. See Textual Notes. 

“gentle i.s hero to be taken pro) optical ly. ” ~ C. P, W.arburton, 
in FurneijS, says: ” I have reformed the text, ‘geii’ml weal;” and 
it is a very fine periphrasis to signify: ere civil societies were in,sti- 
tuted.” Theobald and Capell adopted this reading, and Walker 
made the same conjecture. 

78, See Textual Notes. 

81. mortal murders, deadly w'ounds ; but Hudson reads gashes, 
after Lettsom and others. Cf. IV. iii, ,3. 

85. muse, gaze with a.stonishnient. 

89. Scan this line. 

90. This line gives occasion for the reappearance of the Ghost of 
IJanquo. 

91. thirst, quench onr thirst, drink the health. 

92. all to all, each one drink to all the others. 

9;>. Again Macbeth sees the Ghost in vision. “There can be no 
iv.a.son for supposing that the Ghost i.s tliat of Duncan, as some liavo 
supposiul, contrary to .stage tradition, the testimojiy of Simon Formnn, 
and the natural simsc of the context.” — C. P. 

95. specidation “ the intelligence of which the eye is tlie 
medium, and which is perceived in the eye of a living man.” — C. I’. 
It means intelligent comprehonsion of what thou lookestupon. 



UG-!)7. Another effort of Lady Macheth’s to sinootli over ivrao- 
betli’s agitation. 

‘J9, Cf. I. vii. 40: “ I dare do all that may become a man.” 

101, arm’d, “ea.sed in the armour of au impenotrable hide.” — 
C.P. 

Hyreaii, from llyrcania, south of the Caspian Sea. 

101, Machetli will fight anything mortal, hut ho i.s powerless 
against the supernatural. 

lOo-lUO. See Textual Notes. ■ Various other readings have boon 
suggested, hut it is best to stickto tlie text of . lilnclj lias boon 
written in explanations of the text. The idea seenns to be: “If, 
under these circumstances, I show fear, proclaim me a haby, and 
even the baby of a feeble girl,” not a doll baby, as has been suggested. 
It is immaterial whether wo put a comma after then with Fi , or be- 
fore it Avith lA. For inhabit, cf. Sidnoy’.s Apologie for Poetrio 
(Arher’s reprint, p. 35): “The estate of Dives, etc., and of Lazarus, 
etc., . . . Avould more constantly . . . inhabit both the niomoiy and 
jirdgraont.” “It is possible after all that the reading of the First 
Folio may ho right, and ‘inliahit’ he used in the sense of ‘ keep at 
home,’ ‘abide under a roof,’ as contrasted with wandering in a 
de.sert.” — C.P. See Furness for the various readings. 

108. The disappearance of the Ghost restores IMacbeth’s com- 
posure, hut it is too late to restore the mirtli. 

101). broke, broken. § 3-13, “ Formation of Participles. Eliza- 
hothau authors freipiently used curtailed forms of pa.st participles, 
which are common in Eaidy English; ” also past tense for past par- 
tici]de, as took for taken, whicli is equally as common. 

110. admired, admirable, Cf. JL X. fJ., V. i. 27 and § 375; per- 
haps used ironically here. 

111, ov(5reoiue, come over. 

ll‘J. Yoxi cause mo to doubt my identity Avhen you can he so calm, 
while. I am frightened. 

113. owe, pb.ss(!ss, as often. Cf. T. iii. 7i5, 1. iv. 10, and Temp., III. 

■'i.45. ■■■■■■ 

11(>. mine, my cheek. There is no need to change eheek.s to 
cheek; wo have many worse grammatical irregularities in S. than 
lias: “ tlie I’uhy of my (dieeks,” — C.P. 

118 , 'no. Lady Macbeth is evidently anxious to get rid of the eom- 
pauy without rtjgard to precedence in retiring. 
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ll’l. suift-iirs, .'iii^iiricR, “ In Floriit’sltaliiw Djctiouiny, 1011, tlu^ 
yord auj»'iire is ^'ivtin as the equivalent hotli for augurio, sootli- 
saying', ami aug'uro, a soothsayer. In the edition of 15‘J8 jni.gure is 
only given as the translation of au^urio, and it is in this seusti tlnit 
it is used here. Tlui word occurs nowhere else in R.” — C. P. 

niulerstoofl I’clations, w'oll-a.scertained relations hetween signs 
and things signified. 

iLid. iuaggot-pie.s, magpie.s ; cUoughs, jackdaws. Cf. ronp., IT. 
i.Pdd. 

12d-12G. Auguries have hy those means detected the murderer. 

127. at odds, contesting; i.e., it was near daybreak. 

12tj. Macbeth suspects Macduff because ho did not come to the 
banquet. 

131. There’s not a one. There is no need to change this expres- 
sion. Theobald’s thane and Grant "Whito’s man are unnecessary ; 
so also is Pope’s and Hudson’s, Thtrrc is not one, allliough that is 
smoother. S. can, however, use colhiqaialisms. 

1.33, This lino is scanned in §48.3, “ Mono.syllahles containing a 
vowel followed hyraro often prolonged,” as weird, and referred to 
with a “ perhaps ” under § 478, “ Er final prouounceil with a kind of 
‘ bun',’ ” as sisters. Cf. P. A’’., V. i. 303. Scan the line. Poije omitted 
and, and read nuto for to, which sounds bettor, betimes may ho 
slurred b’times, and if we read unto for to, it will give a very good 
rliytluii. 

i:>fM37. in. Cf. §407 for “Double Preposition,” and Cw., II. i. 
18. 

piS. -ivere, subjunctive = would bo; to omitted. Cf. §384. 

131). will. For ellipses after will and is, cf. § 405. 

140. seaun’d, examined into critically. 

112, 3Iy strange and self-al)use, my strange solf-deeex)tion. Of. 
If. i. 5)0. 

143-144. lie became frightened because he was new to crime. 

: • SCEKE .V. 

There is much question as to the genuineness of this scone. Chain- 
hers brackets it, as he does the Hecate speech in IV. i. 30-13. Both, 
may ho due to ]\riddleton. See Appendix. Note the prevalent iam- 
bic measure of the scene. 
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1, Ilocato, (lissyllal)!!', us in II. i. r>‘2, III. ii. 41, uinl 3/. ;V. .1)., 
V. ii. :!91 ; trisj'llubic in J JL VI., III. ii. {.14. " Bon JoiiHoii and Mil- 
ton use. the word as u dissyllalde.” — C. P. Tleeate is Proserpina in 
liell, Diana on eavtU, Luna and Cyntiiia in lieavon. In the Middle 
A,c:es slio was the Queen of \Yit(die.s. Df. Scot's .Diftconcrif or' HhYc//- 
(w//QihK)k 111., Dhaptei-ld. 

nn.etndy, anyodly. Cf. T. G. of V., K. J., IV. i. 82, and § 417. 

4, r>. These lines rel'er back to i. d, 

8. If: 8. had needed her, lie would have called her before. This 
looks like an insei'tion to 'explain her previous ahsence, 

10. wliieli for “which thing-,” often parenthetically. Cf. §271 
and references, especially (J. of E., I. i. ,'51!. 

i;k This does not .sound like S. Macbeth would stultify hiins(df 
wdth, any other object in view tha,n “ his own ends.” Cf. Middleton, 
The Witch, I. ii. (p. 133, Mermaid cd.) : — 

“1 know ho loves me not, nor there’s no hope un’t.” 

In. Acheron, a river of Hades; here, .some neighboring pit. 

17. Tliis reads like a prediction aflvr the fact, and furiiishes still 
further ground for rcfgarding the sce.ne as an interpolation. 

21. Cf. §408 fur this example; ))erhait.s Unto for to. Pope 
droi>pod and a, and ins<jrted a comma. 

24. vai)ourous drop profound. Perhaps Johnson was right in 
regarding tlie vapouroiis <lrop as jmssti.ssed of “profound, deep, or 
hidden (pialities,” virtues useful to witches in tlicir magic arts. 

20-33. Anothc.r iiredietion after the fact, closing with the plati- 
lucb' in 32, 33. OTn; words of the Hong follow, taken from Middbdon, 
The WUdi, HI. iii. (p]». Kifi-lflT, Mermaid ed.): — 


SONG. 

“ VoicK [.ItoijQ. Como away, comet away, 
Hceato, Jfecato, come away ! 
irncA'rn. I come, I ecmie, I conic, 1 come, 
AVith all the speed 1 may, 

With all the speed 1 may. 
Where’s Stadliii? 

VoicK L-dtowd. ITere. , 
llKCATK. Where’s Pucklo? 
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VoK-'K [j-/6ow]. Ilore, 

And Iloppn too, find ilellwain too; 

We lack Itiit you, wo lack but you: 

Ooine away, iviako up the count. 

IlKOATK. I will hut ’iioint, .aiul then I mount. 

• [.I Spirit tike a eat descends. 

Voice Miowc]. There’s one comes down to fetch his tlues, 

A kiss, a coin a sip of blood; 

And why thou stay’st .so. long, 

1 muse, I. muse, 

Sinoo tlie iiir’s so sweet and good. 

.Hecate. O, art thou come ! 

AVhat news, what new.sV ■ ^ 

SiMiUT. All goes .still to our delight: 

Either come, or el.se 
Itefuso, i-efuso.. 

Hecate. How I’m furnish’d for the flight. 

Fiue. Hark, hark ! the cat .sing.s .a bravo treble in her own language 1 
Hecate [6’oiWfif lyj]. Now' I go, now I fly, 

Malkin my sweet .spirit and I. 

O, what a dainty pleasure ’tis 

To ride In the air 

When the moon sliiues fair, 

And sing and dance, and toy and kiss ! 

Over woods, high rocks, and mountiiins. 

Over seas, our mistrcs.s’ fountains, 

Over steeples, 2 towers, and turrets. 

We fly by night, ’mongst troops of spirits: 

No ring of bells to our car» sounds, 

No bow Is of wolves, no yelps of bounds ; 

No, not the noi.se of w,ater’s breach, 

Or cannon’s throat, our btdght can roach. 

VoicE.s [Afjouc]. No ring of bells, etc.” 

S 1-35. I cimnot see the force of the C. P. editors’ remark : “ From 
Avhat ITccitte .says,- ‘ Hark, I am called,’ it is probable that .she took 
no part in the .so)>g, 'which perhap.s consisted only of the two first 
lines of the following pas.sago from Middleton ; ” that is, tlio song just 
given. Hecate had finished her song, and then made tins reimirk, 
’(vhich is more like Middleton than S- The scone serves no useful 
purpose. . . 

1 embrace. = steep, Middleton; steeples, Davonant; so Middleton in 
Mermaid ed. 3 tars, H ud.sou, O. P. 
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Maohetli luul already aTiiiomioed his visit to the “weh'd sisters” 
in 111. iv. Juil, and no furtlior intimation of it was needed. See 
Appendix. 

SCISNE VI. 

1. Tlavo suited yonr thonshts, have hit just wlnit you wercii 
thiiikiufj aljout. 

3, 4. Tlio irony of Lennox’.s speech eniph;i,size.y l\raeheth’.s suilt. 

inai'ry, aeorruiition of Mary; cra.sis of jiiurry, lie. Cf. § Ki:), 1*. 
destrny.s following vowel. 

G. If Malcolm and Donalhain killed Duncan, ns Maeheth would 
liave u.s believe, why, Fleamje killed llanquo, for he t.oo tied. It 
merely shows that “ men must not walk too late.” 

8. who cannot want [i.e., lack] the thought = “ who can ludp 
thinking.” — 0. T. Tliero is confasion of thought here, as elsewhere 
in S. Of. K. L-, II. iv. 140. Want=do without; still soused in 
Scotland, it seems. “ The passage as it stands is perfectly good sense, 
and perfectly good English of S.’s day, as it still remains perfectly 
good Northern English, or Lowland Scotch of our day.” — Ellin, liav,, 
July, 18(10, in Furness, 

monstrous = monsterous. Cf. on I. v. .37, oatraneej and § 477, 
“R and liquids in di.ssyllablos frequently pronounced as tiiough an 
extra vowel were introduced.” 

10. fact, deed; i.e., evil deed, often soused in S, 

11-1.‘>. Bitter irony. Macbeth avenged the murder on the tw'o 
hirelings of Malc<dm and Donalhain. 

12. We suspect that tliis passage did not come from tho hand 
of S,” — C. B. I s(‘.o no ground for tho suspieion. It suits w'ell th<i 
irony of tho passiigo. Lennox is speaking in ironical hyperbole all 
tbo way through. 

14. Ay, and ; crasis reduces to one syllable. 

17. hoi'iie, managed. 

hi. shall not [have them]. Cf, §§ 101-103 on “And, or an = if. 
When use.d witli subjunctive, if is implied in the suhjunelivo, and 
and — pins, more, in addition. Later if was added to and, as the 
suhjnmitive was too w'eak to express tho hypothesis alone.” 

21 . from hroatl words, on account of too free a tongue. 

failM his preseiuMi, a causal coiistraction. Cf. III. i. 2 and K. L., 
If. iv. 141. 
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2ri. lioMs, witliholds; the due of birth, tlio erown. 

27. of, by. Cl’. 4 above and § 170. Edward the Confo.s,sor (1042- 

lOtJG). " . 

28. nothing, not at all. . 

80. upon his aid, for tlio purpose of aiding him; i.e., Malcolm. 

Cf.§iai. 

upon his ~ ’poll ’s, metrically. Cl. § 408, Alexandrines doubtful. 

85. free . . . from bloody knives, pcrhap.s a tran.sposit.ioji. 

S6. free honours, honors freely bestowed. 

88. exasperate. Of. § 842, “ Participle -ed omitted after d and 
t.” Cf. 7\ and C., V. i. 84 and M.for M., 11. ii. 154. 

39. Scan this lino. 

41. me, the so-called ethkail, that is, idiouiatic, dative. Cf. 
§ 220, “Me, thee, him, etc,, old datives, often used where we use 
for me, etc.” 

42. iia who should say. Cf. § 257, “Who for any one.” lu- 
defiiiite use of who, as in 0. E. Abbott thinks S. understood who 
as a relative, for the antecedent can be supplied in all passages where 
he uses it; but this is not so good an explanation. 

48. Clog’S, burdens. 

48. this our suffering eountiy, this country of ours suffering. 
Cf. § 419 u, ” Transposition of Adjective Phrasc-s.” See V. viii, 7, 8, 
and many other examples. 

ACT IV. — Scene I, 

Ben Jonron’s Macule, of Queens, found in Morley’s Ben Jonsoji’s 
31asques and Entertain nieuts, may be c.oinpared with this caldron 
scene for many otlier ingredients in witches’ iineuitations, S. doubt- 
Ic.ss got them from Scot’s Diseovenij of Wltchc7‘aft and the folk-lore 
t)f the day. The trochaic rhythm of the witches’ speeches distin- 
guishes them from the iambic of Hecate’s speech (89-4:!), and supports 
the view that the latter is interpolated. Oliaiiibers brackets it. 

1 . briiided, brindled, brown streaked with black, us(}d especially 
of cows. 

2. thrice and once. Editors differ as to whether this is four 
times or thrice, and once, separately, as the folios road, thrice being 

separated.. : . . 

hedge-pig, hedge-hog, or urchin, Cf. Temp., II. ii. 5. 
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lliirpi«‘r, jiossiltly a misspclHn<; for harpy. “ Of. IMavlowe’s 
Tanilmrlaviie, 1590, for .similar corruption, harptir, wliieii was cor- 
rected later.” — G. I*. 

(>. coid. Either prefix the with Howe and others, or ])roloii" 
<s)id, as Ahliol.t, § 4S4. Otlicr eiuendalioiis have heeii lu-upohed. 
*■ I’erliaps, however, the line is rii^lit as it stands, ilie two sylhiiilc.s. 
stones wlioii .slowly ])ronoiiueed hoinp; i‘quivalent to three, as 
I V. i. JIO, and M. X. I)., II. i. 7.” ~ G. 1’. Jioth references 
are i^iveii in Abliott, and many others. Cf. 1. ii. 5, II. i. .19, 53, and 
IV. i. Id'J (?). The la.st Ls better explained a.s omission of the uii- 
acoented syllable before the rhythmical laiuse. 

8. venom. “ Steevens quotes from the old traiislatioji of Boc- 
caccio, llidO, * an lurgo and mi.ghty toad oven •weltering- (as it wesre) in 
a hole full of poison.’ ” — 0. P. Toads are often referred to as poison- 
OU.S, in accordance -witli the folk-lore of the day. 

10, ”0. Gf. § 501, “ Verses of four accents are rarely n.sed hy S. 
except when witches, or other extraordinary l)eing.s, are introduced 
as speaking,” Avith tliis example. 

U. newt, lizard. O. B., <d'ete; M. E., ovete, ewete, civet; an 
ew(c)t--a newt, by transfernnu'e of n. The rever.se ]irocoss has 
taken place in lumhlre, a nadder — an adder, and a fcav other tvords. 

1(5. adder’s fork, the forked longue of the .adder. 

blind-worm, slow-wovm. 

17. howlei, owlet, young owl. O. E., iilc; a misapplication of 
h. Cf. the M. E. poem, T/to Owl iifid Xinhtiufjalr. (19.50), and, for 
still earlier instanciis of this misaiiplication, Layamon’s Brut, (1200), 

2;>, mummy, which was used hy witcluas often. “Egyptian 
mummy, or what pa.ssod for it, was formerly a rcgidar [lart of the 
Mdfc.rhi Mi'ilic.ti.” — in Euruess. “Plmraoli i,s sold for bal- 

sams,” Sir Tlioimi.s Browne, Unt-Unrhil, who tells u.s that Eraneis 
I. alway.s “ ('arried mummy with bim as a panacea ag.aimst all dis- 
orders.” •—.E'Ounks.s. 

juuAV, sloimwdi; .gulf, gullet, tlumgb C.P. explains it, too, as 
“stomaeb of voracious animals.” 

2I'. ravn!’<l, gttrged with prey; though it may me.an ravenous, 
passive for active. Gf. II. iv. 28, and A. IE., HI. ii. 120. 

2,5. hemlock. ITemlofdc, l)enbano, night.sbado, and. others are 
me.titiomsl in Ben Joiison’s Manque of Qxipeus, as ]»oisonuus plants, 
Avhieh witches gather. 
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28. sliver’d, cut, sliootl. The yow wa-s rcckonod poisonous, says 
Douoo; eclipses were always considered nnpropititms times for auy 
Tiudertakins. : ' • 

o2. slab, thick, slimy. “ There is also a verb slabber, and an 
adjective slabby; there is no other example of tho a<ljoctive slab; 
doubtless related to .slobbery, II. V., III. v. 13.” — (1. P. Coni])a.ro 
for similar idea Gray’s Fatal listers, 1(5; "Keep the tissue close a,nd 
strong.” 

33. elxaudron, ontraihs. 

37. baboon. Of. § 'l‘J2, “Words in which the accent was nearer 
the beginning than with us.” 

30. Sec Textual Notes. The stage direction and the speech of 
Hecate show signs of Middleton’s tampering with the text. 

43, Here follows the Song from Middleton’s The Wileh, V. ii. (p. 
189, Mermaid ed.) : — 

SONG., 

“ Black spirits and white, red .spirits .and gray, 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, you that iningle may. 

Titty, Tiffin, 

Keep it stiff in ; 

Firedr.'ike, Piickey, 

Make it lucky; 

Liard, Robin, 

You must hoh in. 

Round, around, around, about, .about! 

All ill come running in, all good keep out!” 

Compare note from Charles Lamh at foot of p. 190, Mermaid od., 
on Middleton’s and S.’s witches. 

44. pricking of my thiuub. Thisis of apiece with no.sc-itchings, 
ringing in the oars, etc., as ominous of future events. Tho Second 
Witch’s speech is found in Davenant’s Macbeth, hut not in Middle- 
ton’s The Witch. In the c.aldron .scene in Middleton, Act V., Scene 
ii., Fire.stono, Hecate’s son, brings the ingredients, Hecate reptaits 
the charm, the Song given above, and, after tho ingredients are all 
put in the caldron, Hecate, Sbullin, Hoppo, and other Witches, 
“dance tho Witches’ D.ance, and exeunt.” 

.50. ednjure, so accented except in J?. and J., II. i. 2(5, and Ot7i., 
I. iii. 10,5. See on 37 and § 45)2. 

53. yesty, frothy, like yeast. Of. Mam., Y. ii. 198, 
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54. na\dgation, abstract for concrete ; how .so? 

55. hliuietl corn; i.o., -wlieat before the grains are fully I'orjiied. 

lodged, levelled with tins ground. 

57. slope tlieir heads, tumble down flat. “ fllhe word slope doe.s 
not, occur elsewhere in S.’s dramas, either as .substantive or verl>.” — 
C.P. 

50. nataire’s gerinens, seeds that produce nature. Cf. Jf. L., 
III. ii. 8, and IF. T., IV. iv. 490. 

(10. destruction sicken, a strong pcrsoiiitication. Explain the 
figure. 

GO. ’em, .shortened from kein, and unemphatic. 

()5. Ihrrow, litter; a particularly mean sow. 

sweaten, not found ehsewliero. Cf. 344, “Irregular participial 
formations.” It is a weak participle properly, sweatwl, but formed 
here on the analogy of a strong one. 

GS, deftly, fitly, suitably to the occasion. Upton, Critical 01- 
seniations {174G), <iuoted in Furness, says: “The armed bead repre- 
sents symbolically Macbeth’s bead cutoff and brought to Malcolm by 
IMacduff. The bloody child is Macdiift', untimely ripped from bis 
mother’s womb. The child with a crown on his liead, and a bough 
ill his hand, is the royal Malcolm, who ordered his soldiers to hew 
them down a bough, and hear it before them to Dumsinano.” 

7li. me : enough, by crasis, lu’cnoiigh. 

74, The Apparition struck the chord that was already timidly 
vibrating in Maclieth’s breast. 

82. Tliougb be need not fear Macduff, be will take no chances; 
but by .slaying Macduff, put it out of tlio power of Fate to banu 
liim. 

84. Of. nr. ii. 40, for a diffoi’ont u.sc of bond. 

S(). And sleep in spite of iiuinder. A flue idea, but the oxpre.s- 
sion has dcgeuci’ated into .slang. 

8.8-, S‘). the round and top, the crown as an enihlem of .sover- 
eignty. 

■SO. Tins liiu! may be read as two irinicters, or, hy.sUirring sov- 
creig’nty, red uiicd to a normal line. Cf. § 4(i8. 

9.",. I’irnam is twelve mile-sfrom Dunsinano, which is .seven miles 
from I’e.rtli. Ilitson, in Fiirnc.s.s, says; “The jire.scnt (imuitity el' 
Dunsinano is rigiit. In every subsequent instance the accent is mi.s- 
placed,”: ■ , 
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9.'>. impr(‘ss, compel. Cf. Ham., T. i. To, for the noun. 

PC), bodenu'ists, propliecicH. Gf. T. and C., V. iii. <S(>. 

97, See Tcxtuiil Notc.s. “ Let rebellion’s bead never rise till, 
etc.’'’ ■ 

9.S. Either our, or your, a.s Walker, sound.s stranjte in IVIacbeth's 
own month, a.s G. P. well says. 

99. lease of nature, natural term of life. 

102-lOd. This was the question of moiSt interest to IVIacbeth, wiiicli 
bad been already an.swered in the first interview with the Witebe.s 
(I. iii. (17); but it was proyin,q upon his mind, and be insisted (ni 
being satisfied. 

lOd. noise, music of bautboy.s (Tloboyos, F,); porhap.s the sumo 
in.struinent as tliat now so called. Besides meaning music, noise 
meant also a baud of musicians. 

110. The sight would uece.ssarily grieve Macbeth’s heart, as con- 
firming his worst fears. • 

Staffe fl/fer 111. A show of eight Kinigs, etc. “Banquo 

. . . was the ancestor of the Stuart family. . , . llobert II., Eobert 
III., and the six Jameses make up the eight kings.” — G. P. 

117. the crack of doom, the Day of Judgment, forever. 

121. twofold balls. ” The ‘ two-fold balls ’ here mentioned 
probably refer to the donble coronation of James at Scone and at 
Westminster.” — C. P. 

treble sceptres. “The three sceptres of course symbolize the 
three Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland ” (G. 1’.) ; or, as 
some think, Great Britain, Franco, and Ireland, the kings of England 
having claimed to bo kings of Franco from Edward IH.’s time. 

122. Scan this line. Cf. on (5 and § 484. 

123. blood-boltcr’d, clotted with blood. 

125-132. ;Most probably an inteiqiolation of Middleton’s. It is in 
iiinibic measure, whicli is suspicious, and the stage direclion is incon- 
sistent with that after 43; for there we liavo “ Exit Hcmitc,” and no 
mention is made of her ro-ontrauco, wliile Inuo avo have “The 
Witches dance, and then vanish, with Hecate,” who is not eceii 
present. 

12(;. amazcdly, “in blank perplexity, as if paralyzed by a.ston- 
Lbment. (’f. ^f. W I)., IV. i. 143.” — C. P, 

127. sprigbls, bad spelling for spirits. Cf. sprib's, 11. iii. no. 
and TIT. v, 27. Sprights is used in Sponsor, passim, to rime witli 
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A\'or(ls in and this bhinder has cstablisliefl ihsoU’ in the sense ol 

sprites, ns lui.s the siniilar one, delights, 12S, for dclites; nso gives 
the law to language. 

anti<3 round, antique dance; but tlic dance is out of place 
here, :uh1 is horrowcil iuo.st probably from Middleton, 2'he Witch, V. 
ii. (]). 199, Mci'iiiiiid cd.) : — 

“ (loino, luy sweet sisteins ; let the air .strike our tune, 

While wc show re vereJieu tti you peeping moon,” 

Cf. on IV. i. 4?. If. 

aiitU*. “ Hpclt as usual ‘ antique ’ in the folios. It.s modern semso 
of ‘ grotcs(iue ’ is pmhahly derived from tlie remains of ancient 
sculpture rudely iniitated and caricatured by niedia'Viil artists, and 
froin tile ligures in Ma.sques and Antimasqiu-s drc.s.sod in ancient 
co.stuino; particnhirly satyrs and the like, llut it acquired a much 
wider apidicutiou. In 7'. V., IJ. iv. .'1, the word means old-fa, shioned, 
quaint. Sometimes it means simply ancient, tvs Hum., II. ii. 291.” 
— C.P. 

Idii. weird. Cf. § - 18 . 0 , with this example, under ei. 

142. Lennox kiiciv this before. Cf. III. vi. 29, w'hero the Lord had 
already t<dd him. V'e liave here an ineonsi.stency in time-relation. 
Compare New Shak.sptei-c Society’s Tran.sactions for LS77-l<S7i} {p.20(!), 
and Christojdun* North’s 21ritc-J n.«h/.s/.s «!/' ifav.ltc.th, bl . S. Transac- 
tions for 1875-1870 ([). .‘>.51 ff.). See Introduction, p, 42. 

14.5. flighty, (juick; the puri)o.se .should he executed .at once. 

oh'rtook. Cf. on II [. iv. 109 and § 84.‘5. 

147. lirstlings, first thoughts of my heart. 

151. Scan this line. 

15;i. For metre cf. §497, “Apparent .-Vlcxandrino.s.’^ 

“ TliiU; trace him I ill Ids (iij’.s') lino.” 

Why not scan its dotihlo trimeter ? 

155. siglits. I'hir this fligiit.s and sprites have been suggested, 
hut no change in nece.s.nary. Sights gives a perfectly intclligibU! 
.meaning. 

Scisifis Hi 

4. fraitors. There is dilTerence of ■xipinion as to whether the 
treason was to his family or to Maeboth, as shown by his flight: Iho 
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fi iT. Wisdom ! i.c., in Lady Macdnil’s opinion it was soant. wis- 
dom to forsakii wifo, children, and possessions. no_ lacked natiiral 
arfoetion, and tliought only of his own safety; fear prodoinijiat.ed 
over love. 

1). touch, foclin^f. 

The trutli of this statement may ho questioned, hut it 
serves to itoint the moral, nevertheless. 

17. the fits o’ the season, the critical .state of affairs, ‘‘ the way 
the wind blows,” as wo say. Of. Coi‘., III. ii. So. 

ly. And do not know oui’selves; i.o., to he traitons. 

19,20. A “very difficult expro.s.sion ” (C.P.), moauini?, most 
I)rohahly, when wo fear from every rumox', hut with no "uod ^’•rouiuks, 
and are to.ss6d to and fro on a sea of uncertainty. Cf. K. J., IV. ii. 
145. - 

22. each way and move. Thishas been variously emended, hut 
it had hotter stay as it is. C. P. suggests: each way and none; 
hut move — movement, motion (Hudson), and it meau.s “in every 
dii'ection,” 

23. Cf. § 399, “ Ellipsis of Nominative; ” i.e., it, with this ex- 
ample. 

, shall for will, as oftoxi in S.,' expressive of future. 

24-25, The comniou aphorism, things are so had that they must 
get better. 

28,29. Cf. §282, “So (that). That sometimes omitted,” with 
thi.s example. 

29. If I should stay longer, I should give way to tears. 

39. Cf. § 478, “Sirrah, another and more vehement form of 
Sir;” addressed to iiiferior.s, and .so to tlio child. Cf. III. i. 44. 

32. Cf, § 193. With here used for on. Cf. i?. iJ., III. ii. 17,5, 

34. lime, bird-lime. Cf. IV. i. 24(5. 

35. gin, snare. Cf. T. iV-, TT. v. 92. 

3(5. they, riderring to the .snarc.s of vai-iou.s kinds just mentioned, 
birds being the inverted object of for. “The hoy’s preeoeions 
intelligence ejdiances the pity of his early death.” — C. P. 

37. for, in spite of, Cf. § 154, 

38. how — what; for = for lack of, in i»laco of. 

40. me, dative for myself. 

44. i.o., traitor to Macbeth. 

47. swt‘ar.s and lies, .swears allegiance, and proves false to it. 
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56. csiow. For this plural compare on II. iii. 5, and M. of F., III. 

V. 21. 

65. I am well acquainted with your, rank, Cf. It. I//., 111. vii. 
120 . 

66. <loubt, fear, as often. Cf. K. -L, IV. i. 1!). 

67. lioirvely, plain. 

Of), to fright, frighten, as often. Cf. E. II., I, iii, 137. 

CL § 356, “To originally used with Gerund in -e.” 

70. weinj, subjunctive — would he. 

fell. “This word is said to havea Celtic origin.” — C.P. Italian, 
feilo. CL T. Jf., I.i. 22, “fell and cruel.” 

72. ■WMther = wliith’r, metrically. Scan this line. 

75. souietinie, not distinguished from .sometimes. CL I. vi. 11. 

82. shag-Iiair’d, sluiggy-haired, rough-haired. See Textual 
Notes. 

83. fry, spawn. What figure is used here ? 

SCENK III. 

Tliis long scene hetAveeu Malcolm and Macdufl! iloos not add any- 
thing to tiio interest of the drama, an<l seems to bo inserted to fill up 
time, and to bring to Macduff the news of the murder of liis wife and 
chihlron. It Is founded on Holinsbed. 

;{. mortal, deadly, as in III. iv. 81. CL K . ./., III. 1. 2.56. 

•1. bestride our ilowu-bUl’ii l>u‘thdoin, defend onr unfortu- 
nate country against the usurper, “^birtlidom here doc.s not, as W'o 
think, signify ‘birthright,’ hut ‘the land of our birth.’” — C.i’. 
CL 2 H. TV.,1. i.207. 

6. besiven . . . it; i.e., the sky, wliich resounds with the Idows, 
and utters likti sounds of pain; the pathetic fallacy. Cf. Tcifqt., L 
ii. 4, Cf. § 28;;, “ So before that frequently omitted.” Cf. on 1 . ii. aS. 

8. Scan this line, syllabic changed to syllables by i’opu. Fur 
dolour, cL Jf. ,7/., I. iii. 257. 

10. to friend, as a friend. CL § 18'.>, “ To equivalent to ‘ ai)- 
position.' ” Latin, habem us Deum amico. 

“ The King had no port to friend.” — CUiUiiiNuuN’s lli.'itory, 7. 

11. what . . . it. Of. §§ 242--24:3, “Pronoun inserted, etc.,” and 

R. r/.,y.v.is. 
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14- Scan tins line. 

15. and wisdom, ellipsis of it is. Cf. § 403. Various ciucndri- 
tiuns liave been im,)i>osed. <J. P. says: “ There is certainly soiuo cor- 
ruption of tlie text liero. . . . Perhai)s a whole line has dropped out.” 

J(5. lamb. Malcolm was the lamb that Macduff wa.s to oifcir up. 

10, i!0. recoil, may give way to evil at an imperial commaml. 

21. transpose, change. Cf. M. .N. 1)., X. i. 233. 

23. would, where we u.se should. Of. on 1. vii. 31 and § 331 for 
Ahhott’s explanation; but we now certainly use should in such scu- 
tonces. 

24. grace, goodue.ss, which must still look like itself. Why had 
Macduff lost his hopes ? 

2i). rawnc.ss, haste. This abandonment of wife and childrefi 
naturally suggested doubts to Malcolm, for it was a most unnatimal 
thing to do. Was it patriotism that led Macduff to do it ? 

27. xnotives; i.e., of affection. Cf. T. (j/ A., V. iv. 27, 

29. jealousies, suspicions ; other plurals i^rohahly by attraction. 

30. Scan this line. Of. §454 on “ Extra syllable before a pause.” 

83. To what does thou refer ? 

34. affeer’d, eouiirmed. “ O. F., affeurer; Low Latin, afibrare, 
to fix the i>rice of a thing.” — Siceat. 

37. to boot, an early use of a very common exju-ession. In O. B. 
laws to b6te== as a penalty, and so as a recomi)ense ; hence, in addi- 
tion. Cf.lJ //. IF., III. 1.29. 

40, 41. it . . . her, change f>f gender to avoid the use of the rare 
its ; withal, besides. 

43. England, Edward the Confossrw. Of. 7f. J., II. i. 52. 

47. shall, where we use will, as often. Cf. §315. 

49. What —who. Cf. § 254 and V, vii. 2. 

50. Malcolm will test Macbeth as far as possible. There is too 

much of it. ^ 

51. grafted, ingrafted. 

55. <ioniincIess, boundless, unlimited. Not used olsewhore. 

57. top, excel. Scan this line. 

53. luxurious, lecherous, as alway.s in S. 

"In the modern sense we find it as early as Thiaumont cjid 
Fh‘.tchGr, and in Milton it has always either the modern .sense, or tluit 
of ' luxuriant.’ ” — C. P. . 

04. continent, restraining. Cf. L. L. L,, I. i- 202. 
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()(>. sueli an one. Cf. III. iv. l."l, and IV. iii. 101, sueli a one. 
ScvAii thiH line. It lias been proposed to omit boimdli'ss, Init tiiis 
is unnecessary. 

(IT. nature, natnral disposition. 

71. eouvey, .secretly enjoy. 

72. lioodwink, blind, deceive. C:f. A. IF., ITT. vi. 20, 

the time ; i.c., the people of biie time. Cf. 1. v. (il, and I. vii. SI. 
7S. staiinehless, unquenchable, insatiable. 

SO. Ills, this one’s. Cf. § 217, “ His u.sed like hie.” 

81. The more I .should have, the more I .should want. 

81. Macduff think.s avarice worse than lust, 

S(>. suiuiucr-scemin<>-, appejiriug only in the summer of youth; 
“ belittinff, or looking like, summer.” — C. P. 

87. sword, eau.se of death. 

88. lbison.s, plenty. Frh., foison ; Latin, fusionem, a pouring- 
out. GL Temp., IV. i. 110. 

“The word i.s still used in the .south of England for the juice ol 
grass, and in Scotland for the saj) of a tree.” — C. P. 

89. mere own, very own. Cf. § LI, “ mere = unmixed with any- 
thing; hence, intact, complete.” Latin, merus, pure. 

portable, .supportable, endurahle. Cf. K. L., III. vi. ILo. 

fK3. with other graces weigliM, counterbalanced by your virtues. 

93. Scan tliis line. Cf. § 492, and T. and (J., HI. iii. 150. 

90. several, separate, as often. 

97. Scan this line. 


99. uproar, up.sot hy causing disturbance; u.sed only here. 

104. untitled, lacking a legal title. 

bloody-seeptm*’d. Sonui take this with nation j others, with 
tyrant:: tlie latter .seems be.st. 

105. wholesome, piusperous. 

10(j. since that. Cf. 2H7, “ That as a conjunctional affix.” 

10.S. blaspheme. hi.s breed, slander his de.seent. 

111. SIh; di(;d to (iarth, hnt lived to heaven every day. Cf. 7 Par. 
xv. hi, *' 1 die daily.” Scan this line, and cf. § 480 on pndongatiou 
of luoiiosyllables. See Textiial.lSrote.s. 

Ill ff. Malcolm now shows that he has been simply testing Mao- 
duffs sincerity. ■ 

passion, (‘motion, as often. 

117. Scan lliis lino. , 
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118. trains, stratagems, devices. Macbeth had ovidcutly tried 
before to tempt Malcolm back. 

119,120. rrevonts him from bBlieying every comer. 

122. aiid, a rveak eiKling. Cf. II. i. 13. Those arc tlie only 1 ^^■o 
well-defined exiuuitles of weak endings in the play, and they help to 
determine its chronological position. 

123. Take back what I have said. 

133. here-appi'oacli. Cf. § 148, lierc-i*einain, and § 420 on ad- 
verbial compounds. 

lilt. Siwarcl, son of Beorn, Earl of Nortlininbcriand. lie " ren- 
dered great .service to King Edward in the suppression of the rebel- 
lion of Earl Godwin and his sons, 1053.” — C. P. 

135. at a point, equipped, prepared, 

136. goodness, success; a wish, with the auxiliary omitted. 

137. warranted quarrel, one that has abundant justification. As 
the quaxTol is just, success should follow. Scan this line. 

140-1.59. This is probably an interpolatioH. It does no good, and 
interrupts the progress of the action. It nnay have been written by 
S. to plpiso James I., and inserted just before a representation at 
Court, as C. P. editor's think; but that does not justify it. He found 
authority for it, however, in Holin.slied, 

141. there are a crew, plural verb with collective noun. 

142. stay, await; conviiico.s, exceeds, overpowers. 

144. sanctity, holine.ss, and so virtue. 

145. presently, immediately, as often in S. 

146. evil, king's evil, scrofula. The superstition that Icings could 
heal this disease by a touch long prevailed. Dr, Johnson was taken 
to Queen Anno to bo touched for it in 1712. — C. P. 

“As late as 1745 Prince Charles at IIolsTood touched a child for 
tho evil.” — UooFK. 

148. here-reni.ain. Ct. 133, liere-apprbaeh, and § 429. 

149. solicits, prevails by .solicitation; i.e., prayer. 

150. strangely-visited, peculiarly affected. 

152. mei-o, very. Cf. on 89 and § 15, 

153. golden stamp, coin, An angel, e<iual ten Bliilliugs, Avas used 
before diaries IT.’s time, but he had a special medal .struck for the 
purpose. “Tho idemtical touch-piece AvJiich Queen Anne li nng 
around the neck of Dr. Johnson is preserved in the British Mu- 
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l,”k pi'siyws. A form of prayer for tins service was inserted in 
tlic; j’rayer-L’ook in Kj84, but omitted in 1710. — C. P. 

153. Tlie i)o\ver (ie,.seen(led by sitcce.ssion. 

157. Tiiis addition to the power of iiealing i.s taken from iIolin.s- 
hed’H ChmuMe. 

159. .speak him, declare liiin to be. Of. y'cnHp., IT, i. 207. 

KiO, Ihiss i.s recoj>’nized by lii.s dress, 

Ki.'). the nteaiis that makes. Of. oji If, i. 01 and § ;io3. means 
i.s, however, n.sed as a .singular. Of. TF. IV. iv. 89. 

l(i(i-167. where nothin^?, whore no one ]mt lie wJio know.s iiotiung. 

170. a modern ecstasy, an ordinary emotion. Cf. A. ir., II. iii, 2, 

171. for who. “ Who for whom,” § 27'4, witli this example. 

173. or ere, possibly a reduplication, or, O.E., aer from '-iTir; 
M. E., ar, or, er, =ero, before; ere is not for e’er, ever, thoug’li it i.s 
so used in S.’s Sonnets, 93, 133; and or ever in Ps. Iviii. 8 (Prayer- 
Book version), and Dan. vi. 24. Cf. Temp., I. ii. 11 and § 131. 
Ever may bave been substituted for ere. 

174. Scan this liiie. nice, exact, minute. 

175. Beevause it is already stale. 

17(3. teems, produces. 

177. children = child(e)ren. Cf. I. v, 40 and § 477. 

178-179. peace. Note tho paronomasia in this word. Cf. E. II., 
III. ii. 127-128. 

183, were out, laid taken up arms, 

184, the rather. Cn i hci with comparative, cf . on III. i. 25 and § 74. 

185, for tlmt. Cf. on 10(3 and § 287 ; also § 288, “ Origin of that ; ” 
here it is demoiislrativc, or ari abridgineiit of for that that; O. E., 
for tham the. 

188. <lolt; do off, lay aside. Cf. J J/. IF., V. i. 12, Used meta- 
])lioricall.v licre and ff. and J., II. ii. 47.— - 0., P. 

189. hath, a light ending; i.e., auxiliary in final accented place. 

191. none. Cf. on 15 and § 403 for ellipsis. 

191-195, Hudson rightly says: “ Present usage would here trans- 
]iosc should and would but S.’s usage was different from present 
usage, and in accordance with that of other Elizahethan writers. He 
was not tied down by the modern grammar-made rules, wliich are 
nol in accordance with the usage of the older language. Cf, § 329 on 
“Would for will, wish.” 

195. latcdi, catch. O. E., hecean ; M. E.. laeehen. 
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11)0. grief owned in fee by one pcr.son. 

1U<S. but, that doe.s not sliaro some woe in it; a common nse of 
hot after a negative. 

202. possess, oaiiso them to pos.sess. Of, M. TO., I. iii. liO. 

204. Iloss had delayed this announcement, gniduiilly leading iq) l.o 
it, in order to give Macduff time to prepare for it. 

206, qnai‘i‘ 5 ', dead game, esi.)ecially deer. Of. Cor., I. i. 202. 

210. o’er~friUigIit, over-burdened. Silent grief is more oiiprt's- 
vsive than tliat whieli finds utterance in words. Of. on 154 and § 200 
for omission of preposition ; also M. A., III. i.- 4. 

212. must, is, or was, destined to be; had to bo. Of. § 014. 

216. “ The words would be tame if applied to Malcolm, as IMalone 
takes them,” though cf, JT. J., III. i. 91. — 0. P. It is better to take 
them as applying to Jlacbeth, with C. P., Deigliton, and Jlanly ; hut 
Hudson, llolfo, and Chambers prefer to apply them to Malcolm. 

220. cUspute it, contend against it. Cf. Ji. and J., III. iii. 63. 

221. Struggling against his grief could not x>rcvent him from feel- 
ing it. 

224-227. Macduff realizes, when too late, tlio perils to which he 
had exposed his wife and children by abandoning them to Macbeth’s 
vengeance. 

225, naught, vile, worthless thing. Cf. R. and J., III. ii. 87. 

229. convert, change, intransitive use. Cf. R. IL, V. iii. 64. 

■232. intermission, delay. Cf. M. of V., III. ii. 201. 

front to front, face to face. 

236. Heaven forgive him too ! “ Put him once witliin reach of 
my sword, and if I don’t kill him, then 1 am as had as ho, and may 
Cod forgive us both.” — IIumsoN. 

tune. Rowe’s excellent emendation for tiJiie, Fx- 

manly is used adverbially. § 447, “Ly found with noun, and yet 
not appearing to convey an adjective meaning,” with tliis (:xain]de. 
Cf, Ham., I. ii. 202. 

237. ’NVe have nothing to do but take our leave of tlie king, or get 
Ills permission to .sot out. 

238. Is ripe for shaking, as frait ready to fall. 

239. put on their instruments, urge on the tools of tbeir aven- 
ging justice ; niimely, ^tlalcolm, Macduff, and their forciis. Cf. II. 

10, III. i. 80. Scan this line. 

240. Possibly this is an ancient proverb. 
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4, Siace h5.s mfiajesty went Into the iicM. C.P. sng,ifosts tlisit 
“ MnclriiUi liinl tiiken the tosuppress the native rehels, . . . and 
that the arrival ot their English auxiliaries liad eonipelled him to 
retire to his <*:istle, at Duusiiiano.” 

5. nightgown, dressing-wrapper as we shoiilil call it. Cl’, on 
II. ii. 70. 

10. eireets, acts. C£. A". L., II. Iv. 182. 

11. slumberyagitsition, agitation during sleep; " not used cd.so- 
where by S.” — C.r. §450, “Y appended to a noun to iorin. an ad- 
jective,” with this example. 

21. close, concealed. G£. ,7. C7., I. iii.‘131. 

20. sense is, Rowe’s emendation for sense are,'Fi. Cf. on II. 
iv. 14; horse’, as some read. C£, Sonnet 112, 10, and § 471. 

82. Yet here’s a spot- Lady Maebetli’s first utterance accom- 
panying lier action shows that the blood-stain bad burnt into her 
soul, and a little water had failed to clear her of the deed, however 
indifferent she was before. 

87. Hell is murky I “ Ifcn* recollections of tiio deed and its 
motives iiltornato with recollections of her subscfiuent remorse and 
dread of future puuishnient.” — G. P. 

88. Referring to Maehe.th’s hesitation to commit the crime. 

40. Duncan’s murder make.s the finst impression. 

Yet who would have thought the old man to have had. A 
common con.struction in S., hut ruled out hy moderji grammai'ians. 
Gf. oil “ Inlinitive, Complete Present,” u.sod after verbs of 
hoping, intending, etc. G£. llcua., V. i. 208; Cyttib., Ilf. vi. 48; M. A., 
Jl. i. 2(11. 

4.'{. Lady Macduir’s murder increases the impression. 

4(). Referring to Maehetli’s vision of tlie Ghost of Rampro, III. iv. 
(KMIS. ' 

51. Conunire Verjdanck, in Furness, oii the smell of blood. 

51. sorely <*liarged, oppressed with its recollections. 

(11. those Avhieh - . . who. § 2()(i, ‘‘Wliicli, like that, is less 
definite than who,” tvith this example. Who --- <nui ; which -- 
qualis. 

dl. liaiupio’s murder also haunts her dreams. 

()7. A reeurrence to the knocking at the gate in ii. 2, ad fin. 
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71. diroctly, iiniiKMl lately. 

74-75. She IniH Ixjti'ayed herself, and the doctor cannot heal her. 

77. annoyance, injury to henself. 

70. mated, confuundeil, struck dead. “ The Avord, ori.t;-iiian.y 
us(id at che.ss, from the Arabic shah mat^ tlio king’ is dead, 'whence 
our ' chcckunitc;,’ hecumc common in one form or otlnn- in alnio.sl, all 
10uroi>ean langnaifus.” amatol ocicurs in Fairfax’.s Toaho, Tiuok XL, 
staaiza- 111, “ Stood Im.sii’d and still, aiuated and ainazoid.” — C. P. 

Scene II. 

This is a transition scene, serving to make known the arrival of 
the English force near the castle of Dunsinaue, where Macbeth was. 

3. dear causes, deep provocations. 

5. the inortilied man. C.P. give.s Warhurton’s conjecture, 
“ a religious,” “ an ascetic,” but aptly .suggests: “May it not mean 
‘ the dead man ’ ? ‘ mortified ’ in the literal sense.” Thi.s seems to 
be the true meaning, allowing for the hyperbole. Even a dead m.an 
would be aroused to blood and arms by such provocations as IMalcolm 
and Macduff had. I see no ground for the siiircrstition of a bleeding 
corpse. 

8. file, list, as in IIT. i. 94. 

10. unrough, beardless. Cf. Temp., II. i. 230. 

11. protest, proclaim, displ.ay. 

15-16. Control his dissati.sfied followers. Cf, T. and C., II. ii.SO, 

18. Ilis nobles continually revolt as retribution for ld.s own treach- 
eiy. faitli-hreach is not found chsewhere in S. 

23. pester’d, hampered, and so troubled. 

to recoil, for recoiling. § 356, “ Infinitive indefinitely used.” Cf. 
T. of S., III. iii. 27. 

27. medicine. What figure is this ? Cf. A. IF., II. i. 75. 

28. him. To whom is reference made ? 

30. sovereign. 'What play upon this word ? Cf. Co7\, II. i. 127. 

Scene III. 

3. taint, become infected; intransitive use. 

5. inoi'tal consequences, happenings to man. 

me, dative. On metre, § 49G, “ Apparent Alexandrines from 
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non-<il>si;i‘\'aucc (tf contractions,” witli this exani}>le; coiisetiuonces 
is iliMsylhibic, § 471. But cooipare Walker, in Furness. 

7. power upon. Cf. III. i. 17, J. uial C'., I. iii. 2:1, and § 191, 

8. “ Gluttony was a common ctliarg-(3 l>rouj;ht by the Scotc-Ii 
a^iainst their wealtbk-r nei.nhbors.” — 0.1’. 

VI. sway By, are. directed by, according to most editov.s; but al.so, 
rule by. 

10. .sag-, hr5n(l, as a, beam in the centn.! when .supporting loo great 
a weight; in very (ionnnoii usd. 

This whole sjxicch of Maudieth shows his [torturhalion of mind, 
and a di.sposition to holster up his spirits by relying upon the predic- 
tions of the weird sisteus. 

11. looii, rogue, worthlo.ss fellow. Cf. Oih., II. iii. 95, lown. 

12. goose look, .silly look of fright. 

13. There is. Of. on II. iii. 1.31, IV. iii. 103, and § 335. 

1.5. llly-llver’d. A white liver is the sign of a coward. Cf. A. i., 
II. ii. 18. ■ 

patch, fool. “Florio gives ‘Pazzo, a foole, a patch, a mad- 
man ; ’ ” but cf. M. N. D., IV, i. 237, “ Where Bottom says : ‘ Man is 
hut a patched fool.’” — C.P. Of, also M. N. Ih, III, ii. 9, and 
3/. 0/ F., II. V. 45. 

10. linen cheeks, cheeks white as linen. Of. IL F., II. ii. 74. 

17. whey-face, face wlute as whey ; all these expressive of fear. 

20. puvsh, attack about to he made upon him. 

21. See Textual hTotes. If we read chair, wo sliouhl read flis- 
scat; hut cheer and dis-easc seem preferable, and involve less de- 
jnirtnre from the Folios. He stakes all on thi.s throw, which will 
l)i“rmau(mtly cheer him or at once dis-ease him. Compare h''iu’ness, 
and esp(3ciany his own Note (pp. 268-209) : “Dis-caso is the logical 
antithesis to cheer, and used with no little force in the earlier ver- 
sions of the New Testament. In JaiIcc viii. 49 (Vioth in Cranmer'.s 
Version, 1537, and in the version of 1581), ‘ thy daughter i.s derid, dis- 
ease not the master.’ ” 

22. Th(‘re is no good reason for Dr. Joimsoirs change of -^vay to 
Blay ; wmy of lif<5 — • life ; May of life is too rhetorical for B., though 
0. 1’. says : ” Vmy probably S. wrote ‘ May,’ but we liavo not inserted 
it in the text, re.membering with what carele.ss profusion our poet 
heaps metaphor on inetaplior.” Of. A*. 77'., HI. iv. 48, 49. 

2:). sear, sere, dry, -withered, as loaves that have turned yc-llow 
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in tlio fall. This might possibly couiitenanco ; May has tui'iicd 
to November. 

‘27. mouth-lionour, honor from the lij).s, not from the heart. 

2.S. fain deny, gladly refu.so. Cf. HI. iv. 128. Macbeth r<!ali/cri 
his for.saken condition a.s the consequence of hi.s crimes, whic.h de- 
niamhii] (nirsus botii loud and deei), if tlioso who uttered them in low 
tones liad not been afraid of the usurper. 

32. This was all that was left for him to do, and he puts on a btdd 
face. 

3.0. inoi'c, inoc in as often before a plui-al noun, Cf. li. II., 
II. i. 239 and M. of V., I. i. 10.S. 

skiiT, scorn; u.sed only here and in 11. V., IV. vii. 61. 

38. tliiek-oomiij/g, crowding thickly uijou one another. 

40. Thou. On use of Thou, see § 231, “Thou used (1) of affec- 
tion to friends ; (2) to servants ; (.3) contempt to strangers ; archaic, 
and used (4) in higher poetic style, and in prayer, like German Du, 
French tu.” Cf. 37 and 57, your. 

40-45. A grand passage in the mouth of some one else. 

43. oblivioms, causing forgetfulue.ss; prolcptic use. Cf. I. ill. 74. 

44. stuff’d . . . stuff. “This can hardly be right. One or 
other of these words mu.st he due to a mistake of transcriber or 
printer.” — C, P. This may be, but S. is fond of such plays upon word.s, 
even in serious passages. Various conjectures have been made. 

46. I’ll none of it, omission of verb. Cf. Proii. i. 25. 

50. cast, examine; diagnose the condition of his kingdom. 

52. purge, cleanse. Cf. 111. iv. 76. 

53. would for present should, as often. 

54. 58. it, his iumior, wiiich he puts on and pulls off again. 

.55. senna, Cymej-Fi. “ In Cotgrave it is spelt sene and seime, 
and defined to he ‘ a little purgative shrub or plant.’ By eaenS", the 
editor of Fo meant the same thing.” — 0. P. 

This disjointed speech of Macbeth shows still further his per- 
turbed condition of mind ; he goc.s forth to light. 

Scene IV. 

2. That., on which, w'hon. § 284, “That for hucanse, when. 
That represents different cases of the relative, and may mean in 
that, for that, hecau.se (quod), or at which time (quuiii).” 
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(5. fiisfovcry ; that is, 'by scouts. Cf. Z". Z,., V. i. r>3. 

H. IK) otlier but, no other thing except tliat. Cf. § 12. “ Use of 
otluu- MS a singular pronoun,” -with this example ; ami § PiT, ‘‘ But in 
1,1 h‘ sense of except frequently follows negative cuniiKi.rutivos, where 
we slioulil use than.” Cf. finm,, II. ii. 5G and C'or., I. ii. IS. 

.H). setting down before it, be.sieging it. Cf. C'or., 1. ii. 28. 

11 . giv(ui. Various conjectures have been imide here. Dyce and 
Jludson rt'ail tsi’eii, which is the best of them. C. P. s:i,y.s; “ Tiie 
])iissMg(!, as it stands, is not capable of any satisfactory explanation.” 

12. more and less, greater and less, tho.si,‘. of high and low rank, 
Cf. .2 7/. 7 r., 1. i. 20'.). 

14. cfuisures, decisions.. Let our decisions await the result of 

the hattle; then w'e can tell better about it. Let us not relax our 
efforts by trusting to revolt. ■ 

15. owe. Almost all editors take tliis in the modern sense, as 
antithesis to have; but Steoveus says, possess. 

10. 20, There is no use in speculating on the issue; stroke.? must 
decide it. Scan line 19. 

Scene V. 

5. forc’d, reinforced. Cf. 7’. and (7., V. i. 04. 

(!. dareful, ill the open lichl; its only use in S. 

11. fell of hair, hairy scalp. Cf. 7i. 7^., V. iii. 24. 

12. treatise, .story. Cf. M. J., 1. i. ."17. 

It. direness, things direful; aii-stract for concrete. 

L'l. start, startle. Cf. d. IF., V. iii. 232, 

17. should. Docs this mean ought to, or was bound to? 

“The complete caluuioss and apparent indifference with which 
Mindiidh receives the ntnv.s of his wife-’s death prove that his mdmes 
ami desperation had made him as incapable of feeling grief as fear.” 
— C.i*.. 

I. S, word, utterance; i.e., that the queen is dead. Cf. It. 'll., 1. 

19-23. Day follows day to the end of time, and fouls have died on 
eaidi one of llieiu. 

23. dusty, suggested prohahly by the Burial Service, “dust to 
dust." Theoiiald’s dusky, as C. P. says, “seems too feeble an epi- 
thet to describe the darkness of the gr.avo.” 
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25. “Otlior references to the stage may be found, I, iii. J,2S, and 
II. iv. 5, G of this play. Of. also T, and C., L iii. loll.” Of. also 
A. Y. L., II. vii. IJll.) ft’., the loivus dassicus. 

2G-2S. tale, etc., mere idle words Avith no ihcaning in them. 'I’his 
speech Is very pe.ssiini.stic. 

Gl. should, ougiit to. §32;.!, “Should forought.” say, aftirm. 

;i4:. liiethought, it seemed to me ; impeiAsonal. Cf. § 41)7 on lists of 
impersonal verbs in IClizabethan Engllsli. 

."7. this three tuile, used as one Avhole; the singular mile Avitli 
numerals is not uncommon. Of, Af. A., II. iii. 17, and 1 11. JT., 111. 
iii. 54..'...: ■ ■ 

40. cling, Avither, shrivel ; generally used intransitively. 

sooth, ti'uth. O.E., soth. 

41. The fulfilment of the prophecy staggers Macbeth. 

42. pull in; i.e., rein in, check, according to editors. Why not 
pull hack in my re.solution, falter ? 

40. aweary, of-wory, tired out. Cf, J. C., IV. iii. 95, and 
M. of V., I. ii. 2. §24 (3), “A used as prefix of participles and ad- 
jectives.” 

50. estate, order. I wish the elements were dissolved. 

51. Avrack, old spelling of wreck, destruction. 

62. harness, armor, a.s often. Cf. 1 Kingn xxii. 34. 

Scene VI. 

1. leavy is in the Folios, but many editors ebange it to leafy. 

2. Holiii.shed makes Shvard Malcolm’s gramlfatlicr, Duncan 
having married hi.s daughtei. 

4. battle, battalion, division of the force. Cf. if. IV. ii, 78. 

5. to do, active for iiassiAUi. § 359, “ Infinitive active AAliere we 
use pas.sive, especially common in ‘ what’s to do? ’ ” 

7. T>o Ave, condition. Cf. § 354 for Subjunctive used oi>tatively 
or imperatively. 

10. harbinger.?, forerunners. Cf, on I. iv. 45. 

Scene VII. , ■ 

1, 2. stake, to AA’^hich the bear Avas tied in bear-baiting. Mac- 
beth is compelled to fight it out. 
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What’s he. § 254, “ What for who,” with this refereucc. 

7. any is, any that is, §244, “ Omission of Kolativo. T]n> 
riolatlve is frequently omitted, especially where tlui iaueciuieiit 
clause is einpliatic and evidently incomplete.” This i.s connnou in 
S. Cf. 3/. (;/• r.. 1. i. 175. 

<J. fearIVil, to he feared, terrible; passive u.se. 

17. kcrus, originally light-armed troop.s; here, common .soldiers 
generally. Cf. on I. ii, 13, 

18. staves, speiu-shafta. 

either — eith’r, monosyllabic; but cf. §406 on th and r softened, 
with this examide under either. 

thou lacks predicate; perhaps “come” is to he supplied. 

20. imdceded, not used for any deeds of valor. 

21. clatter; its only use in S. 

22. hruited, announced. Cf. I. ii. 127. 

24. gently render’d, quietly surrendered. 

27. itself professes, inversion, 

28. is to do. Cf. on 5 and §3.50; also §405 on “Ellipses after 
will and is.” See V. viii. 64. 

29. strike beside ns, strike on our side. C. P. says, “ deliberately 
mi.ss us,” and compares il II. VI., II. i. 129; so Schmidt, “ strike the 
air; ” but this is not likely here. 1 prefer the explamition of Delius, 
in Furness; “This refers to Macbeth’s people who had gone over to 
the enemy.” The foes with whom they had met fought on their side. 


Scene V III. 

Scenes vii. and viii. form one scene in the Folios. Jlost modern 
editors divide it at this point. 

1. the Roman fool, “ lief erring either to Cato or to Ilrutus, or 
to both. Cf. a, V. i. 401.” — C.P. 

2. lives, living per.sons. Cf, on I. V. .5, and II. i. 60, for whiles. 
4. Of all men else. Else is saperfluous and illogical. Of. §4)9, 

“ Confusion of two constructions in. superlatives,” with this example. 

7. bloodier. Of. §419 a, “ Traa-spositiou of adjective phrases,” 
with thi.s example. 

9 easy. For the use of adjectives a.s adverbs, (if. II. iii. 143 
and §1. 
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introneliant, that cannot ho cut. Cf. § 3. Cf. Ham., I. i. 140, 
and IV. i. 44. 

12. BHist not, a stroTi*? neijation. 

13. Despair, without propoaition. Cf. § 200. 

14. an»-(d, ovil aui-o], tlio Dovil. Gl. S H. IV., I. ii. ISO. 

still, always. Cf. § 09. 

17. This information weakens Macheth’s coui’afifo. 

18. iny better part of man, the better part of jny inanliooil. Cf. 
§ 423, “Traji.spo.sition of JJ4oun-(jlauses.” 

20. palter, eciuivocato. Cf. C., II. i. 120, and 2\ and C., II. iii. 
■■244,. . ■■„;■ ■ . ■■■ ■ 

24. i.e,, live to bo exhibited .as a .show and gazing-stock. 

20. painted upon a pole; i.e., painted ui>on a cloth, and tho 
cloth hung upon a pole, as a sign. 

32. the last, the last chance ; fight to the last, 

34. him . There is no need of Pope’s correction he. § 208, “ Him 
for he,” with thi.s example. 

After 34 tho stage directions of the Folios are inconsistent, C. P, 
says: “ This points to souio variations in tho mode of concluding tho 
play. In all likelihood S.’s part in the play ended here. In modem 
times we believe it is tho practice for .Macduff to kill Macbeth on the 
stage.” 

30, go ofT, die; a euphemism. 

40. but. Cf. § 130, “ Redundant use of but,” with this example. 

41. The which. Cf. §270, “The u.sod hecau.se Avhieh is a7t in- 
definite adjective, and makes it more definite.” Scan this line, and 
see § 470 for coutraction of prowess. 

43. But, used after a negative = but tluit. § 127, “But — ex- 
cept, frequently follows negative comparative.s where we use thau,” 
with this example. 

44. cause of sorrow, pleonastic use for sorrow. 

,’)0. his IciK'll is knolPd, ho i.s dead, and tliat ends it. 

51. Tills is too Roman-like to be natural, 

.')2. parted, deiiarted, died. Cf. If. V., II. iii. 12. Score, debt to 
nature. ‘‘This :u:count of tho death of Shvardls sou is taken, not 
like tho rest of the. incidents of the pbiy, fi'oiu Ilolinshed’s <>/ 

Scotland, hut from the .same writer’s History of Enyhind." — C. 1’. 

54. stands. ” llolinshod says that Macduff .sot tho head upon a 
pole and brought it to Malcolm.” — C.P. 
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55. the tinie. CJ'. on I. v. 61, and IV. iii. 72. 

56. pearl, if letainod, is nsed collectively: but that sounds 
sti-aiiyoly ; pearls would bo better; pea.rb’;, Fi, may be a misprint 
for pearls, as the plural i.s needed. Itowe sup,'.a:ested peers, v.iiich 
White iijuiruves. 

57. TIkj idural in tliis line shows that pearl should he pearls- 

5S. desire ahmd, desire to cry aloud ; it is elliptical. 

(iO. expense, the eojpuite accusative. 

61 . yonr several loves, the love of each of you to me, 

64 . what’s juoro to do. Gf. on V. vii. 28 and § 405, 

65. planted newly, done at once. 

6S. producing 1‘orth, bringing out of their hiding-places, 

70. self fiixd x’iolent hands, her owTi violent hands. Cf. li. 11,, 
III. ii. 166 and § 20 on use of ^clf. ' 

71. what needful else, what else is needful, 

72. the grace of Grace. Cf. A. W., II. i, 166. 

74, one. Abbott says (§80): <‘Onc probably prononneed by S. 
not won but un,” with this example ; but this, is improbable. One, 
0. E., sin, M. E., on, one, is long, and both one and Scone wore most 
probably ]n’onounccd with a long 6. Cf. on II. i. 49, and III. iv, 131. 

75. Scone. Cf. on IT. iv. 31. 

floinparo P'lirness (pp. 299, 300) for quotations from Johnson, 
Steevens. Cami>holl, and Hallam. With liis usual moralizing. Dr, 
Jolinsoii says: “ The pa.s.sions are directed to their true end. Lady 
Macbeth i.s im.n-cly detested, and thougli the courage of Macbeth pre- 
s(?rves .some eshicm, yet every reader rejoices at Jiis fall.” While 
this is true with respeel to Macbeth, it admits of question whether 
Lady Macbeth is “ merely detested.” What do you think alnuit it? 
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INTERPOLATIONS IN “MACBETH,” AND MHJDLKTON’S 
SCPPOSBl) SHARE IN THEM. 


At the close of the Tiitroduction to this play, brief reference 
was made to the assumed “ interpolations in Macbeth" and to 
Middleton’s jday of The Witch, which was supposed to be ssouie 
years later than Shakespeare’s JMacheth, its exact date being un- 
known. Tluise interpolations deserve a closer consideration ; 
and if certain passages are interpolated, can we discover the 
interpolator? 

Hudson remarks (Appendix to school edition of Macbeth, 
“Shakespeare and iVIiddleton,” p. IGD) : “ Even-y one ripely 
conversant with Shakespeare’s inaTiner, and thoroughly at honui 
in his idiom of thought and language, especially in his peculiar 
mode of conceiving and working out cluu*acter, must, 1 think, 
have at least a dim sense, if iiot a clear perception, of disliar- 
mouY and incongruity in certain portions of this tragedy.” He 
laid long had such a feeling, e.specially in resp(;ct to tlie con- 
trast between the Witch-apcecliea in Aet T., Scene iii., Ixd’oi-e 
Macheth and Baiupio enter, and after they eut(;r ; and in Act 
I., Scene ii., he felt “ that either Shakespeare assumed ji si.yle 
not properly Ins own, or else that another hand than Siiake- 
speare’s lield the pen,” But the theory of interpolation by 
Aliddleton was not broaclied until Clark .and Wright publisluMl 
2ia 
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the CUirej)(Ion Press edition in 1869; and Hudson agrees in 
the liuiin witli most of their conclusions. The C. 1\ editors 
say (Introduction, p. xii.) : « On the whole, wo incline to think 
that the plaj’' was interpolated after Shakespeare’s death, or at 
least after he had withdrawn from all connection with the 
tlieatre. The interpolator was, not improbably, Thomas iVlid- 
dleton, who, to please the ‘ gToundlings,’ expanded the j^arts 
originally assigned by Shakespeare to the weird sisters, and 
also introduced a new character, Hecate. The signal infe- 
riority of her speeches is thus accounted for.” 

So, too, Mr. Pleay (Shakespeare Manual, Part II., Chapter 
X., p. 245), in his essay on Macbeth, says : “ Were it not that 
I have the high authority of the Cambridge editors [Clark 
and Wright] to countenance me in my main theoi'y of this 
play, I should almost fear to produce it,” on account, as he 
adds, of the popular prejudice against such a hypothesis, 
wliicli is, that Madteth, in its present state, is an altered copy 
of the original drama, and the alterations were made by Mid- 
dleton. Fleay first condenses the argument of Clark and 
Wright, and goes somewhat further than they do, but he does 
not reject the “Porter” part (Act IT. , Scene iii.). Before 
noticing the specific portions of tlie play thought to be inter- 
jftolatcd, it is necessary to notice the tmo songs given hy their 
first linos in the stage directions after III. v. 38, and IV. i. 
43. These sotjgs are found in full in an edition of Macbeth 
pul)lished in 1673, wliich is otherwise a reprint of the First 
Folio text, and in Davenant’s edition of 1674, “ with all the 
alioratious, amendments, additions, and Hew Songs, as it is 
now acted at the Duke’s Theati-e ” (see Furness, j). 303) ; and 
Clark and "iVh-ight state that they were thought to be by Dave- 
muit, until a coi>y of Middleton’s play, The Witch, was discov- 
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ered l)y Steovens in 1770 (lliougli Dyce says iliat Tleed liud 
copies ol the play ]jrivately 2 '>i'inted in 1778), and tliere tla-y 
stand in full. A few other passages (some hair-dozen an; 
TnentioTicd by tin.; C. 1*. editors) show similarity to j'assages 
in The Witch; so that Steevens held that Sl)ake.s])(,!aro. had 
co];)ied from Middleton, hut Malone, after coneiiridug in this 
view, later refuted it at length. The songs were not jirinted 
in full in Macheih, because, as Hudson suggests, they “ were 
I^resuined to be so well known to the aetoi\s of tlie play in the 
form it then had [1628], that a bare indication of tlunn was 
enough.” 

The date of Middleton’s play is not known, but he lived 
until 1 627 ; and it is now thought that it w^as written about 
1615-1616, after Shakespeare’s retirement from the stage, if 
not after his death, hence after the original form of Macbeth! 

1 Cf. Middleton, Mermaid Series, vol. ii,, p. viii., ad fin. The 
editor of this edition, Mr. Havelock Ellis, says: “ 'The Witch has 
been included in the present volume chiefly on account of its 
witch-scenes. They are interesting for their own sake, and also 
for comparison with the corresponding scenes in Macbeth. The old 
controversy, as to Shakespeare’s debt to Middleton, or Middleton’s to 
Shakespeare, has died out. It secm.s now to be generally agreed that 
there was no debt on either side, hut that subsequent adapters inter- 
polated portions of Middleton’s play into Shake.si)Oiire’s. Putting 
aside the witch-scenes, this play is certainly not above Middleton’s 
average level of excellence.” And again (p. 117): “the main in- 
terest of the play centres around the witch-scenes, and their rehition 
to Macbeth. This problem has given rise to a multitude of tluim'ie.s. 
It seems most probable that TkeWitch'vras the later play: that Mid- 
dleton -was to some extent inspired by Shakespeare, and that the 
players subsequently interpolated fragments of The Witch into il/(U> 
fjeC/i.” I see no reason why Middleton should not have been the, 
interpolator. 

So, too, Mr. Bullen, in the Introduction to his edition of IMid- 
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'riiese songs have been iiotieed hy Fleay in an article in 
Auiillii, TIL., 128, along with two others i'ound in the e.ilitioii 
ol: riiul in Davenant’s edition of 1074, inserted in 

Sc{‘ne V. ol; Act IT, Avhieli scene was added hy Daveuarit.^ 
hiow, witli respect to the interpolations, the C. P. editors say 
(p. ix.) ; “ We are p<;rsuad<id that there are ])arts of Macbeth 
which Shiih(‘'.s}te.are did not wiite, and the. style o.f; these seems 
to us to rfiseinhle that of Middleton ; ” and they specify them 
as follows : — 

Act I., Scene ii., on ground of slovenliness of the metre, 
bombastic phraseology of the sergeant, and inconsistency of 
what is said about the thane of Cawdor. They, however, 
allow that some lines of this scene are Shakespeare’s, as 11 

(lleton’s works, says (vbl. i., p. Iviii.) : “The players dealt with 
Shakespeare’s text as with any ordinary playwriglit’s ; they saw an 
ftppoi’tunity of giving more ‘business ’ to Hecate and the witches hy 
conveying passages from Middleton, and they were indifferent to the 
fact that they were degrading Shakcspeare’.s creations. It is only, I 
repeat, in the incantation scenes that there is any resemblance be- 
tween Middleton’s poor play and Shakespeare’s masterpieces. Yet, 
strange to relate, there have been found in our own day scholars who 
have proposed to hand over to Middleton some’ of the finest passages 
in Maebeth. It will be enough for me to sfiy that there is not a 
shadow or tittle of evidence, Avhether internal or external, to support 
their assertions,’’ (Of, also pp. lii.-lviii. on Mucheth and The Witch.) 

Those extiw.ts show the present stale of critical opinion. Tlmt 
The Witch is a very “ poor play” no reader of it can deny. In a lew 
liassiigcs it sliows a horrowing from Shakespeare ; but it is so inferior 
in plot, characterization, tone, language, and versification, to Mac- 
hollt, tliat the two plays cannot be mentioned together. Middleton, 
or s(nne other interpolator, merely inserted the two son.gs in Waebeth, 
and developed the part of Hecate, to “please the grunndling.s.” 

1 Ii'l<i:iy’s article in Anglia, “ Davenaut’s Macbeth and Shake- 
speare’s Witches.” 
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atul 55-57, to wliioli Hudson adds dO, 50; he coueurs in reject- 
iiig- the scene as Shakespeare’s, and Fleay thinks it is altLM'(!d 
from .S]nikes]»eare. d'hoy also think Scene I. “■not unworthy 
of Sliakesptnire,” but not above the lev(‘l of Middh'tou and liis 
couteuiporru'ies. Fleay, too, assigns it to Middleton; but 
Hudson would retain all except lines 8-10, “ in which the 
Weird Sisters are made to talk just like vulgar witches.” 

ticene iii., lines 1-87, are rejected as not in Shakespeare’s 
style, though lines 18-23 are conceded to he “powerful.” 
Fleay assigns these to Middleton; and Hudson reject.s them 
too, saying that “ the style is not at all like Shakespeare’s,” 
and Shakespeare’s “ conception of the Weird Sisters is over- 
laid and -strangled with discordant and irrelevant matter, 
which is out of keeping with his delineation of character, and 
the dramatic flow would be better without them.” 

Act II., Scene i., line Gl, is rejected as too feeble for Shake- 
speare. The C. P. editors also follow Coleridge in rejecting 
II. iii., Porter’s jaart; but neither Fleay nor Hudson concur 
in this, and Professor Hales has written a strong defence of 
this part. (See nale.s’3 No^es and Essays on Shakespeare, 
273-290, “ The Porter in Jtfachetk.”) 

Act hi., Sedne v., is rejected; and they remark that “if it 
had occurred in a drama not attributed to Shakespeare, no one 
would have discovered in it any trace of Shakespeare’s man- 
ner.” Fleay concurs here, too, and Hudson thinks “ thi.s is 
putting it very softly” (p. 174). A new character, Hecate, is 
introduced without apparent cause; the style aud versilication 
are less like Shakespeare than in I. iii., and the whole scene 
is a sheer encumbrance (p. 175). (Cf. III. v. 13, and IV. i. 
48 for inconsistency, C. P. ed.) 

Act IV., Scene i., lines 1-38, are doubtful ; though “ the 
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ri(‘h vouabulavy, procligal iaiicy, and iprsu diction , . . yliow 
till- hand of a lunstor; ” but tliere is a g'lvat falling off in Iinf.\s 
niter entrance of Hecate, and lines “cannot he 

Slndcespearfi’s” (C. P. ed., p. x.). Fleay and Hudson ngiv-e 
to tliis; and so, says Hudson, “ Stnikos]H'are is acquitted of all 
tile choral [cissages.” Fleay assigns lines to Hecate, 

not to the Fii'st Witch, as usual, and says (p. 250) : “ She and 
her songs , , . are all alike, not only of the earth earthy, but 
of the mud muddy. They are the sediment of Middleton’s 
puddle, not the sparkling foam of the living waters of Shake- 
speare,” Fleay assigns to Hecate, too, jMaebeth’s speech, lines 
94-100, and thinks it was inserted by IMiddleton. IMaebeth, 
would not have spoken of bimself thus. 

Act tv., Scene iii., lines 140-159, the touching for the 
Iving’s evil, are thought by the C. P. editors to be interpolated, 
probably before a representation at Court (p. xi.). Fleay 
agrees to this in his Miinmd, bnt not in the Artf/Jia ; and Hud- 
son dissents from the C. P. editor.s ([>, 170), lluiugh it is hard 
to see on what groumlH, nnh'ss it was intended by Shakes])eare 
as a coin])linient to Jantes h, as the passage may bo easily 
omitted, and serves no useful juuqio.se. In fact, it encund.iers 
tli(' dialogue bo-tween JMalcolm and Macduff, ami the half 
verses lad'ori' and after it form a comjdetc verse. 

Act V., Scnie ii., is regarded by the. 0. P. editors as 
“doubtful,” and Fleay thinks it has been “altered,” but 
Hudson rc'iains it. It serves to .show us tliat certain >Scot- 
tish nol)les have revolted to the English, and to liring be- 
fore us the, situation of the forces more definitely, so if has 
a purpose. 

Act V., Scene v., lines 47-50, are considered by the. C. P. 
e.ditors as “singularly weak,” and “read like an unskilful imi- 
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tation of other passages ; ” they think tiie sense is mueli hef-.tcr 
witlioiit them (p. xi.), Fleay concurs; ami lliulson says (p. 
ISO) ; “ Let any one read the passage without these lines, and 
.surcdy he must see that Shakespeare could not have written 
them'.” Similarly, V. viii., lines 32, 33, tiiey regard as in- 
terpolated ; and lastly, they say that “ the last forty lines of the 
play [V. viii. 35-75] show evident traces of another hand 
than. Shakespeare’s,” especially, that the double stage direc- 
tions of the Folio ‘‘prove that some alteration had been made 
in the conclusion of the piece.” Fleay, too, thinks that this 
last scene has been “ altered and Hudson says (p. 181) that 
he has not yet been able to make up his mind about it, though 
» to the best of my judgment, some portions of it are not un- 
worthy of Shakespeare, especially the speech of IMacduff on 
his re-entrance with Macbeth’s head” (lines 04-59); bnt both 
Fleay and Hudson object to “ the account of young Siw’ard’s 
death, and the unnatural patriotism of his father,” as Fleay 
calls it. Hudson rejects Malcolm’s last .si:teech (lines 30-7.5). 
Fleay rejects also a number of tag-rimes in different scenes ; and 
after a careful calculation of all the tag-rimes in all of Shalco- 
speare’s plays, he finds more in Macbeth than in any other 
play of Shakespeare, even his very earliest, when he used rime 
more frequently. Again, Macbeth is, next to The Comedy of 
Errors, the .shortest of .Shakespeare’s plays ; and he co]ijoo,ture.s 
that it was shortened for repre.seiitation, a,s some of the others 
were. He considers tlnat Shakespeare’s weird sisters (as seen in 
1. iii, 3S-S0) are the Fates, or N<irns, of 'rciutonic ni^ylholog'y, 
and am different from the Witches of Middleton, who are only 
the common wdtches of tlie Middle Ages; and that “tlie 
Witches in Act TV. are just like Middleton’, s witches, only 
superior in quality,” aud “are clearly the origimiLs fi'om 
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whom ]\Liil(.lietoi:i’s imitatioxis were taken ” (p. 250).^ lie ac- 
knowledges, however, that a serious diltleulty in tlie way of 
his theory is Macbeth’s reference in ill, iv. 133. and IV. i. 
13(j. to tlie Witches of IV. i., as “the weird sistens;” and he 
sii,ys in his Manual (p. 251) that he “cannot satisfactorily 
solve it at t)resent.” Mr. Fleay has develo])ed at some lengtli 
this theory of the distinction between Shakespeare's original 
conception of “ the weii’d sisters ” of I. iii. 38-80, and the 
“ Witches” of IV. i., in his article in the A ufflia (VI F. i. 
12S) ; and he asks: “How are we to explain Sliakespeare’s 
■giving up the weirds of the grand poetical Norns for the 
petty sorceries of the inediteval devil?” (p. 138.) He finds 
the explanation in the theory that the play was written in 
compliment to James I., and that Shakespeare identifies the 
Norns and the Witches as a compliment to James’s well- 
known views on the subject of witchcraft, as shown in his 
work on “Demonology.” He adheres to the theory of Clark 
and Wright in assigning portions of the Witches’ soijgs and 
all of Hecate’s to, Middleton ; and he explains his connection 
with the play by supposing that the original MS., or stage 
copy, was burned in the fire at the Globe in 1613; that tlie 
principal parts were recoverable from the actors, but many of 
the speeche.s would be abbreviated, and some of the minor 
parts lost. 'The play being very short in this slate, Middle- 
ton. who had in the meantime written The Witr/i, was eui- 
]>UiYed to fill it up. He transferred to it the two aotajs from 
Ids ]Vif('h, introduced Hecate and dancing, used Hecate, lo 
connect the “weird sisters” and the “ Witciies,” and patched 
a few liiie.s here and thei’e. So he finally a.ssigns to Middle- 

1 <!f, Dawiteh's Shakspere-^ His Mind and AH, jip. ‘ItSjf., for 
Dowhen’s view. 
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toil I. i. 1-12, and iii. 1-37, for the Witches; HI. v. l-3(i, 
IV. i. 39-43, 120-132, for Hecate; IV. i. 02-102 for iMae- 
lieih (p. 143). Tlie speeches of the Apparit.ioiivS, too, wa-ro 
worked over. This differs somewhat in delails from iiis views 
iu the tihakespe.are. j\[anual, but it adheres to the siuiaj tiie.ory ; 
namely, that IMiddleton, ffiidiug the groumllings wore more 
pleased with the witches and the caldron and the visioms of 
lY. i. than with the Fate goddesses of I. iii., determined to 
add to them. Hudson agrees generally with Fleay’s theory, 
as stated in his Shakespeare Manual; but of course he had 
not, at the time of the publication of his school edition, seeti 
Fleay’s modification of it as given iu his article in Anglia. 
Whatever truth there may be iu this theory, it at least serves 
to remove some blemishes in the play, and to relieve Shake- 
speare of some inferior passages. If we grant that two hands 
have been at work at the play, it is reasonal.de to suppose that 
the second hand was Middleton, The argument cannot be 
given in detail : but the above is a brief sumnniry of it, and 
a statement of the interpolated ]>assa.gf‘s.i A few lines of 
Middletou’.s The Wiieh, showing nesemblauce in language to 
certain lines of Macheth, will be IVuind in the .Motes; alscj the 
full text of the two songs from 'The IViich, the first lines of 
winch are found in Mu<:be11u“ 

5 See C. P. edition, Introduction; Fleny’s Shakespeare Manual 
(p[). 2-15-2G1) and article in Anglia, VII. i. 1‘2S; Hudson’s seluml 
(Hlition, Appendix; and Dowdeu’s Shakspere Primer, p. P>7. 

See New Shakspere So<‘.iety’s Transactions for 3877--t8Ti), i)i>. 27- 
40, for Spalding’s article “On tlie Witcli Scenes in Maebnlh,'’ in 
rebuttal of Fleay’s views. 
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